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Preface 


India .s miLseums house many of die greaicM anfstie treasures ever 
pnniuced in the Subeommem. Some of them are well-known; others 

are favourite haunts of the well-in formed: all deserve much greater 
lit ten non. ® 

« I'f;*-- 'hat of the museums of other 

p' * ^ ^ world, reflects it paiiem of changina concerns with lire 

p^i, the present ^tl the future In India two sets of attitudes to 

•nff iitdigenous. the other inirodumJ. 

Ore Idea of the museum is in some way alien to India, hut there had 

wh^-K ^ Treasunes. storehoust-i of works of art. 

mvn! "'‘'“''I’'' too, large and small, 

ned collLClions of textiles, manuscripts, images of deities, and 

of'-'Vde 
n™!? treasured items, whether of great antiquitv or 

w-i^ih fiiicgml part of a living tradition. It 

Tht gfh MO.?^ «^uiblishcd India's ftnti 'musuem* at the turn of 
int™ tt:ntunes. .4s the Western concept of time as a 

‘i'^ence gamed gitiutid in India and Britain recognised tire 
tv>£^n doturnenting India s natural resources, museums 

of ^ r diemselves as centres for ihe safe-keeping 

numl^l ^ '■iJliira ■ lustoncal and scietuific imix>rtance and their “ 
SiW^J^ f eariv 20rli centuries. 

T- of mmomie change has accelerated. 

Ind^ =^;riktng diflercnces between musuems in 

nuWic the ^ e West, (n India, for many of tire- museum-going 
ol^H , *^'1 tradition " 

re<oguix.ible-may even 
Kings and emn.> ^ reverena' rather than examples of high ail. 
heroes of a enmim”^ depicted in miniature painting are familiW—the 
of more uiilimrinn ^ re' P^^*^ iraditiori. The shapes and styles 

thHw4l vishnr'c whidi obviates some of 

n >wevtr. dear dLwdvaniagcs for the foreign visitor who has come to 
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exp^ci did^nic ;iitls ev(;n when confuinTing his own cultural ptist. 
Perhaps for this vcrs' reiistin. India's museums have Ihiherro received 
Ihtle Hliention in general guides for tourists. They have ccnainly 
never been the sole focus of interest. This new guide, the Tirsl of its 
kind, is thus an invaluable addition to the literature. Il provides not 
only are introduction \o the most iiiiportunl of Irwlb’s museums, but 
alw. by means of a general essay on [ndinn culturai history and 
aesthetic philosophy, a simple route through ilie complex maze of 
Fndia’.s cull Ural I rad it ions. Pescriplions of particular museums both 
survey the range ol liicir collections and highlight important artifacts 
for cIo«e attention. 

India's ntu.seums arc a mlcroerjsm of her rich history' and Viiried 
iradiiionSi. Hie buildings that house: them reflect, liHi, the diversity 
(tf her architecture. Archaeological site museums allow the visitor to 
examine artifacts in relation to ihe total site. A museum like the 
Crafiii Museum in New' Delhi, wiili ils villace-styk layout, gives the 
visitor a preview ol India's rural traditions. ITie mu,seums housed in 
the City Palace at Jaipur and the Fort at JivJhpur evoke Ihe frumer 
glories of ihe Rajput Courts. Tlie Salar Jung Museum in Myderabud 
and other later Idth- and early 2fhh-ccntury princely collections 
demonstrttte the eclectic taste of the muhtirajiLs of the period. The 
Prince of Wales .Museum, it.s central range built in 1914. is an 
aceomplisiifd example uf the sO'Calied Indtr-Saracenic style of 
architecture which became imfK:>rtant in the late l‘>tli century. Teen 
Muni House in New' Delhi, built m a Huropean dassicaJ style, and 
niuy the Nehru Memorial Museum, offer revealing insights into 
India's 2(.ttli-cientury history' in a setting that highlights the ironies of 
the complex reia lion ships lhal developed lietwecii Britain and India. 
Charles Correa's design for the new Bharat Bhavnn in Bhopal, itself 
an expofimental form of mu-seum. e,scmplifies the achievements of 
India's contempomry architecLs. 

Some of the greal w'orks of an from India’s mu.seum collections 
have Iseen shown over the past tfccade in festivals of India 
througluiut the world. Many more can be seen on their home 
grtJUnd, 71iis richly illustrated volume will |>e an cnjovable 
companion and indispensable guide on the rtwd to thetr discovert'. 

Dr D A Swallow 

Curator of the Indian Collection, Victoria and Albert Mascum, 
London. I99fj 
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Introduction 


How to Use this GuJdeJjook 

[n Jiecent years there has heon growing interest in Jn{tia''s an and her 
ancient culture. Tltousunds of lotirisLs, visitors and scholars come to 
India each year, and for their use several guidetxroks arc now 
available. However, an area of interest which has been neglected s 
far i-s that of Indinn mitscurns. where a great part of India's artistk 
heritage is now housed and exhibited. Tbis guidebook hopes to ser 
a.s a handy intrxHJuL'tkin to siimc of India's rincst museums and to 
the wealth and lichncsj^ of Indian art and history. 

The guide has been divided irito three maftir sections, as follows. 

Some A.spcct.s of the Cultural History of India 
Ttiis section of the book describes the evolution of India's artistic 
traditions ami the major turning points in this evolution, painted on 
a broad hhtoncal canvu.s. The whole section is subdivided into niue 
short pans, so that the reader can refer to the appropnaie pan 
before he visits a museum, or while he is studying an object of 
interest in the museum. The exhibit labelling provided in the 
museums themselves usually refers to a historicul period, or a date, 
and the reader can therefore use this dating to find the nuvst suitable 
part of the hook, for the relevant seclion of India's cultural historv. 

Moseiinis 

Hic major cities and historical sites — those which visitors are most 
likely to want to see — have been selected, and the imponani 
museums in these places are described tn the third section of the 
bcxik. Tile four cities of New Delhi. Bombay, Calcutta and Madnts 
arc dealt with first, as these are the usual entry points into India for 
the foreign mitor. Then, in alphabetical order, other Indiun cities 
with important or interesting museums are introduced. 

Most museums in India have an incredibly large collection of 
objects, ranging from paintings, sculptures, manuscripts and textiles 
to metalware, gl^. armoury and jewellery. Apart from the variety 
in forms, the objerts are each representative of a distinct phase or" 
historic^ pemnl, fnim among un aocumulmion of more than .s.OCW 
years of Indian history . For liiis reason, one or two respects or 
ga leiies of 3 ptUlicuIar museum hiive been singled out for 
description in greater detail. For instance, for The Indian Museum at 
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Calcuiia, a fuller account hsts l>ecfi given nf early Budtlhis^t ?»CLilplurc^ 
with oriK brn-'f mention being made oi' the tieasures of mcdtev:il 
Hindu sculpture that one cun also see in this museum. This is 
bectiusc ihe museum has a particularly rare colleciion of early 
BuUtlhhl art, and comparable works are able to be found in very 
few 01 her places. 

For each gallery or section of a museum, mention ha.s been made 
f only one or two especiatly interesting objects because this IxHik is 
ot intended as a catalogue but merely as an Introiluaion or 
•rientation to Indian rnuseunis generally It is also possible that the 
.ibjecis which are mentioned in the le.st. or are iltusiraicd in the 
book, may not be found in the museum during your visit. This may 
be because some objects have been sent for exhibittnn elsewhere, or 
have been leni to other museums in exchange for exhibits from their 
vast reserve col lections. So the tie script ive section of (his book on 
tire objects themselves is kept general in approach. It was also felt 
that readers would ntit want to be burdened with an c.xcess of 
indigestible detail. 

Some mu.seiinis — like the Utensils Museum or the Calico 
Museum, both in Ahmedabad — have been mentioned for iheir 
unique ix^llccttom and spedalLfcd fociLs of interest. In other cases, a 
museum has been selected for the historical value of its site, and 
particular al ten lion has been given to describing the periixl and place 
concerned, because these evoke the history of the times in a 
dramatic way. This is the case with the Fon St George Museum in 
Madras and the 'fipu Sultan Museum in Srirangapatnam. Karnataka, 
for instance. In general, different aspects of the variou-s museums 
have t>een ckscrdTcd both to avoid monotony and to give you a taste 
of a.s many sides of India's cultural history as possible. 

The Kcference Section 

Tile iconography and glossary section proviiles a brief description of 
special terms and describes some of the many Indian gods and 
gtxldesses you migtn come across on your museum visit. If you 
become interested in an object not mentioned in the museum 
description and want to know a lilile more, the history section and 
iconographic details may provide tJie information you are looking 
for. 

The labelling used in Indian museums is usually very brief. For 
in-siance, one might read, 'Devi, nimh century, bronze, Tanjore. 
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Tiimil Nadu*, D<?vj, (he Hindu godded, is dcMfrihcd in ilie 
iconogniphical seciinn, which is arranged in alphafictjcal order, In 
ihe light of comemporjr) developments in the field of art history, 
some of the museum hihch are now inadequate. However, for 
purposes of identification, the museum labels have been quoted in 
the lest and are accompanied by dcscnpiive passages. 

Should YOU develop a special interest in ihe art of a particular 
period of history, then you may like to refer to the tubular seeiion of 
this book, headed ’Gironology, Historical Sites and Related 
Muscuras', to find where the best exhibits are to be seen for tliat 
particular peritjd. 

A short selecttiin of b(x>ks recommended for further reading has 
also IxM-n appended, in the hope that this svill l>e helpful for those 
wanting to knitw mure alxiui India and its iirtislic treasures. 


A Hrief Histon' of Indian Museums 
At the turn of the l^lh eeniur)', the British in India set up a number 
Ilf insiiiutiuns such as the Geological Survey of India and the 
Botanical Survey. These (trganizaiions were entrusted with the task 
of 'asses^sing' India's poteniia] jis a supplier of raw materiaLs iiiid, in 
general, as a eolony ihal could he exploited. On the other hand, the 
Archaeoii>gical Survey and the Asiatic Society were established as 
iiuercst in Indian art itnd ciihure grew under the paminagc of 
enlightened, academictilly iiicltned officers of the army arid 
adniinistruiion, and of scholars w'ho were increasingly captivated by 
India and lire mystery of her ancient past. It was an age of 
exploration in the West and dedicated researchers, braving illness 
and fatigue, went to distant lands to study the people and lhcir 
customs, Througli iheir work, the world came to know that Sanskrit 
was as old and rich a language as Latin, that Indian an was btnh 
awcTfispiring and unique. For persons driven by the spirit of 
Victonan exploration and curiosiiy hunting. India was a iresLsuic 
trove of antiquities. Initially, in die first Hush of emhu.sia.sm. the 
’fiiias’ were !ranspi>rted back to Britain, and even ttxlav fine 
collections of Indian art are to be seen in the British Museum, the 
Victoria and Allierl ,Museum and the India Office Library , As the 
collections grew. ii liccame more sensible to house them in India 
itself. Crctlit here mmt go to the British administrators who salvaged 
and conserved sti much of Indian art for posteriiv and set up the' 
first museums in India. 




(/tiltliiving imgct Cnp/mr ftlgir inxcripikm. ,\'iidaniil Mumiiin, Ntnv Qg/Ai 




The ItritLsh Origins i>r Indian Museums 
The first impttrtant museum to be establisheii was the Indian 
Museum in Calcutta, which was ready for oceupatioii in li!75. The 
curllesi Indian museums are now more than lUJ yeais old and have 
separate sections for an and archaeology, as well as galleries for 
getilogy, /joology, anthropology. etc. In parallel wjih these museums, 
medical, university and industrial museums sprang up, to encompass 
the wide range of interests and rtecds of the times. 

Lord Cuizon {the Viceroy) and Sir John Marshall, head of the 
Archaeological Sursoy. together made aii invaluable comribution by 
setting up what are called site museums, located at impctriant places 
(d historical intere^^l. T^ese museums ate spcdalked in content and 
carry oolleeiions o1 archaeological finds from a particular region. 
Representative museums of this type briefly described in this book 
are those at Saiicbi, Samaih and Khajuraho. 

Mu-seum architecture during the British period followed the 
imperial style prevailing in each city. Ttie Ihince of Wales Museum 
in Bombay and the Government Slate Museum in Madras are 
excellent examples of colonial architecture. Though most of the 
originally British museums are housed in interesting buildings, by 
mcideni standards, they are inappropriate as museums. They tack 
the basic facilities and requirements for adequate display and 
maintenance. Tlie exhibits are poorly lit. and the rooms are huge, 
with very high ceilings that oolkci dust and cobwebs. Tlie 
old-fashioned cabinets designed to fill ihc rooms are more like 
storage cupboards, with objects crowded together in apparent 
disarray. 

W'ith the awakening of nationalist sentiment in India, a keen 
interest developed amongst the educated Indian upper cla.sscs in the 
culture of their own o>uniry. Private individuals began to iLssemhIe 
collections from material already on hand, and today we can see the 
evidence of the pioneering work done by such individuals. The 
Ashutosh Mu.seum of Indian Art in Calcutta, the Tata Collection in 
the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, the Calico Museum in 
Ahmedabad and the Raja Kelkar Mu-seum in Pune — each described 
in this volume — ore examples of this kind of museum. 

When India become independent, declaring itself a democratic 
republic, the fahicd mahara/a.v of the country 1i.>st their estates. N<iw. 
their fuinily collections of art treasures, archives and memorabilia 
are in some cases housed in part of a former palace, for example, 
later up as a public museum. In northern India, ‘palace museums' 
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are ctincentrated in the area of Rajasthan, and in ihis book, ihose at 
Jaipur and A (war are dcscrilted. together with the Baruda and 
Hyderabad museums in western and in southern India. 

Tlie royal collections of the I^th centurN' are varied and rich, 
reflecting an eclectic taste, iiiul an indulgence in luxury goods of 
mininml practical use and in Western an and A/xsr/». A dining table 
W'iih a silver toy train carrying the dishes was once considered the 
^eai attraction in a royal collection. However, royalty alsii presers'cd 
its family heirlooms — paintings, textiles and armoury — which 
have proved of immense value in the study of the developnienl of 
Indian art and craftsmanship through the ages. 

Towards an Appreciation of Indian Art 

India has developed her own pnneiptes of acsUietics. quite dififerem 
from those of Europe, the Middle East or China. Those visitors 
oriented tow-ards their own culiura] heritage may look (as has been 
done) for elements of realism, naturalism .Giotto's perfect 
perspective and Rembrandrs deep, shadowy dtiarmenra. These 
concem.s. worthy as they arc, were not of pnnie imponance ti.! the 
Indian a nisi, ITie ()xiinting.s arc full of sunlight, with figures executed 
10 'ideal' mea.Huremeins, where instead of attempting to copy nature, 
the artist strove to create a poetic symtKil, a philosophical statement, 
an answer to the riddle of life. All the arte, around the world, strive 
to reach levels of eiiiightenmeni beyond technical excellence, but 
the approtiches adopted and the answers proftered differ, For it is 
questions of ideology, philosophy^ a way of life and a vision of the 
world that make each culture unique and special. 

The Family of Artists 

One striking feature many Western ohserveni of Indian an will 
notice Ls the atv^*nce of an aiiist's name on the various works, Tliis 
is Ixtcausc India s socio-economic, politicul and religious conditions 
were and are very different from those in Europe. In the village, the 
local potter or painter was known to everyone, and he did tiot need 
to autograph bis wares, Funhcmiore, even today, some of India's 
finest arrisLs. musicians and dancers are illiterate', and cannot sign 
their names, lliey store an amazing wealth of artistic experience, 
techniques and Information in their memorv and band this wealth 
down TO die nett generation by word of mouth and by example, 
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Bo 111 pnriiJWI 10 and wiihm tlti' Indian ca^le ran Uic Gfwmnu 

sj'siem. in which a particular arristic tradiviejn was mainiaincd by one 
family of artists. {Gluir means tioaiie, or famih.) A mii-sician would 
leadi his sm from a vers early age the imricacies of his art and all 
that his forefathers had handed dowii to him. Similarly, in the home 
of a potter or sculptor, a dancer or painter, the tradition was handed 
down from generation to generation. It was unusual for a potter's 
son to become a blacl«sinilh» though a sculptor and painter were 
expected to know enough ulwut literature, music atid dance to bring 
a greater depth of meaning to their wort. So it was not the artist's 
signature that was important: it was die family tradition, going back 
several generations, that fiiund expression in each artLstic creation. 

The [ntegrutinn of All Indian .Arts 

In rural India, music and dance were associated with every' aspect of 
life. Even today there are work songs, songs for festivals aitd songs 
for every important stage of human life — from birth, tlie nanung of 
the child, puberty and marriage to ptnenilKKid and death. Every 
community had its own festivals, songs and dances that brought all 
its members together in celebration or in sorrow. Tlie songs were 
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crciiLdd and smijn by ihe people, and were iiof separate from their 
tlay-lo-day life. Thisi love of musie and dance is also expressed in 
paintings, sculptures, textiles and other crafts. 

Literature myths and religJou.s legends were comnitiincaieiJ lo 
everyone in India through powerful onil iruditiiins coming ^Ittwn 
from time inmiemorial. Wandering theatre groups and puppeteers, 
story'tolleoi and bards helped to unify India l)y carrying these 
narratives across the length and breadth of llw ctmniry- Much of 
Indian painting, sculpture and ovcn^irdiiteciure reflecLs this deep 
iiiidcrstanding and love of liierature. The an forms itt India, unlike 
those in any other country, are totally insepamhle fisim one another. 
In the Vt^hmulhatnunteiffttn text there is a passage often quoted to 
emphiisize this ancient notion of the inteTrelaiionship of the v'isuah 
performing and literary arts: someone asks how sculptures are made, 
and he is advised lo study painting: and in order lo learn painting, 
he should know literature and dance; and for the understanding of 
dance, a knowledge of music is essential. 

Literature in Ituiia is most often poetry-hEised. especially that 
dating from ancient times when it served hotli religious and secular 
needs. Poetry involves c.'icepiional eexmomy with words aiul the u-se 
of symbols and metaphors replete with meaning and p(,itentlal 
feelings. Such poetry has served as the source of inspiration for 
sculpture, painting, architecture, dance and masic. It is from poetrv 
that the artist derives the similes that are translated into other art 
forms, for instance, a beautiful woman's face is likened to the full 
moon. Here are nvo examples of Indian verse f Poe/iw frtuti the 

translated with an introduction by John Brough, Penguin, 
1068), one romantic in motid. the other afmem angry, but both 
verses comain a poetic humour that is very IndianT 

The moon mes every month to viun 
To paint $ picture of your fjice: 

AnJ. having failed to catch its grate, 

Dcstruv'. the work, and Martv again 


Her face is net itie moon, nor arc her eve,s 
Twin lotuses, nor are her arms pure gold. 
She’s flesh anti bone. Whal lies the ptieis told' 
Ah. but W'c loi'e her, wc believe them. 





















Unless one is fiimiliiir with tn<linn Utcritture and poetT>, the soul of 
Indian art is stimelitw lt>st. 

Art as Worship 

There is a cusium, still prevaJent in India, in which a devotee pledges 
u> honour his gods by offering service and gifts- Such service might 
Iv: in die form of singing in the temple, for example. Or one might 
pTvimisc to ‘offer oil tor the lifting of the temple la tops’, or ‘give a 
golden vessel for worship, or sing for 2U days of the festival season 
in praise of Gtxi*. These kinds of gift were sometimes lectirded by 
the priests, but most often they remained unrecorded and 
anonymous, in medieval turopc sirtufar iradiiion.s alsti existed. In 
India such customs were practised faithfully, and temples — huge 
mountains of stonework — were constructed without any record of 
artist, architect tir masons. Guilds, or families of artists, worited 
Together to bring an organic wholeneym to architecture. Individual 
sculptors prepared carved stone pieces to be fitted into a wall of the 
temple, and their work was supervised fey the ma.ster-anis<m, who 
gave style and continuity to the entire action. Craftsmen often had 
to work for years tt> build just one temple, and the objects now 
housed in museums hardly reflect with justice the hardship and 
sacrifice that went intti making these masterpieces. Hindu philosophy 
stresses ibis ;i5pcc1 of the insignificance of the individual in the 
splendour of the universe. Human beings were urged by their faith 
to dissolve into the ocean of life, like a river when it meets the sea. 
For, ‘Who ran separate the waters of the river from the mighty sea, 
and who can claim to have made the w'aten* that sustain life mi 
earth?' 


The Artists and Their Muterial 

A traditional woodsculptor from Kerala, narrating how he collected 
W(Kxi for his work, said. 

We gi> to ihe toresi-s, and chouse nn appnipriuTe tree that is 
not deformed in any way, nien, on ilur auspicious day and 
hour. We lake offerings of sweets and rice uniJ place Ihcin at 
llie fool of the tree In a prayer, we ask forgiveness from ail 
the crcaiures, birds and inseets who live in the tree. VVe 
iC4Uie ihein thai Though we are depriving them of llieir house 
and hxxl. we will use the wihkI for a good purpose, not 
wuMing even a scrap of shiiving. 




ifolltufi/tji .Wiuwwijc, dmil from {WfUinnof (he Rutwyittui yeriet. 
Kiilu. iHtk (entttrv 
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Such u bcauitfitl tlescripiion, coloured by sentimenr, cnnvc>s an 
important phiiosiophical idea. Indiitrt artists bolievc that all of nature 
is inierdepentlL'ni and respect should be shown to evelything on 
earth* living or non-living. The susiniK — tlie sacred Hindu writings, 
some t>f which serve as manuals tor arts and crafts — prescribe a 
similar attitude lor quaming stone from Mother Earth. The 
sculptor-builder was expected to follow the rites due 10 the Earth, 
and to respect the materials he msed. 

Indian Sy mbolism 

It is this attitude of respect for nature, expressed in rituals 
encouraging a ileep and la.stin.g appreciation of the natural world, 
timt has lieen present in Indian an through the ages. In nature, in 
the animals and trees, the artist has found the symbols for artistic 
expression. All art is symlxilk, making use of symbols to convey 
meaning anil emotions, ideas and philosophical concepts, But Indian 
literature, dance* sculpture and painting abound in symtx)ls derived 
from nature. 

Tlte lotus flower is one such symlx>l. You will see it in almost alt 
ntusuums in India. A goddess stands on a lotus, or she is holding u 
lotus bud. The flower itself may not even be there, for the artist 
need only show her fingers clasping a make-ltelieve toius to convey 
the idea. The lotus grows in stagnant, murky waters in a |Xind, hut 
each morning, with the rising sun, the lotus flower opens its petals, 
standing clear of the watery below, clean and pure. If, in sculpture, 
a figure is shown standing on a lotus base, it denotes tJie purity of 
the soul of that figure, suggesting divinity, something that has not 
been contaminated by the dirty waters from which it grew. Similar 
symbols are drawn from trees. Flow'cring trees represent the blossom 
of youth, fertility and goodness: water, Ihe earth and sky represent 
the whole world* 

Another source of inspiration, as mentioned earlier, was 
literature, myths ami tegciitls, for they 1 im> provided a fund ot 
symbols. Litertiry -symixils and allusions arc a Jittle more difficult to 
understand, for they are specific u> India as a region. To understand 
nature symbols, your Imagination can help you. hut Jilerury syiiiboh 
require certain points of reference. For this reason, some attention 
has been given here to explaining the myths behind certain symbols 
and works of art, and a summary of these is included in the section 
on iconography at the end of the book. 



















Colour syml:x>libm diffen from couniry n> coujur>'. The Chrisiian 
bride wears white; in India, widow's wear white while hrides wear 
ntariKin or red, the eolours of blood, life and fenility. 

Grey clouds give promise of rain, and m India the monsoons are 
a cause of much celebration, music and dance. Paintings ihai 
represent rain, lightning and thunder are joyful in character In 
England the rain b cold and miserable; in India it is cool and 
refreshing. Krishna, called the 'blue god‘, is not painted in Just any 
<tld shade of blue. In poetry he b> liksmud to a dark b1ue*grcy cloud 
ready to hurst with rain. Krishna is like the rain — to the dusty 
human sotti he brings hope, growth and jo>'. Similar symbols in art 
have been derived from geometry, and the prirtciples of science and 
maihematicN, The circle stands for change — the universe of change 
— therefore Nataraja stands enctivled by a halo of fire, balancing 
birth and death, the cycle of destruction that leads to creation, and 
$o on. The square denotes the constant universal principles, and 
when a circle is drawn within the square, the two opposites, like 
ying and yang, signify life. 

Tlie .Artist and the Kasika 

In Indian aesthetic philosophy, great attention is paid to explaining 
the attitude of the nisika, the tuie who enjoys the artistic experience. 
There are numerous saairux (sacred manuals, or books of rules) that 
govern the arts of diamaiurgy. mmsic. dance, architecture and 
sculpture. These saxiras espkdn in minute detail how a sculpture 
should be made: the proportions, length, height and how to create 
movement or a sense of action, in the ihret^dimensional arts. In 
each age and each region, the anisus interpreted these ctHles to their 
own advantage. 

Tlie sculptures ftxnn PaJtava temples in South India are based on 
sailptunil principles similar to thtvsc of sculptures from Konarak in 
Orissii. Yet they differ in style, because of the artists' oivn 
contribution and. often, the different qualities of the worked 
material, the stone, lending yet another flavour to the work. It is 
necessary that btnh the artist and the rastkn appreciate (he guidelines 
laid down in the siLsires, If the artist is o.xpecied to be familiar with 
the hiratm. the myths and legends of the gods, and with 
mathematics and science — as is mentioned In the Mmu Smriti — 
then so is liie nisika Visual representations, therefore, provide a 
unified. uJl-embiacing view which transcends time and eviikes a 



mciaphysicat \ ision. kindling the itnajiinaiiun to comprelwnd the 
oneness of the universe. Tiie raaiku or viewer Jws to 'he* an uriLsi. 
with imiii'ination and refined preeeptioni*. in order to .ippredaie art. 

The rasikii must respond to the svmbt>ls used by the artist, anil 
his sense porceptiims should be alert, Tliere is a si'uipiure of Vishnu 
lying on a huge snake. Sesanafpi, on the Oeean of Eternity (see the 
descripliort in the 'teetion on the Priniv of Wales Museum/Bombiiy). 
Here, lire anist shows a mythologiea! Tepiesentation of Vishnu* the 
creator and preserver of life* His reclining hgtirc evokes the nature 
of water, a sense of expanse stretching towards itifniiy* and there is 
also ii teeling of restful balance, rhythmic harmony of'lhe movement 
of Witters* and of life, a stillneKS that is full of controlled aetivtiv and 
energy, for water sustains all life. The sculpture is mcreiy a carved 
piece of stone* hut it is up to the viewer to bring it life and meaning, 
.ind to draw out its philosophicaj essence. 

Wosen into Indian symbolism in all the arts is the acstlietic theory 
W'hk'h has evolverl fiom the nine wvrt.v (essences). Raxa translates as 
an experience somewhere between ‘taste* and fragrance*, and il has 
to do wiili the all-pervading senses. ITiere are nine rasas, universal 
to all human lieings- Alice Boner, in her iniroductioii to the 
Vd.vffonmj Upunrshad {by Sarma and Boner, Moiilal Banarsidas. 
f)elhi, BJ 81 ). sumniai'd'cs them: 

Tlie basic emotion of all living beims is LOV'E lirngfirn) 

[sicl. Love crcaies MIRTH and LAUGHTER tfuUkVit}, huK 
often also leads to SORROW and PAIN (Aerfm/d. Pain 
dtgencrdies into ,*\NGER (rmdra), but Anger can Iv 
sublimated into HERt>lSM fvira}, which le^ to fight. Fight 
tnmivated by anger creates FEAR (hfmyaiikamt. One party 
is tlcfeatcif and feels DISGUST (bUdiaisa). and so gives up 
the fight, Who thus relinquishes evervihinK finalIv finds 
PEACE txanta). 

Il IS tlie^ nine ‘emotions’ wlvich are described, explained and 
I^rlrayed in iiris such as pamring, sculpture. daniX' and theatre. Jl is 
the artist’s endeavour to evoke an emotion through the work and to 
take the tuxika ( who is thus one who can disocm and appreciate 
roitti) on a journey of exploration of feelings, thoughts and ideas* 
Stini;ar, (^r love, is the most all-pervading rasa, ft has its moods 
and many aspecLs like jealousy, sorrow and separation, and all the 
nine rasas can be rolled into the one, of love. Love strcichcs its 
definitkin to include the feeling expressed by the moiher for her 
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chikl, lhai fdi by lovers, brolhers or any humiin being:, so the mj« 
of love can be expressed in all these differeni ways, 

'Die ultimate goat of life h Ihe altaitiment of a peace, tranquility 
and calm that is not langied with desires and longing. The seated or 
standing figure of the Buddha evokes this nmi oi saniuftL or inner 
liamiony, and the artist places all details of eyes, face and bodv in a 
stale of perfect balance and repose, to cominunicaie ilic notion of 
peace, 

In the case of vira rasa, in Ihe sculptures showitig hertiism, the 
gods and goddesses are given several arms, legs and even heads. 
Each arm fand they are always in pairs) carries a symbol that 
conveys the power of the deity, the multiple strengths, which if need 
be can all be adivaied together. In sculpture — especially stone 
sculpture — it is not possible to show itatiui movement in time, so 
the device was adopted of showing many heads for the aJJ-seeini; 
one and many arms for the all-powerful cirntroller of the universe. 


Universal Themes and Concepts 

Indian an through the ages Itas striven to rcpresenl ihe universe 
both In form and comenl. In Indian thought the universe is divided 









into five cleirients — earth, fire, water, sky and ether — which are 
manifest in all arts and ntuals. Therefore, a painting may seem very 
duttered and 'busy' to the noii'lndian eye, for it strives to represent 
all (or many of) these ulemeois. 

A patniing, sculpture or art Indian ritual also evokes the five 
senses — touch, smell, sound, sight and taste — for the attempt is 
being made to a weaken the ttnul being. Tor instance a painting might 
show a woman touching the branch of a tree, flowers that pe^me 
the air and tt bee hovering over ;t lotus to taste its delectable nectar. 

The concept of wholeness is combined in every minute detail. For 
instance, a painting or sculpture may have a border, illustrating a 
nmning stream, or a pt:)nd. representing the water pnncij)lc so 
important to life. The pond will have lotuses growing on it. and each 
flower will signify the concept of time past, present or future -- the 
bud, the full bloom or the dying flower or fruit — or, like a flowing 
river, the past, present and future are contained in cvety wave. 

Such totality of vision is attempted in every work of an, however 
simple or sjiphisticated. If one were to qualify' this as a conceptual 
philosctphieul dictum which is the keystone tif Indian art — the 
notion of the universe, w'ith all its variety and contrasts ;is one 
harmonious, happy whole in which human beings are a pan of 
nature — such a philosophy can be said to have directed Indian 
science, medicine, food habits and every other aspect of life and 
thought. Human beings search for this wholeness all their lives; the 
Indian artist, through the ages, has proved that it is possible to 
Bcliieve harmony and live in (Jeace in this universe. 



Some Aspects of the Cultural History of India 

Summarizing the hbsiun of a i:oimtry like India, which has a 
dviiizutinn that is more than S.OfKi years old, pijses many pntiblcms. 
ITicre arc problems of what to exclude and include; of how to 
unravel the complexity ot hi^u^rv' without over?>iniplifting the drama 
and the challenges; of how t<» desciil.>e the process of change and 
evolution in society, economics, philosophy and language, and in 
artistic expression as it weaves in and around human life, However. 
thc present purpose being to make visits to Indian museums 
meaningful, emphasis in the following account is on events R-Iatcd 
to and influencing anisik and cultural rather than political 
development, fo facilitate presentation, certain lilxrnics have been 
taken by the totally arbitrary' diviskin of Indian history into brief 
sections, as these are presented Ixrlow. 

Setting the Stage 

India is a country of great geographical diversity To the north lies 
the world’s highest mountain range, to the northwest the desert, to 
the east the deltaic wetlands, in the centre the great river plains, and 
the peninsular plateau of the south, washed on three sides by the 
sea. this diversity has given Indian an abundance of minerals, Oora 
and fauna. 

During the wJoniiil period, the British made extensive surveys 
and carried out exploration to study the natural wealth of India. 
Their collections of fossiLs. fielrified w™d, minerals and precious 
stones arc still on display at the Prince of Wales Museum in 
Bombay, at the Indian Museum in C-alcutta, the Government State 
Museum in Madras and at other places. 

The National Museum of Natural History, New Dellii. has a small 
hut well-kept collection of Indian plant and animal life, nicfc are 
older (and more dusty ) collections of animal specimens in the 
Natural History section of the Prince of WaJes .Museum, Bombay, 
and in the Indian Museum. Calcutta, 

nie natural beauty of the mountains, rivers, animats and plants 
has always inspired the artiM. To the poet, painter and philosopher, 
itaturc provided images and metaphors. The varieties of beautiful 
stoue. from wft marble to hard granite, were used for buikline and 
sculpture. Minerals ol dazzling and subtle hues were ground to 
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product: colours for piuntJngs. To the liidiun craftsmen, tioiurc 
provided an unending supply t>f materials fn>in which to fashion 
household items like hiiintxw baskets, pottery'. tCKttlcs. jewellery 
and much more. 

li is in this setting of geographical diversity and nbundafice that 
the history of India K^gins, Major museums tn India have oolJections 
of Stone Age iniplemems and Itwls from i.Uffcrent parts of )ndiii« 

In Madlivii Pradesh, not far from Binopiit. there are some caves 
with paintings diiting back to the Slone .Age (before 25l)d BC): 
delightful drawings of mtitt-tiie-hunter amidst graceful animais of the 
wild. A special National .Vluseum of Man is to be set up here, 
devoted Ui the earliest periods of history', 

With the development of agriculture, in India us elsewhere, 
human beings moved from cave dwelling to houses clustered in 
villages, settling near river hanks, where water wus plentiful and Ihc 
land fertile. Excavations of such neolithic sites arc in progress in 
various parts of India, 

The Indus Valley «r IJarappan Civilization (250(1-I5f)0 BC) 

A spectacular chance discovery in (he iy2Us. made when a railway 
track was being kud m Sind (now a province of Pokisiati) led to the 
excavation of the remains of an urban civilization that was more 
than a.0tK) years old. The im|iortani cities to be unearthed. 
Mohenjo-daro. Harappa and Chanhu-darti, lay on the hanks of the 
river Indus, and so lustorions have referred to this as the Indus 
Valiev Civilization. !.ater, after Pakistan and India became septirate 
ixmntrics, excavatious ooniinuetl and more cities were discovered, 
with similar urban plans, roads and buildings, all built with clay 
bricks of a standardized size. This uniform urban culture seems to 
have spread fur beyond the Indus Valley region and is therefore 
now called the Harappan Civilization. In India, the major sites arc 
at Kalibangan in Rajasthan and as far south as Lolhal in Gujarat. 
Excavations in other areas are in progress, and new insights into ihb 
amazing culture are awaiied with great interest. 

These largo cities derived their wealth from even older, 
prosperous villages on the banks of the river. Agriculture improved 
greatly with the discovery and use of bronze, and this period is also 
refcfted to as the bmnze or chaleolithic (stone and bronze) period. 

It was ihc surplus pniduce of the land that led to trade, and the 
development of the urban centres. 
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Each city was built to a w(;IJH>rgani3:ed plan, as if ujider the 
supervision of a commiucc of archiiecis and urban developers. TTiese 
cities i^ad broad roads running parallel and crossing at right angles, 
elaborate underground draLnage systems and houses in blocks. Each 
house had living rooms, a kitchen, a well, ,100 a bathing area. Ttiere 
were also vsorkshops, storage rooms, and shopping centres. 

Although the Harappan tullute was contemporary with (he 
Mesopotamian and Egyptian civilizations, it shared none of their 
opulence and ornateness in style and art. There are no moninncntal 
figures of pharaohs and gods, lire cities of the Harappan eulture are 
austere. Tiie artifacLs found there are metal implements and tooLs. 
elegant wheel-tunied pottery of great variety in shape and design, 
stone and metal weights and measures, toy bullock cans and boats, 
and nunterous seals assigned to traders, bearing iheir trademark and 
iniicriptions m a script which has yet to be deciphered. This culture 
seems to have produced tew weapons and what miglit be firmly 
identified a-s religious obiccts, SiiTprisingly. hundreds of very tiny 
figurines of animals. I>irds and tot's ior children have lieen found in 
the.se cities. 

Many Indian museums have collections of artifacts from the 
Hantppan culture, the best antong them being al the National 
Museum, New Delhi, which ha.s eKtellent specimens of painted 
pottery, jcweileiy of gold and semiprecious stones, of seals, and the 
tiny animal figurines in clay, stone and metal, ivhieh display a 
sensiTivity to nature, a humour and style which are the hallmark of 
the Harappan civilization. 

Ttie Iron Age und the Evulufion 
of Vedic IJterature USW)-HHM> BC> 

The cities of the Harappan civilizaTioii. for reasons not vet 
understood, w'cre abandoned and left to fall into ruin as the people 
moved towards the greater plains of north India. The reasons for 
the gradual disappearance of the Harappan civili^atioit are still being 
sought by historians: perhaps it was a decline of resources, an 
invasion or some natural calamity. 

During this period nomadic trilws from Centni! Asia, in scaich of 
pastures for iheir flwks, moved in groups towards Europe; others 
turned stiuih iiv Iraq. Iran and India. These tribes are dcscrilx?d by 
historians a.s Aryan-speaking, iis they share a common linguistie 
heritage. Across the continents, the movernem of the tribes and 
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\\'hciTtf they seliltid cun l^e tr<.tocd by a study of tixe rtxjts of The 
iartguage^ nnd common words. 

■|>ic tribes that entered fndia moved easiwanl and bitilt villages in 
northern India, the Punjab and furilicrcasi on the plains of the river 
Ganga. Kxca vat ions at sacs in these areas have unearthed some 
‘grey ware* pottery and iron impk-ments. Iron ehtinged the life of 
the people, enabling them to prr>duce more, lo tame tropical forests 
and convert them iiilo villages and agricultural farms. 

From arthaeological and Itterary evidence it appears that 
economic life centred around the rearing of cat tie and agriculture. 
The chimge from a nomadic way of life to vtlJage settlements led lo 
the development of a more complex society. TftougJi tribal norms 
may have govemcti law and irrder. mote occupational groups came 
into pby as the community grew. 'ITiese were landowners, cattle 
owners, priests and crafts people, and the concepts of monarchy, 
patriarchal families, and of private pnoperry began to appear in the 
ioi>sc tribal-federation structure of these societics. 

li was during this period that ihe sacred texts of the VW/lv 
evolved, describing the nature gods. Agol (fire). Intira (rain), Vayu 
(wind) and many others Tltese texts, along with legends and epic 
poems like Ifie Hamuyanu and the Mtiftfibhciniut, were for many 
centuries not com mi tied to written form; they were passed fixim one 
generation to the next by word of mouth, the oral tradition that is 
still prevalent in (ndia today, 

.Many archaeologists have attempted to excavate sites that may 
provide more historical evidence <m the dating and times of the 
inception ot the Ramayunti and the MahahfuiruUt . However, ii seems 
ihal these epics evctb'cd over centuries, with each generation adding 
descriptions and stories of their own. 

Hinduism and the Birth of Itudtihism and Jainism (HHMI-SOO BO 
The religious literature assigned f<j this period provides ample 
mformarton on rituals and ceremonies and the evolution of the 
philtwophy now known tifi Hinduism. This philosophy synthesizes 
many diverse ideas from lielief in God to atheism. TTie literiiuire 
also describes the growing wealth derived from agriculture and trade, 
the growth of towns and smalt kingdoms, and a society well divided 
into (>C(njpational groups. From literary and archaeological evidence 
it is possible to piece together an amazing story of growilt and 
development 
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'['owTist and craft centres fannius for their tr<idt' and outstanding 
artisans came into being, which attracted further trade and visiio^- 
rruvel from these cities to far off places was possible bv road or 
boat, and this geiieratcd vast amounts of ueajLh kept in the hands of 
a few, [lie banks of the river Ganga. which w'as a life line for trade 
and agricultural prosperity, were dotted with tmptuiani cities that 
linked oonimercial activity. 

In literature the ’ideal' Lxmeept of society is one divided into 
vmtu, the caste divisions consisting of the fmifuitiiLi (priests and 
teachers), the kslintriyttft (the princely , ruling and warrior caste), the 
tmrvitv (farmers and imders) and the siuiras (manual luboureni on 
farms or in trades and craftsj However, with the passage of time, 
the caste system became much more complex. with the addition of 
sub-castes and fuivf w'hich varied from region to region. The fall 
sy.siem specified by birth the occupation, the life-style and the 
marital relaiitjnships permissible for each individual. Nevertheless. 
Indian history reettrds sc vend instances of caste di,sii actions being 
ovLTconie, of how a vtthyti Irecame the king and of protesiy against 
the easle system as fx^curreiJ in the cELse of the founding of the 
religion of Buddhism. Tlie worst affected by the caste system were 
of course the iviwyrJj anil the smtrm, and it was to them that 
Buddhism offered salvation and liberation. 

The founder of Buddhism, the Gautama Buddha, was Iwm as a 
prince of a royal ksiuitriyu family, in a kingdom in what is now 
Nepal, Hie young prince Siddhartha, moved hy the liiglit of human 
suffenng, renounced his royal heritage and family ties for a life of 
contemplation. After year\ of meditation, he attained ninma. or 
enlightcnmeni {literally, 'exiinciion') — the wisdom to understand 
life, llie title of ‘Buddha', the 'Enlighted One’, was then conferred 
on him. 

Hie place of Buddha's attainment of nimitut, at Bodh Gaya in 
Bihar, is a famous pilgrimage centre. Buddha's first sermon was 
delivered at Sarnath, now in the state of Uttar Pradesh. (The 
museum at this site is mentioned in this book.) In his teachings, the 
Buddha cxplaineil that all human suffering is caused by greed and 
desire, and he urged people to follow the ‘Middle F^ih‘. that is, to 
shun e.vcess and embrace simplicity in all a.spects of life. 

Buddhist sculpture and literature alxmnU in dcscriptioiuiof nature, 
animals, birds and oven snakes, because the Buddha twiicved and 
taught that each living creature had its role to play, and wanton 
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destructiiiii of life would eventually harm human life, lliis 
compassionate respect for life and the whole philosophy of 
non-^ifilenee is known as ufiimsa, a evneept used 2,000 years later 
by MaSiutma Gandhi to guide poliiical prtJtest and action during the 
struggle for indcpeiulence against the British. 

From India. IJuddhism spread to Sri Lanka, Burma, Thailand 
Korea. China and tin[iily to Japan. In subsetjuent centuries, trade 
and religirais ton tact’led to the exchange of ideas and artisiic 
traditioits in this region of .Asia. 

Mahavira, during lire same period* founded the religion that came 
lo lie known as Jainism* Stmilar in siyk to those of the Hindus, Jaiit 
temples have sculpted images of saints, rather austere and rigid, 
tefleeting the philosophy of rion-violence anti renuuciaiiDii professed 
by this faith. Althouglt dating from a much later period «)f the tenth 
to the 11th centuries, those at Mount Abu in Raja.sihan descr%‘e 
special mention for their wealth of decorative marble sculpture. 

These two religions attracted a large number of people, especially 
people of the lower castes tike the merchani and trader community, 
who* during litis period, were gaming m financial pnrsperity from 
trade with the Far East, but who were being denied social mobility 
under the l iindu caste system. Jatn merchani communities from 
Gujarat, Raja.sthun. Orissa and a few' otiter places still play a very 
significant role in India's commerce and industry. 

The Spread of Buddhism tSlHl BC-AD 11 
During this period, more land was brought under cultivation, and 
there was an increase in trade and agricultural development. Literary 
evidence points to the rising power of a number of states, tribal 
fe^le rat ions and kingdoms, hi the struggle for power, a number of 
dyna.sties emerged, nilina for a few generations, with kingdoms being 
inherited by some of the'^family untif they were superseded by others* 
For the purposes of (aiv and administrutitin, the rulers evoived 
systems of tax collection and division of the state into administrative 
units such as the village* or groups of villages. Such fiscal and 
administrative control was necessary for the government of a 
kingdom, maintenance of the army and upkeep of a growing nunilier 
of rulers, their families and couriieri. Trade increased, through the 
devtloptneni of transport and the building of roatls, and with the 
general advances in lechnoiogy. It was the ruling class the trading 
communities who, having amassed wealth, leiii their pairontigc to 
the religious orders of Buddhism. 
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Fnim cotitL'itiptmir^' cditiis und deilicutioa stimes, it appeari that 
merchants' and artists' guilds giivc mtiney, iand and their cxpertLsc 
tu the construction ot religious architecture, for the support of the 
religious orders. 

Over a perilxl of one ihotiKurid years, stmie of the wtirlds greatest 
Hiiddhist monuments were huilt. To begin v,itJi, stone funerary 
mounds called stupas were created to contain the relics of the 
Buddha. Tltc early stupas took tike a huge stone bubble emerging 
from (he earth, istups built later tend to be elongated and pointed, 
like those in Burma and Thailand, and in Japan they are transformed 
into pagoJiLs — shrines with many levels and sloping rotifs. 

In India, the stupas are stolid stone and nibble cimstruetiorLS and 
have no entrance. They arc surrounded by high stone railings with 
gateways, often nine metres (30 feet} high, earv^ed with reliefs, 
Buddhist sculjitures arc beautiful both for their skill and 
wntposition. Ilte sadptures of the early peritxl are full of a humour 
and vitality that many people do not usually associate W‘ilh the 
religion, flic reliefs depict tneidents in the life of the Buddha and 
stories of the Buddha's previous mcarnuiions as recorded in the 
Jalaiui literature. Parables and stories of birds, animals and people 
are depictoii on the stone railings, for the education of the pilgrims. 

Tile most famoirs stupas and Buddhist pilgrimage centres in India 
were fuurrded umler The reign of the Maiiryans. Sungas, Satuvnhanas 
and Kush arts in northern and central India (see pages 28‘3-y(J). 
Amongst the best known are in Bharhut. Sarnath and Mathura in 
Uttar Pradesh, Sanchi in Madhya Pradesh (not far from Bhopal) 
and Amarasati and Nagarjujia konda in Andhra Pradesh. 

Some of the rentains of these stupji.s have been removed from 
their sites and are preserved in rruiseunrs. The Indian Museum. 
Calcutta, has some fragments of early stone railings with sculptures 
from Bharhut. Tlie seiitpiures front the Aniaravati stup arc now in 
the Government Stale Museum, .Madras, the British Museum. 
Uondon, and the Nalionat .Vluseuni. New Delhi; those from Uttar 
Pradesh and northern India are in the Stale Museum in Mathuni. 

Buddhism, ns. a way ol life, stresses simplicity, meditation and 
saintliness. Yet the sculptures from early Buddhist stupas are a 
celcbraiion of life, carefree and wiihoui restraint. The stone railinp 
are adorned with scnsuinut (igtire^ of women, wood nymphs, 
s-lephants and monkeys, flowering trees and snakes. The sculptures 
are lull of a joy and esufserance so unlike the huge, awesome images 
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af the Buddha that were to come centuries later in Burma. Thailand 
and Japan- 

On llie basis of ooiiiemporaTy litemiurc from Persia, [jidia and 
Greece, ihjs periotl seems to have been one of great activity. The 
Achaemenid emperor of Persia was said to have crossed the 
mountain barriers to India. ITils am tact with Persia lead to a 
eonsidenthlc exchange of ideas and knowledge in the northwest 
region of India and Pakistan During tliis period, Alexander the 
Great, from Macedonia in Greece, defeated the Persian emperor 
and sought to expand the limits of his empire. This broughr 
.Alexander and his army into northern India, hut. unable to persuade 
his rather homesick army to go any further, he svas fctrced to return 
to Greece, tiowes'er. Alexander left some ot his generals to govern 
the provinces of what is now iionhem India. Pakistan and 
Afgltanistan. and so the Greeks, arid the Roman traders who 
succeeded them, left Jheir mark on Indian culture. Great trading 
dues emerged, some of which were also centres of learning, like 
Taxila (now in Pakistan), which attracted scholars and cotflsmcn 
from all parts of A.sia, 

The Greeks and Roman traders may well have brought some of 
their own craftsmen with them to India, but they must also have 
engagerl local artisans and anist.s. 'Fhe result was a happy blend of 
Indian. Creek and Roman styles which goes hy the riame (jf 
Gandharan ait. The museums with the best collections of Oandharan 
sctilpture are m Lahore and Taxila iPakistan). N'ew Delhi (National 
Mu-setiml and Calcuiia (Indian Museum). E.xamples of GanJIiaran 
an are also to be seen in some major museums in Britain, France 
and north America. 

Apart from sculpture, all ihciie mu.seurns display coins, includine 
wme gold ones, dating from this period, many hearing Roman 
insciipiions. As far down a-S Arikamedu near Pondicherry in Simth 
liidiw. coins and pottery of Roman origin, some years old. 
have l>ecn found. There U substantial evidence of Roman trade with 
India, for spices, precious gems and Tc.xtiles. Pliny is reconJed as 
having neniiirked that all the grtld of Rome was Iveing draineil to 
purchase the marvets of the East. 

The sivuthern part *'f India also grew’ pnrspcriius through trade 
and agnculuire. its wealth and splendour are described in the early 
Sangam literature of the peritxi. Alongside trade which linked fnclia 
and Europe, there were trade coniacLs with the Far East. The 
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ilevciapmcnt of agrii:uhiirt‘ and trade under vanaus rulers of small 
states nalunilly resulted iit a struggle for power and greater wealth. 

The stage was now set for the building of empires in India. Tlie 
Arthtjjasrra, a treatise on government assigned to this period, 
describes in great detail how the land should be administered. The 
state was to be divided irtto regions, the smallest unit being the 
village. Tlie tax system is spelled out with care, under various 
categories — agriculture, trade and even the taxation of pn>siitule5 
are mentioned in this text. Tax was to be collected by officials, after 
inspection: larv and order w'as to be maintained at all cost, for the 
benefit of the ruler. The area along the Ganga river, where cities 
bad mushroomed along the banks, and where mineral and 
agricultural wealth was ahundtmt, was the target for a^nquest and 
control. 

From among the small kingdoms emerged the Maury an empire. 
W'ith its capital at Pataliputra (in the ridnity of the modem dty of 
Patna, in Bihar). The greatest of the Mauryan emperors was Asoka 
— a name one often hears or reads about In contemporary' India. 
He is remembered because he W'as the first to unite a large portion 
of what is today called India. His empire stretched fmm Assam, 
Bengal and Orissa in the east to the Punjab and the pre-partition 
North-West Frontier Province, and as far south as present-day 
Karnataka. The size of Asoka's empire and the extent of his 
influence are indicated by the widespread distribution of the edicts 
he had had engraved on nocks and stone pillars. Tlie script used in 
most of these edicts Ls called Brahmi. These royal declarations were 
inspired by the Buddhist faith to which Emperor Asoka had became 
a convert. 

It w^s through many battles that Asoka had won his vast empire, 
but finally, dismayed by war and blotxJxhed, he turned to the 
philosophy of non-violence, of peace — the way of the Buddha, 
Some hisioiians have seen political and economic compulsions, 
rather than a genuine change of he.irf. behind this sudden 
conversion, Asoka's huge army wax a drain on the economy, and 
the empire had grown too large for effective udministmtion. 

However that might be, Asoka has become a model of the great 
and just ruler and benevolent king. 

When India won its independence from British rule, it wa.s from 
Axoka and Buddhism that the emblem.s of sovereignty w'erc draw'ti 
for the seal of the Republic of India and the Indian national flag. 
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Tile kilter 1$ a liortzofitaj tricolour of saffron, white and green. 
Saffron is the colour witm by monks ami saints, the colour of 
sacrifice and honour; white stands for puritv anti unity: green for 
prosperity. On the central while hand is a dark blue-black cfutkru, 
the Utjddhisi wheel of tlliarniu — tl/ianiiu being a W'ord with nuuiy 
metuiings: duty, life, action, law. but also social order, the ideal 
order of the world. Tlie wheel, therefore, i& symbolic of perpetual 
change and movement, progress and ‘right acti(in\ 

Tile emblem of the Indian Republic, seen on all Indisin currency' 
and ofndaJ notepji|X’r and publications, is derived from the capital 
of a stone column erected by Asoka at Sarnath. This capital still 
exists. It has four lions, back to back, facing the cardinal dircciions, 
carrying ihu tiharma chakra (now broken), and is preserved in the 
Architeologictil Museum at Samnth. menijoncd in this volume, 

Tlic sculpted lion capirat is characteristic of Asokan art; the 
beautiful ydliw'isb stone, with its Md carving, has Isecn so well 
polished that the sheen is still visible, even loday. Another sculpture 
with the same lustre is that tif a large female figure canyttig a 
fly-vvhLsk. ihe celebrated [:)(darg;mj Yakshi of the State MuNcum m 
rainji- This Yaksht has ifavciled to exhibitions in many countries 







ovL'rsoas, and is still magnificent despite her 2,f*tKJ ixlti years' age. 
Tlic Patna Museum alsii has a great collection of terrHeoita figures, 
excavated from nearby sites, belonging to the Maiiryan Period, 

The Rise of Kmpires (Af> 1—5(K)I 
ITie first few ceniurics of the Christian era w’cre extremely 
imeresting in Indin. Trade with the Middle Bisi brought Jewish and 
early ('hristian travellers and merchants to India, espedally to the 
west coast tif fCerahi. How-ever. it was only many centuries later, in 
the ISth and I9th centuries under the patronage of the colonial 
powers, that large-scale conversions to Cniristiunity occurred, and 
church construction was undertaken. In the northwesiem region, 
Oraeco-Romaji influence Temained. Famous and very powerful 
rulers, such as Kanishka, the Kush an dynasty ruler of the Gandliara 
region, promoted economic growth, develop me nl and the spread of 
Buddhism. 

U was during this period that the iinage of Buddha came into 
vogue. In the previous period (5(K) BC-AD 1), sculptures on stupas 
and their railings carried only symbols of the Buddha, imponant 
among which were the tree under which he attained enlightenment, 
an empty throne and the Buddha’s footprints. For philosophical and 
religious reasons, the Buddha was not represented in tiuman fonn. 
Diis was the attitude of wiiai is called the flinayana School of 
Buddhism. It wsls the later Mahay ana School that adorned ils 
temples with Images of the Buddha in various postures: standing, 
meditating, preaching and even lying on his death bed. 

Fhe early Bu<.ldha images of the Gandhura school show marked 
Graeco^Roman influence. The sharp nosc« wavy hair and loga-like 
robes are quite easy to identify with Roman art. 

lire Govemmem Museum in Mathura and the National Museum 
in Nevi Delhi have gcHid collections of early Buddha figures, in 
theic. the artists' struggle to achieve an expression oti the face that 
would convey inner peace, meditation and tranquility is evident, 

Tile seated or standing figures arc delicate and small compared with 
the giant Buddha imageslhat are seen In Nepal, Sri Lanka, lliaiJantl 
and Japan, atid which date from later centuries. 

Buddhist rtK'k-hewn ars'hitccturc is to be seen in Maharashtra and 
OrisSit. .At Ajunta. along a peaceful, istjiuicd hillside, the rtK'k face 
has been carved out to fashion viharm (cells for Buddhist monks 1 
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and chuitviu i>r prayer hiilK for «»ngregational worship These halls, 
excavated and sculpted in the solid rock of the hillsides, were 
designed in imitation of csmsfructionj^ in wkxI. with pillars and 
ribbed rooting. 'Hie stone walls of the I’ihtmis and chuitya’i of Ajanta 
are adorned with famous wall paintings in beautiful, muted minerid 
colours. Ceilmg-s and pillars of the rock-hewn halls are also similarly 
decorated with paintings depicting ihe life of the Huddha, Juiaku 
tales (Stones of the Buddha's previous incamatioos), and decorative 
panels. 

Apart from producing groat work.s of Buddhist art, Ibe early 
centuries of the Christian era saw enormous developments in a 
mi miter of i«lier f1cld.s. "fhe universities of TaxiJa fin the Gandhura 
region) and of Nalanda in Bihar attracted scholars from all parts of 
the country, and from the A.sian continent as a whole, Schttlarly 
works in the fields of philostiphy. linguiistics. literature, asironomy, 
mutliematics. science, medicine, art and dramaturgy were written, 
and have had great influence on the development of Tnillan culture. 

During the reign of the Guptas (ihird-fil'ih ceiuuries), a large 
pun of prcsem-day India was united once again into a single empire. 
The wealth of knowledge. accumulated over centuries, spread 
through all regions of the amniry, creating the underlying culturtd 
unity that is so visible today in religious customs, anchiteciure, 
sculpture. mu.sic and dance. 

Over the centuries powerful guilds of craftsmen led the w'ay 
towards great artistic achievements. There are references in literature 
and epigraphic evidence of merchants and artists contihuling liv the 
development of art through their patronage of the major rehgions of 
Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism, 

In the religious art of the Hindus, two new trends emerged during 
the Gupta period: f 1) the building of stone temples: and P) the nse 
in popularity of ihe three male gods — Brahma, Siva and Vishnu. 
Sculptures often monumemal in scale we a" produced in larger 
numbers than ever before. 

The earliest Hindu temples were pR'sumabh built of Wia>d and 
brick, It was during the Gupta period that Hindu temples were built 
ot stone decorated with sculptures. 'Hie standard lloor plan was 
simply of one large ctiveted rtxtm. the gofhhtt gri/in, or sanctum, 
where the image of the deity was placed. 

To understaiKl how this temple (orm evolved, one ha.s to return 
to the idea and meaning of ;t Hindu temple. It syrrtboLL^cs the 
tinivci^. It is built up to face the four cardinal directions: the rising 
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sun. and the alignment and pnsitiun of the zodiaen! signs and planets 
arc also huill into the very foundations iif the temple. The temple is 
then a replica or rellection of the cosmos and the order of the world. 
The vertical tower of ilic temple pierces the sky. and fixes the 
p^ttion of the heavens in rdation to the earth! Tile upper regions 
of the temple walls are inhabited t>y sculptures in movement, 
musicians and dancers, anti celestial licings offering flower garlands 
to the gods. Air. which is the breath of life, is represented by 
sculpted figures in movement, never static or at rest. All the" 
elemenis of nature — air. water, earth and fire — are represented, 
to appease the forces of nature. Images of lovers and beautiful 
women are also included, as it is l^elieved that these protect the 
temple from lightning and other destructive forces, 

A temple is alsti a likeness of the universal being. The iHxiy of 
the temple is thought of as a human form, an idea in Indian 
philosophy used as an analogue and metaphor, simitar to the 
Western fnicdieval) concept of a church, 'Hre central, most holv 
part of the teinplc is the small rvx>m (tJie garhlia grUitt} housing llie 
idol — the very heart and soul of the building, Tlie r(K>ni is dark, 
calm and silent, like the eenire of the uiiivcnie. Within Ls the object 
of worship where only the initiated are allowed to enter. The whole 
giirhhti grihn is sfjeath'ed in walls of stone, like the flesh and limbs of 
the human Ixxly, Ttic stone clothing reflects the outer manifesiaiton 
of the fxxiy of the temple, and sculptures therefore cling to the 
surface walls. Hic outward-facing walls have representations of the 
goils in their appropnate postures and facing the cardinal pttitirs. for 
the temple is also the all-expanding universe. Sculptures protect the 
temple and guide the devotee towards the stable, quiet centre within 
the temple and witliiii the mind. 

Under the Guptas, both Hindu and Buddhist an seem to have 
nourished without loo much friction between them. Hindu temples 
and Buddhist religious buildings continued to l)e built in close 
proximity, each to some e.vteni influencing the an of the other. 

Hindu sculptures in terracotta and stone are sometimes narrative 
in luilure, with more than one figure, ilepicting in sculptural 
shorthand the main events of a story trom mythology. There are 
also purely decorative panels depicting musicians und dancers, court 
scenes, etc. Still other sculptures are of Hindu deities, identifiable 
by the symbols they carry. 

Tlie story iif the Humayatta, which today appears in many versions 
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and tanguage^, has. in ihe original Sanskrit of the kgendur^' sjige 
Valmiki, over KJri.OOri lines, [t js, in essence, the storj' of the exile of 
a yotmg prince. Rama, his \sife Siia and brother Lakshmana. arising 
out of the jealousy of other members of the family. While m exile, 
Sita is kidnapped by R:ivana. King of Lttnka. Rama and his bixithcr, 
after a fierce battle, rescue Siia and return in triumph to their 
kingdom. The return of the heroes and their victory over evil are 
celebrated in the pejpuJar festival of lights. Divali. each year. Ilte 
sagti is embroidered with many sub-plots and episodes and is replete 
with lyrical passages on love, loyalty. Jealousy, greed and pride and 
human valutas in general, which give the Ramayana tasting relevance. 
Even today, episodes from this epic provide a major source of 
themes for Indian dance, theatre, puppetry and literature. 

The Mahabfuiram Is ihc longer of the two major Indian epics. It 
describes tire conflict among members of a royal family over 
property and land The Pandavas (five brothers) and their asmmon 
wife Draupadi are defeated in a game of dice, and lose their 
kingdom to their cousins, the hundred Kaurava brothers. They are 
forced into exile, where many events lake place,There are stories 
within stories, a sort of cxrmpendiiim of folklore arid folktales. The 






rectum io fight a great battle against their kinsmen. It isi as 
a prelude to this cataclysmic clash that Lord Krishna deliveis his 
celebrated sermon, the Bbagavut Giia, the *Song Celestial', in which 
he discounies on the mcatiittg of life, conflict, war. death and duty. 
Tilts part of the MahahltaraiHt the ‘Gita' as it usually called, lies at 
the core of Hindu doctrines and religious practice and has deeply 
influenced the life and thought of Indians over the ages, 

Gupta an. architecture and sculpture, the Hindu myths and 
legends, music iuid dance — all travelled with sailors and merchants 
to the East, lo Thailand, Cambodia and java, influencing the 
construction of the great temples of Angkor Wat and the 
monumental Buddhist temple of Borobudur, The dance anil 
puppetry of this region continue to draw themes from the Haniaytnia 
and Mahahharata today. 

The Age of Experinientation (AD S(M)- KJOUJ 
The Gupta empire had evolved a miem of administration and 
taxation with an elaborate network of officiats and governors. Land 
was granted for the upkeep of these officials and for religious 
purposes as well. Since it was not possible for direct control to be 
exercised by the ’emperor* himself over every comer of the empire, 
powH^r felt into the hands of lesser administrators. In an as well, we 
see a emw'ing tendency' towards the assimilation of diverse elcmems. 
rather than centralized control. Animal totems and the religious 
beliefs of certain communities were amalgamated into the Steady 
large pantheon of Hinduism, as were their rituals and forms of 
artistic expression. 

India after the Guptas disintegraied into smaller kingdtims. each 
riding on the ebb and flow' of prosperity in agriculture and trade, 
both internal and foreign. 

In South India, a number of powerful empires emerged during 
this period, each offering a distinctive contribution to the mosaic of 
Indian culture. Tlie I^Uava dyniisty’s capital was Kanchipuram, a 
city of temples. At Muhabalipmam, the ancient seaport on the ea.st 
coast about 35 kilometres (22 miles) from the present city of Madras, 
huge granite boulders and pans of hillside along the beach were 
hewn and carved into temples, with rooms, pill^ and sculpted 
walls. Despite ihe enormous technical difficulties involved, the 
architect-artist chose to experiment with the design of the roof of 
the temple. From this experiment came the pyramidal temple tower 
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or ^hikara, now typical of South Indian temples, with distinct 
honzontal levels made up oi miniature temple-roof designs. 

PaJJava sculpture is characterized by the pale granite used, and by 
the soft, elongated lines of the sculpted figures of deities and donors, 
and the decorative panels depicting attendants and animals. Tlie 
Madras Museum has a giKki collectioii of satlpture in stone and a 
few exquisite hranzes of the Pallava period. Nevertheless, it is worth 
visiting Maliahaitpuram and Kartchipurnm to see the art of the 
Pallnvas in all its splendour, 

Kanchipuram is still a thriving cultumE centre today. It has over 
100 temples, each with its ow'n elaborate celebrations and 
processions attracting hundreds of pilgrims. Temples were built by 
the king, or by donation from the villagers- The village water tank 
wa.s also built with the eontrihtitioiis of the people, and every South 
Indian village Ls proud of its tank, the centre of daily life, even 
today. .Around the temples, shops and market-places have 
developed, where neighbouring villagers bring their wares for sale. 
Still found alongside the temple complex arc the homes and 
workshops of local artisans — potters, weavers and goldsmiths. 
Kanchipurum also has a very ancient uni\'crsiiy, or g/im/twfrt. where 
teacher fguroi and student live, work and study together. This model 
of temple town or city is characteristic of South India, with the 
temple a.s the cenire of all ctiltural life — music, dance, crafts, 
education and philosophy. The later temples of Madurai and 
Chidambaram evolved over the centuries on almost the same lines. 

The inspiration and example of the temples of Kanchipuram 
travelled to the north, Here activity wa.s eonttnutng in the region of 
Ajanta. in the present Anrancabad District of Maharashtra, where 
Buddhist caves of an earlier pericKt are locaieU. It was during the 
reign of the ptiwerful Rnstrakutas. the power rivalling the Chalukyas 
and the Pallavas. tlial work continued in this region. Not very fur 
from Ajanta. at a site named ElUira, rock-hewn architecture was 
constructed by Buddhists, Jams and Hindus. ITic Hindu rock-cut 
halls bavi; larger-than-life sculpted deities in dramatic and impressive 
com posit ions. The most amazing is the Kailash Temple — an entire 
temple with rooms, halls, porticos and wimJow,s. sculptures of 
figurines, and motifs all cars'cd t>ui of the hillside. The temple sitmds 
free from the rvKk, as though it were built from foundations 
upwurds. whereas in fad it was canx'd from the top dwvn. This rock 
temple U mixJetied on the Kailashnath Temple of Kanchipuram, 




































ITtere were other kingdoms of importance in this period: Tor 
insiance. the Western Clialukyas with their mttgnificetit temple 
experiments at Ailiole, BaJami and PatiadakaJ in prescni-day 
Karnataka, In the Chalukyan cities of Aihole and Pauadukaf the 
pfolutype of Indian temples was developed. Styles that later 
influenced the architecture of Orissa and Central India* are ail lo be 
found here. 

At the same time other kingdoms flourished, such a.s the Pala arid 
Sena dvniisttes of West Bengat and the eastern region of Bihar. 
Some goixl examples of Pala and Sena sculpture are housed in the 
Indian artd Ashutosh Museums. Calcutta, and the National Museum. 
New Delhi. The influence of Pala and Sena art spread to Nepal. 
Tibet and fliailaiid in subsec|ueni centuries. It is during this peritxi 
(500-1000 AD) that one can see a cultural web Ix'ginoing to emerge, 
throu^ the spread of Indian an - both Hindu and Buddhist — 

Utai linked distant places together, not only within India but beyond 
its present boundaric.s, 

The Maturatiim of Hindu Art 

and the lntri>ductUm of Lslum (AD KHKf-lSU0> 

During this period, the country was fragmented into several smaller 
kingdoms, each vying for power and control. In a system akin to 
feudalism, kings granted the government of land to others in return 
for loyalty and the supply of armies and men in times of trouble. 
Such ptiwer in the hands «jf governors of slates enabled feudatories 
to rise to power, claiming in turn their own kinghood and the right 
to govern the land under their jurisdiction. Time and again small 
rulers ascended to power, overthrowing neighbourirtg rivals and 
evenlualiy their own king himself. This political and economic system 
may have been the cause of the social insecurity, continuous strife 
and the constant intrigue which prevailed duriti'g lhi,s period. 
However, in the world of art it led to the development of a number 
of unique schools of regional art, using forms <if eirpression that 
were both nidi vidua] and energetic in style- 

The kingdoms of importance were the Cholas. the Cheras. the 
Pandyas and the Hoysalas in the south; the Ricstrakuta-s. Chalukyas 
and Cluindellas in the centre; the Pratiharas. Rajputs and Chauhans 
in the west; am) the Palas, Senas and the Eastern Gangas in the 
ea.s!, with kingdoms of impiirtanoe also in A,ssam. Nepal. Tibet and 
Kashmir. Architectural achievements were matched by those m the 




fields iff sculpture, piiiittiitg. incriiture. dance and music. Each region 
begun to develop its own regional language derived from the roots 
of Sanskrit, Tamil and other spoken dialects. 

ti was this period that saw ihe maturation of Hindu anistic 
expression, after centuries of experimentation. In South India, the 
Choi as hud emerged in the previous period as a powerful dynasty, 
with trade contacts with the Far East and marriage alliances with Sri 
Lanka and also other kingdoms within India. Their capital was in 
the region of prescntnlay Tanjore. or Thanjavur District, which is 
today the rice bow-I of Tamil Nadu. The Cholas, who were great 
patrons of art, built hcautifril temples and encouraged poets and 
ischolat%. The city of Tanjore ha* the great Brihstdeswara Temple, 
and the Tanjore Art Gallery has some of the finest bronze and stone 
sculptures of the Chola and Pal lava schools. The collection of the 
Govcitiment State Museum, Madras, is also outstanding in tonality 
of workmanship. In Tanjore today, there are still craftsmen who 
fashion hmnze figures. 

In the Hoysaia kingdom in the region of present-day Karnataka 
{Mysore, Hassan District area}, magniheent, oraaie temples 
profusely decorated with sculptures were constructed. The design of 
the Hindu temple, common to all pans of India, evolved into a 
unique form w'ith a star-shaped plan and bands of sculpture in which 
each figure was laden with carved details of jewellery and stylistic 
ornamentation. This was neither a period of ‘the dark ages' nor a 
period of decadence, but one of maturation and flowering of a 
number of syles. each coloured by its region of origin. 

On the east coast, the region of the present'day state of Orissa 
came under the rule of the Ea.Mcm Gangas. The relative peace and 
tranquility enjoyed by this region, thanks to its matrimomal and 
military alliances with the Cholas, created conditions favourable for 
the building of beautiful temples. Those at Bhubaneswar, Puri and 
Konarak represent the Orissan style of architecture at its best. A 
regional variation in (he pattern of iirchitecture and sculpture was 
the conical shape of the sWjtarflj;, embellished with sculptures of 
deities, dancers and other secular themes, which today provide 
interesting information on the life of the people at the time the 
temples were coninmcted. Ori.ssa developeil its own form of classical 
dance, linked with temple worship, called Odissi and much of tlie 
style reflects the scnsiJou,snes& of Orissian temple sculptures, 

Stjme of die Orissa temples are open to all visitors, while others 
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like the Ljng:iruja Temple a! Bhuhaneiiwar and the Janannath 
Temple of Puri, are important pilgrimage places open only to 
HindiLs. The temple at Puri celebrates a chanot fesiival. ever%' vear 
The presieJing deity. feeling the heat of June-July, is moved to 
his summer ahoele in a huge wooden charitit that is drawn by his 
devotees. The temple can or ehanot, decorated with flowers and 
banners, and the surging ihrotig of pilgrims that surrouml it as it is 
drawn ihorugh ihe streets of Purr, is a spectacle unintuched b\' 
chariot festivals else where in ihc coutiln'. 

Ttie idea of the t^ath of chariot was uwd in a remarkable way in 
the building of the Sun Temple at tConarak, Orissa. Tlte entire 
temple is fashioned to nesemble a magnifieem carriage, complete 
with stone wheels and horses, representing the chariot of the Sun 
God. 

Sculptures removed fnim these temples arc on display at some 
major museums. The Ori^ State Museum in Bhubatieswar has 
some excellent examples, along with a magiiificicm collection of 
early illustrated palm-leaf manuscripts. 

Khaj'uraho is a ii^tw'n in presont-day Madhva Pradesh, a half-ht>ur 
atr journey away from Delhi. Here, in the liih century , the 
Chandella rulers built a complex of elegant Hindu and Juin temples 
raised on high platfrnm.s, so as to give the impression, in prortle, of 
a range of ascetiding mountains. The Khtijuralio temples will alwajns 
remain latnous for their sculptures, and infamous for the erotic 
themes of some of ihem. GchnI colleetions of Chandella sculptures 
from these temples can be seen a! the Khajuraho Site Museum, the 
Indian Museum in Calcutta, and at the National Museum. Nesv 
Delhi. Tile delicacy and subliety of the sculptures — of amorous 
couples, women dressing and iimlrcssing. playing anti W'riting love 
letters — echo the richness of Indian love poetrv, music and dance. 

The tradition of Indian love poetry dates back j.{KXI years or 
more, but in the period we are now discussing, a new wave of p<.K^try 
and music emeigcd in what is called ifie Hiuiku movemenl. lihtikti ' 
means faith/devotum. which was the eomcriKine of the Hindu 
revivalisi movement to wJiich it lends its nimte- The Bhakiis stressed 
that single-minded devtuion to God brought man closer to Him. 

Hiey expressed this devotion in poetry and song, which they 
m pea ted tirelessly. This devotional poetry ciiughc the pet)ple‘s 
imagination and spread cvery^vherc. 'Hie metaphor used by these 
piieLs w;jx that of human yearning for one's beloved, signlri'ing 
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humun i4doration of ihq disine. The embrace, the passion, ihc 
yearning of the tover couid have a titcrar significance in human 
relationships and yci evoke an aimost erotic symbolism on a 
metaphysicaJ plane. 

The first half of the present millennium also heralded the arrival 
in Indio of the follower; of Islam, Anib traders had for centuries 
been piLssIng througJi India, along caravan routes that linked China 
atid Europe, pnsviding horses and other items of trade to ports on 
the west coast of India. They brought to India and took freim it many 
idea.s, invenlions. jewels, spices and titlier commodities. Paper, 
invented in China, was carried by the Arabs to India and Europe: 
they did the same for silk. 

Apart from traders, there wore others who were attracted by the 
W’cakh of India — the gold and precious stones amassed in Its 
temples and palaces — and predatory raids from the northwest 
OLTurred in the tenth and 11th centuries. Taking into account a 
natural tendency to exaggerate, the evidence suggests that India was 









unbelievably wealthy, the temples aotl palaces well ciitkiwed to 
aitraoi the interest of these invadera. Was it years of aa'umulated 
wealth, or the prosperity of the era. that glimmered like a 
lighthouse? Whatever the arwver. the arts w^ere thriving, crafts were 
in their element and India looked a greener pasture to many. S<»on 
the Islamic raiders w'ere tempted to make India Ihetr home. 'Ilie 
Delhi area. iTadjiionally ruled by Hindu kings, was taken over by a 
succession of Muslim sultans. The liist Muslim d.ynasty built a new 
city, in which Outb-ud-din Aibak constructed Delhi's first mosque 
and the towering Quib Minar, It is obvious that Hindu craftsmen 
and masons wo^ed on ihe mosque along with Muslims, to build the 
arched corridors and carv'e the intricate calligraphy in tJte stone O'! 
the Quib ctimplex. The Khaljis and the Tu^ilaqs were followed by 
others who built their imperial cities in the Delhi area. 

As the power of the Delhi sultanate declined, a number of small, 
new kingdoms, some with Hindu and some with Muslim rulers, 
emerged in Gujarat, Rajasthan. Kashmir. fiengaJ and in the south. 
The contemporary literature speaks of the wealth and grandeur of 
the Vijayanagar empire and today csiensive excavations are in 
progress at Hampi in modern-day Karnataka, tn kingdoms under 
Islamic rule, beautiful mosques and secular buildings were 
constructed, each carrying a touch of the distinctive flavour of the 
regional culture, grafted on to the basic featureit of Islamic 
architecture. 

With the rise of regtonal kingdoms in India, over the last lhou.saitd 
years there has been a remarkable development of distinct regional 
styles in architecture, sculpture and painting, and in the literature of 
langitages like Hindi in north India, Gujarati in western India. 
Bengali in the east, Marathi in the Deccan, and Malayalnm, 
Kannada and Tamil in the south. Tire court language of the Lodi 
Sultanate at Delhi was Persian, replacing Sanskrit in many regions 
of north India. 

The administrative rieeds of the Islamic rulers of Nivrth India, 
with their Turkish and Persian heritage, led to the development of a 
new and very lyrical language, or rather an assimilation of a 
substantial number of Persian words into the voaibulary and 
grammatical structure of Hindi, (o form the language that is now 
called Urdu and which is extensively spoken in Nortli India. Urdu 
literature is noted for its lyricism and elegance of expression, both in 
prose and poetry. 
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■f'lK* Last Five Hundred \ cars r\J) t5iKt-2U«lH 
Tile Mujdiat Empire, 

Bahur, the launder trf the Mughal dynasty, coiu{ucreJ a large part 
af northern India, With him. Babur brou^it nctv lechnoloEies. 
systems of .idminisimiion and warfare, and new amtamentv He laid 
out the firsi formal garden in India. A fonnal garden is seen in 
Islamic shouglu as man’s nitempi to ereaiu a near paradise on earth, 
sinvikir lt> ihni in heaven, with trees, tlijwers, birds, hutterfliea. and. 
running through it. canaJs and fountains (for water is the symliol of 
life) - all iirranged in perfect hurniony and t)rdtfr. Many Mughal 
miinuniciit.s and palaces were suiroundetJ bv beautiful gardens and 
orchards, 

Babur's son. Mumayun. reigned for a short perittd and was then 
defeated by his rival. Slier Shah Sur. the Afghan ruler of Bihar, and 
driven out of Delhi. He took refuge in the Persian court, where he 
was assisted in his plans to remiiquer his Indian terrilors. The 
supremacy of Persia and its culture naturally .affected Humayun. 
wlio. on his \ktorious return to India, brought with him Persian 
anisis. scijohirs, and poets who created great works of art and music 
m India. Huniiiyun's capital was once again established in Delhi 
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and. when he died, his wife had a beautifuJ maustiknm huili ftir 
him. in which the Persiiin engineering principle of the double*dome 
and some other eoncepis were incorporated in the alreadv current 
indo-Islamic anchitcciure that had evolved in the prcslous peiitHl- 

Humayun's son. Akhar, e.stended the Mughal empire to Bengal 
in the east. Gujarat in the west and the Deccan in the south Tliis 
huge temtor>' brought him great wealth hut required a highly 
organiiicd administrative, transportation and communicaiion system 
to ensure effective control of even the remotest regions in his 
extensive domains. Despite Akbar's years of exile with his father 
Humayun, his inability to read, and his accession to the throne at a 
very ycning age. he became a great patnm of the arts. Artists and 
eraftanicn pr^uced illustrated mamuscripts. such as the Bfthtirtuiftm, 
of the extraordinary si^ts rectmled in Bahur^ diary The 
Stihurtmtfui has illustrations, iilmost scientific in their 
feprcsenlaiiunul detail, of animals such as the rhinoceros and 
elephant, and of birds and plants which Babur had never seen 
before. 

Aklxir had many Hindu wives, a policy of political matrimony 
that enabled liim to have allies in many Hindu courts. His eclectic 
tastes extended to many subjects, including the fields of philosophy 
and religion, and he even attempted to synthesize a new. universal 
religion. During his reign, which an historians can readily lalwl as 
die Teign of red sandstone', he buili the Red Fort in Agra. Not far 
from Agra, on a hilly ouicnip. Akbar created Faiehpur'Sikri. a 
beautiful royal city, built entirely of local red s;indslcrne. The palace 
buildings are rtMimy and airy, and the pinkish red of Ihe stone glows 
in any light, it was here that Akbar gave his patronage to the 
syiuheiic architeaural style called indo-lslamic, which borrowed and 
adaptetl features from both Hindu and Islamic buildings. Tlie ros'al 
city, sadly, had to be abandoned for lack of water and' Akbar 
returned to Agra- 

Just belore his death. Akbar began the construction of his tomb, 
as was the practice in those days, ft is a truly remarkable structure, 
bctuing many Hindu ckmcnt.s and very unlike the lomh of his 
faihcr. Humayun. It was constructed on many JevtN, with <jpen. 
pillared I mils placed one alxive the other. The engineering pridples 
of pillar Hind beam were traditionally used in Hindu architecture, 
while Islamic buildings were clmracterLded by the use of urdies and 
domes. In Akhar’s tomb, as in his pulaocs, there is a combination of 














Hindu-style flat rtx»fs, pillared luHls, witK wide spanning Islaniic or 
Persian arched openings, 

ITie intiueiice of Persian an and ideas during Akbar's reign is 
quite evident. Yet tl was in liis reign that the synthesis of Indian and 
Islitmic aesthetics found maximuirt scope for experimentation and 
crcattoii. Under Akbar's rule, many illusimted mannseripts on etrurt 
life and his acliiei.'emenis were compiled as the Akharnama. 
e.samples of W'hich can l>e found in the Victoria ant.} Albert Museum 
in London, and in other museiims. Tliere are also manuscripts that 
Akbiir had ordered to be tninslated from tiindu chissics and epics 
like I he Rattiayana and MtiUahhuruta, 

Akbar trred in all aspects of his life lo blend the two cultures he 
represented. To his royal aturts came artists from all pnris of India, 
Raftsmen wh<» prepared ihu fine.st amt our. utensils of metal, gold 
jewellery and te.stiles. Artifact.s belonging to the reign of Akbar. his 
«)n Jahangir, and of Shah Jahatv d't>* grands<jn) have been preser^'ed 
in the National Museum in New Deihit the Satar Jung Museum in 
Myderabad. and the Victoria and Albert Museum in London, and 
also elsewhere. These are very rare objects, of great beauty, 
prepared by the best artists of the land. 

Jahangir, Akbar's son, in a comparatively unevemful reign, 
continued the tradition of excetteni architecture and produciion of 
exquisite paintings. His father had made sure tha Jahangir s 
childhood was more privileged than his own. and Jahangir gained 
ihe reputation of being less interested in politics than in the joys of 
luxurious living. 

Shah Jahan. Akbiir s grandson, inherited a vast uivd very powerful 
empire. He Ihercfore had ample resources to indulge irt extravagant 
architectural projects. He is. of aiursc. I>esi rememlsered for the 
cttnstruction of the Taj Mahal, the tomb of his beloved svife. Mumiaz 
.Mahal. It was begun in 1632. and several hundred people w'cre 
involved in designing and planning it and in supcrs'izing its 
construction. Precious stones and other materials were'brought to 
Agra from all parts of India and elsewhere to prepare the intricate 
inlay work on ihe marble tomb. In style, the buiWing it.sclf resembles 
the tomb.of Humayun in Delhi. Shah Jahan‘s architecture can he 
distinguished, however, because fie preferred (or could affordj 
buildings faced with marble. Ibe stately gateway of the Taj Muhal 
in Agra, its location by the river Yamuna t Jumna), the clear skyline 
without distractions and the well-laid our garden with its fountains 
and channels — all form a perfect setting for the tomb, 
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While the Taj Mahal was being built, Shah Jahaii mi>ved hiii 
capital from Agra to (Old) Dellii (then known as SJiahJaltanabad), 
and began the eonstiucTion of yet another fortified royal palace, 
now famous as the Red Fort of DelhL Within the fort are e?ieelleni 
examples of Shah /aha ns taste m aiehitecmre — regal rooms and 
halls, gardens and pavilions. Later, for his Friday prayers, lie had 
the Juma M;es}id built, a mirsque magnificent Ixitli in scale and 
design. 

Thousands of visitors go each year to see the 1‘aj Mahal anrl the 
Red Fort Tlicse buildings are now bare, stripped of much of their 
original omanieniation and of the accessory items That must have 
formed a vital part of their ambience. To reconstruct the 
magnificence of the Mughal court, one has to lum to museums, to 
examine Mughal pamiiiigs. textiles, arms, objects of jade, jewellery' 
and. of ci>urse. asutemporary literature. 

Mughal ptuntings have been preserved in almosl all major 
museums in India. The National Museum (Delhi), the Bharat Kala 
Btiavan Museum (Banaras). the City Pahice Museum (Jaipur), the 
Prince of Wales Museum (Bombay), and in England the Wmiria 
and Albert Museum have very gomJ eoHeetions. From these 









ddicaiely coloured comp««iions. one can denve a lot of mfoniiatton 
on The costumes, jewellery, customs, festivals, celebrations, 
armaments, spons and doniestic life of the times. 

Muglial illiLsiratioiis cover many subjects; hunting scenes, court 
celebrations, exquisite naturc-siuJy paintings of birds and animaJs. 
and a few portraits. The use of the term 'minialurc' for Mughal 
illu-slrations is sonicwiiat kxKse. In India, dried palm leaves three to 
live centimetres (an inch or two! wide and 25 to 31) cemirnetres (Mi 
to 12 inches) long were uscti to form h<x)ks befon: paper was 
introduced. Flic leaves were illustrated with paintings which 
accompanied the text. Paper wtls introduced from China and thrtniji^ 
Islam (the "religion of the Ihsok'), and later i-iindu rulers used it to 
prepare illustrated manuscript.s. Tlie palm-leaf and paper illustrated 
biiiirks were both small in size, 'lliey were miitiaiures in comparison 
with mural and ceiling (fresco) paintings, or the oil canvas paintings 
to which Huropcans were accustoined. Hence Ihe English term 
'miniature paintings' is a relative term, coined during British rule. 

Some excellent examples of textiles, anns and Rtyai household 
objects can be seen in the Salar Jung Museum (Hyderabad), the 
City Palace Museum (Jaipur) and in the Bharat Kab Bhavan 
(Banaras). They include Jade dagger handles, bowls and tmok stands 
studded with rubies and gold. Jade t.s not found in India, but the 
Mughals had the stone brought from China and fabricated into 
objects in iheir w'orkshops. 

Shah Jahan’s descendants were unable to hold ihe ctTvpire together 
for long, and it stKm broke up into smaller states and kingdoms. 
These continued to patronize ihe arts, often emulating the Mughal 
style of music, painting, architecture, costume ami cu-stoms, 

Culonial Rule 

After the disirttegration of the Mughal empire, many of the court 
artists arc said to have migrated to other areas, looking for 
patronage. During the 17th. ISlh and Mhh centuries ihc court 
paintings of the Rajasthani, Pahari. l>eccani and other schix>|s or 
styles came into their own. The architecture promoted by the nilers 
of the various states was u-sually ari amalgam of the imperial Mughal 
style and their own, resulting, very often, in incongniou.s mixtures. 

The centuries of interaction hetwocn Hindu and Islamic ideas, 
arts and language led to the creation of a new religion. Sikhism, 
which is India’s youngest. The Sikh saints drew inspiration from 
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c«fiiemporar\' philostiphitJi and ciiablished a fine tradinon of 
literature and, luier, archileciure of their own. 

India had had trade Jinks with countncs in the east and west for 
over 2JWJ0 years. I iowever. in the last yeat^, Arab trade was 
displaced by that of the Portuguese, French, Dutcji and Hniish. who 
established their respective East India Companies. Tlvey developed 
trading centres and 'fuemries' in India and built Itirge storage houses 
and offices. Indian industry responded to this new trade alliance, 
prtHludng fabricated gtHKls for the West. TIte Calico Museum of 
Textiles (Ahniedahadj hfis some excellent exnniples of Indian 
fabrics, designed and created for Western consumen:, 

loitei. as the trade brought enormous po>sperits to the home 
amntries. they saw the need to gain udminisinitive control over 
Indian territory , In the colonial period, the greater pan of India was 
under British rule, only present-day Goa and Pondicherry , with :i 
couple of other minor enclaves in each case, being under the 
Portuguese and the French respeclivdy. 

Colonial architecture Ixrgan with imposing administrative 
buildings, churches and officers, followed l^y residential quaricr>>, 
parks, liivspitaU and schtiHils. Iniereslingly enough, there arc 
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dominant art of the colonial ruler superimposed on an Indion 
easence. It was, after all. Indian artisans and masons who constructed 
the buildings under the direction of European architects. Apart from 
offices. Tcsidcntiiil houses sverc buiit in the cities of Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, Bangalore, Goa. Pondicherry and. finally. Delhi, 
when it was made the capital of the British Indian empire in |yi2. 
An [ndo-Ell rope an architecture emerged, compiete with gardens of 
hoih iropicaJ and European flowers and pliiiits. 

.'^part from buildings, objects relating to colonial India — 
documents, coins, weapons, prints, illustmtions and hoasehold items 

— are to be found in the Victoria Memorial Museum (Calcutta) and 
in the Fort St George Museum (Madras). 

11ie British developed India’s railway and postal network and 
estabii.s1ied a c<opy of the British administrative and educational 
s.ystem in India. Enlightened and dedicated European scholars made 
a study of India’s heritage, flora and fauna, which led to the 
preparation of beautiful books on Indian art, Ixitany and zoology. 

The influence of the West on costumes, customs and life-style 
began to he felt, beginnitig. of course, from the top. Indian princes, 
under British rule, adopted many new affectations Their foimer 
palaces, some of wliicit have been converted into museums in places 
like Gw'olitjr and Banxia, are full of eurit»s and kitsch from Europe 

- cuckoo clocks, marble garden-sculptune. eui-glass, and four-poster 
beds ooe.sistcd in uneasy juxiapctsition with Indian artifacts, 'Hie 
Salar Jung ctillcclion in Hyderabad has such mt?(ed material along 
with its genuine treasures. 

'fhe Independence Movement 

During the independence movement, when the Indian people united 
to end coIoFiia] rule, a number of cultural cvcnis uxik place. 
Mahatma Gandhi, inspired b\ ideas of self-rule and self-reliance. 
called for the Iviycolt of foreign gcxids and b\ his personal example 
mil Je Indian cottage indu-stiics and homespun cloth the very svmfxils 
of libe ration- 

There was a consdou.s attempt by anisls and pitets like 
Rabindriinath Tagore lo encouriigc indigenous forms of artistic 
expression in theatre, pi^tty. painting and crafts. The struggle 
again.st foreign rule inspired some of the best of Indian poetry and 
literature in all the regional languages — Bengali. Tamd, Gujarati, 



Marathi. Malayalam, Hintli, Urdu and oihtirs. Museums dirccity 
eoncemt’d with LUxuntcnting the Iroedam movement are the Oantlhi 
anil the Nehru me mu rial museums in Dcllii and Gandhi Ashram 
Museum in Ahmedahad, Gujarat. 

Ttitf National Gailer) of McHlein Art (Delhi), the Rahindra 
Bhaniti Museum (Calcutta) and the Santtnikeian University in West 
Bengal have represemaiivc eolkciions of paintings and sctilptures of 
leading anists associated with the freedom movement. 

Cnntemporary Times 

The post-independence periiKl, tn^m l'J4'' to the present day. has 
witnessctl a ilramatic change in the cultural life of the Indian people, 
especially the urban population. An CJtpanding middle class, with its 
colonial hangover, turned its eyes to Western Europe and America 
for cultural irtspiriXion. However, small groups of urban iniellectuals, 
government agencies and universities continued the British tradition 
and opened a few niore museums in India for the study and 
presen'ation of India's rich cultural heritage. 

Tlie National Gallery of Modem An (New Delhi) has a very 
comprehensive collL’Clion of Indian an (maitily painting and 
sculpture) dating from the po(Si-Ili57 period. City art galleries and 
exhibition halls, and dance, music and theatre performauces give 
some idea of presenitlay urltan Indian art trends. 

Running parallel to the urban cultural streatn are the rural and 
tribal streams, which involve Sd percent of the entire pi»pulation. 

Tile wealth of traditional Indian crafts in day, metal, and other 
natural materials like wood and bamboo, is still in evidence. 
Government sponsorship and pioneering work by dedicated 
individuals have brought crafts that were nearing extinction back to 
life. The major cities of India have ccutage industries and emporia 
that sell a variety of craft prtxlucts. 

The Crafts Museum (Ne%v Delhi), the Raja Kelkar Museum 
{Pune) and the A-shutosh Museum (Caiculta) arc examples of a type 
of museum that seems to lx; mushrtjoming all over the country. 
ITiese specialize in Indian everyday arts. 

.Many of the problems that India faced on attaining independence 
still await resolution, but much has been accomplished, including the 
setting up of a fnimewtirk for the presersalion of its cultural and 
historicai heritage. A substantial responsibility in this regard falls on 
India's major museums. 
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Mustiums 

New Delhi 

Tlic NaliDiml Museum 

The Nation*)] Museum is one of Itulia's finest. It has a vast and 
almost completely comprehensive seSeciion of Indian an, tanging 
fmm the prehistoric to the late medieval penixls. With its modetij 
extension and display areas, it provides a represemaiive introduction 
to the developniont of India's artistic traditions and also tncltides 
small collections from Cent ml Asia and of the pre-Columbian ait of 
the Antcricas, 

The origin of the museum goes back lo the days prior to 
independence when it was established and housed in Rashtrapati 
Bhavan. Tlte nucleus of the collection consisted of items that had 
been sent to London in IW7 for an exhibition at the Royal 
Academy. Instead of returning these objects to their respective 
museums, it was decided to keep them in Delhi for what w;ts to 
become the National Museum. Even today, this museum has a 
reputation for not returning borrowed items to their righilut twnersl 

At the eninmcc to the building, you will sec the foundation stone 
laid by Itti,lia's first prime mintsiei, Jawuharlal Nehru, on 12 May 
1955, The museum was moved into its present building in 1960, By 
the 19*X)s the new extension of the museum will he ready to display 
ihc museum's huge colteciinn iif over li'UJJtK) works of art. Art 
purchases each year add to the svcallh and splendtiur of this 
museum. 

The galleries of the museum are organized to follow n general 
historical and chronological sequence, and this pattern will be 
followed in this short survey of the museum's collections. 

The Indus ^’alle> C'lvilizallon Cinlioii' 

Until the 192t)s. when the remains of this urban culture w’ere 
discovered, it was believed that Indian history stretched back only as 
tar as the third century BC und the reign of ihe Mauryan dynasty. 
The dramatic and accidental finding of more ancient cities placed 
Indian civilization on a par with that of Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
both in antiquity and artistic merit. 

Tile earliesi of such cities to be discovered were tliosi; now i:^i:d 
Mohenjo-daro ('mound of the dead'), Harappa (from which the 
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Icrm 'Harappan culture' b derived), and Chanhu‘daro. These were 
excavated b\- (cams led by R,D. Banerii- Rni Bahadur Da>■^l Ram 
Sahni, then serving with the Areliaeologiciil Survey of Fiidia under 
Sir John Marshall, inadetjuate sciemific methodology and the use of 
inaccurate carbon dating hindered the work of these eLtrly 
excavatois. but they nevenhetess unearthed thousands of artifacts 
that lel] the story of iliis Lineioni culture. With the partition of the 
subconiincDt into two separate countries. India and Pakistan, at the 
time of independence t he finds from the excavations were also 
divided. So. whilst Pakistan gained the cxcuvaied cities of 
Mohenjodaro and Harappa. India was able to keep a substantial 
number of the artifacts discovered, many of which are displayed at 
the National Museum. Excavations are still in progress, and today 
India litis unowered a number of dtk-s and sites That lieloiig to the 
Indus Valley Civilization. 

Tliis culture, that spread its influence along and around the River 
Indus and beyond, is dated lo the period between 300 and 1500 
BC. The Indus Valley Civilization seems U> have changed vers' link’ 
over these thousand-odd years, during which lime several large, well 
planned cities were built. What has amazed historians h the 
suggestion of a uniform culture, with standardized, common city 
plans, building designs and even a uniform size of bricks used in 
construction. 1 his is despite the fact that the sites tie as far apart a.s 
Rupar in the Punjab and Loihal in Kathiawar District in Gujarat, 
and running right along the Indus River in Pakistan. 

In the gallery is a display of the elegant pottery of this culture, 
represeniiitive of the popular (and similar) taste that seems to have 
prevailed in all the major cities. Tliis pottery' was pnxluced mainly 
on the wheel, and wtis u.sually baked with a' red slip, and black, 
painted decorations. From the shape of the pottery, one can assume 
ihe functional use o! each piece — for cooking, storage of water or 
grains, and smaller vessels for precious oils and perfumes. There are 
plates, dishes with lids, gracious stands and lamps. The paintetl 
pottery is especially beautiful. The designs range from natural motifs 
for water, rain and the earth in wavy, dotted or speckled lines, to 
tho^ of animals, birds and fish. A large, brick-red, painted pot 
dcpiLis a rural scene with a farmer tilling the land, using two 
buffalos. The aninialb and the loneliness and hard labour of the 
farmer are touchingly portrayed. 

Another pot. perhaps used as a funerary um for burial purposes. 
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hils {t panel cjf rafher jtiyfiiMtwiking peaaxrks (tnim Cemetery H). 
TIk' artist ha^ placed a Ftgtii'e of a Kiiniian bein|; inside the stomach 
of one of the peacocks, possibly tn reference lo a myth or legend» o 
ritual or belief. There is great variety in the clay ware displayed, 
some ot the most contemporary-Itniking designs ctimmg from The 
Nal site. These arc specimens of patnrt^ pottery' with geometric 
desjgTLS in pale yellow, blues and greens, on white background. Tire 
shapes of the round, squat puts with diameters greater than their 
height, and those of the square (amps with noted rims are veiy 
l)cauliful. 

From the abundant clay available from the river banks, the artist 
of the Harappan culture fashioned not only pottery but also lays and 
figurines — the most chamiing and endearing feature of this riverine 
culture. The sculptures of a hull. ant-«iicr, pig and monkey are 
miniature masterpieces. Iliere are also modelled images of a flying 
hird and a little munkty climbing a pole, with its tail looped up on 
its back. One toy bull has a movable, nodding head, which the artist 
has de\‘ised using a hinge and thread. 

Among the human figures, there ore many that reflect somediiitg 
of the life of the people who inhtibitcd the ancient cities — a woman 
lying on a bed. breast-feeding her child; a woman kneading dougli; 
a person ctirrying a bird, perhaps a pet duck, securely under the 
arm. ITtese figures are liny, often not more than eight centimetres 
(lliiee inches) high, hut they Cfury the mark of playitil and o1>servani 
artists, w hose humorous and gentle touch has the joy of u child a.s its 
purpose. 

From the metal and clay toy carts, we gather something of the 
inode of transport that must have existed within the cities. Ixstween 
the villages and cities, and perhaps between cities too. Titere are six 
different types of carls, in various shapes and proportions, with 
large, srilid w'heels. We also kam of the tktmesiicatiim of animaJs 
such as the hull from these toys, and there is even one specimen of 
a toy bird-cage. 

TTiere is a variety of items made out of stone, from jeweHvry to 
luys. The scmi-predoiLs stone necklaces fiave been recoiisiructcd 
from the rounded beads found at the excavation sites. There are 
bone and shell buckles and carved pendants and hangks. a lovely 
little group of Nquirrets caimg nuts, and stoneware bowls. 

The steatite seals of the Indus Valtev Civilization have puzzled 
many historians. On display in gliiss-toppcd cabinet tables is a sample 
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of ihe muity small sjjali fouixl — st^nitf thrtie to four ceniimctres (an 
inch or two) in size. iittiJ square or rectangular m shape, Einh seal 
carries a representational nr a geometric design in inktgiio relief, 
with the curious Karappan script inscribed on top. nr along the side. 
'I'he relief has been so ei^ecuied as to render an inverted impression 
when it is pressed on to soft clay. The fine workmanship of the seals 
is especially noiewuithy. 

Amongst ihe collection is one seal which is espccbHy interesting; 
it portrays a seated man, wearing a huge butl-honi ca>wn or mask 
identihed hy some scholars as The oldest representation of an 
anthropomoqihtc guru or or ihe ongiii of the Oixi Siva, Beside 
and iTcneath the figure are animals such as the riiinoceios, hull 
ekphaiii. tiger, stag. etc. What has set the historians thinking is thsii 
today, the area around .Mohenjo-cbuio. where the seal was found, is 
virtually desert — dr\' and uninhabited hy the rhino. Moreover, the 
rhinoceros and elephant are now found only in tiorlheastem India, 
more than a thousand miles away. It may he, as Zimmer suggests in 
77ie An of hiiiiaii thtit the 

domestic animals of MntienjoKlaro indicate lhat ni ihe time, 
the dimaic of ihc Indus valley must have been daiii|>er. the 
vcgeioiion denser and the water supply more abundant than 
now. 

Other schokm feel this was not so. Still others suggest that the 
Harappan people denuded iheir rich fort.*sts lo build dties and for 
fires to hake thousand of bricks for buildings, thus changing the 
environment and climate si> drasrically that they had eveniually to 
foraake their houses and abandon the cities. Surely sucli 
environmental destruction is the sole prerogative of 2i)th-cicntury 
cultures! 

'Hie Indus Valley Civi li/at ion period Ls also referred to as the 
chalcolithic [wriud in Indiitn hlsioTy. in view tif its use of metal in 
addition to stone and clay. Cupper and bronze implemcnLs and 
sculptures have Iven found, at various sites. Silver and. more rarely, 
giild was used for the preparation of items of jewellery . Famous 
amongst tJie bronze objects is one that India was lucky to have 
obtained at pamtion. the so^alled Dancing tiirl. She stands naked, 
10,.^ centimetres (a little over four inches) high, wearing bangles 
right up one arm and a simple necklace. Her hair is swept into a 
long roll iHthind her head. One arm is placet) on her hip, and one 







leg l>eni slightly; her hciid is r^iised proudly as she ltx>ks down on 
the world as il passes hy . 

'ITie talent of tJie Hnruppan nictuKvorkers is also U' be seen in 
two almost COnieniponiry-kKiking pieces: an elepbnnt on wheels, and 
a cattle cart fn>m Daimahad, Maharashtni, Thtisc isso unbelievably 
elegant sculptures are signiricant examples of the sophistication of 
the Harappan artisTs. Even in the tiny objects such us the BuITulu 
frnm .Muhenjn-drunn (c. 2500 Bf). the artist has achieved a life-like 
rendering of the animal with its swishing tail, and head slightly 
uplifted, as though it were aiwut to moo. 

.Mauryan. Sunga and Saiuvuiuuii) .Art 
A most dramatic period in India's cultural history in tentvJ of 
sculptural remains l>egins in the third century BC, lung after the end 
of the lntlu.s Valley Civtliziition. 

Tile museum has some excellent examples of Mauryiin itciilpturc 
and Sungu art. Lent by the British Museum are a few sculptures 
from the Buddhist site at Amaravati. These sculpted panels of 
marble have a soft, delicate style. To be noted in these panels is the 
depiction of the beauty of the female form in a number of ptisturcs 
and stances. The best collect ton of Amaravati sculptures is, however, 
at the State Museum in Madras, The collection at the Nalitntal 
Museum has one panel of the .stupa fnjni .Vnrnruvuli'. the venerated 
funerary mound built by Btiddhisi.s to enshrine holy remains. Tlit>ugh 
the original Amarasati stupa in Andhra Hradesh was destroyed by 
vandals, this panel gives st>me idea of how the stupa may have 
Umkod. wjilr its hemispherical mound, surrounded by a tall sculpted 
railing. From the proportions of the figureti depicted in front of the 
railirtg, it would seem that the stupa was very talk which explains 
the si^e of panels displayed here which formed part of the stone 
fencing and decorations of rhe stupa. 

'fhe Art uf (^atnfhuru and .Mathura 

fhe northwest ot the suixxiniincnt. now ftrrming parts of present-day 
Pakistan and AfghanLitan. has yielded a W'calth of sculpture which is 
attributed to the era of Groecrk-ltnmun Innuence. following the 
invasion Hy Alexander the Great of Mneedonia in the third century 
BC. Greek and Roman trade with thi.s region continued for 
cxmiuhes. during which Buddhism was given patronage hy the rulers. 
Tlte result was a style of art referred to iis (.Tandhiinin fGandhara 
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being (he name of the region), A fammiii university also functioned 
in this region. ai Taxila. attracting scholars from the whole Buddhist 
world in Asia for pilgrimage, study and research. 

The figures of the BudfUia. in shiiiy. black-grey schist, are rendered 
ill the classic Gandharan styfe. Tlic rolses hang like a Roman toga in 
deep, heavy folds, while the face of the Buddha appears trtinstuit 
and meditatis'c. Tlie hair Ls fash ion wl in tbkk waves, drawn up into 
a top-knot. ITiere are also panels of scuJpiureii from the stupas of 
the region of Gandhara. depicting various scenes from Buddhist 
literature. Among the sculptured Isusis and damaged heads of 
figures, one sees the artists' attempts to imitate Greek and Roman 
ideals of figurative art. The expnsssive faces of a youDfi ehiid and an 
nJd man are given a touch of realism, to copy nature, as it were. 
Generally, realism rarely occurs in Indian art. as il is cuiLsidered 
unnecessary according to classical Indian aesthetic principles. 

Tile sculptures fmm Malhura in Uttar Pradesh, of the first fcis 
centuries of the Christian era, are easy to identify' as they have been 
worked in a delightful red sandstone, mottled with white. The 
excavations at Mathura yielded a number of sculptured panels that 
formed pari of the ritilings of stupas. The Govemmenl Museum in 
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Mathura isee page 215^211 lias the Exst otilleetjon ot both Ktuliuii 
anrJ Mailmra masterpieces in sculpture. Tile railing pands or 
balustrades are alst> easy to itleniib. for they eonsiisi of upright 
sculpted columns (the ixilusicrs) whieh used to be linked by 
horizontal lieams (the coping) decorated with lotus mot its. Some of 
the vertical columns are just a metre (three feet) high with (Imirative 
'i'ulpuires cif women devotees and tree nymphs or ^ilahhanjikas. 

TTiere is a panel with a w'oman holding a branch of a tree 
(.-Vsnkadhiinat — a reference to fertility mtihs in which the Ashoka 
tree is silid t<5 he so semitive that it bursts into bloom at the touch of 
embrace fntm a woman. It w'as in a grove of Aslioka trees (later 
Jonesia Ashokal in Liimbim, now Nepal, where the Buddha was 
btim. and hence this tree holds u speeiiil sign i flea nee to Buddhists. 

Its long tapermg green leave-s and slim bmnehes tire often 
represented in Buddhist sculpture. 

There is another sculpture, in the same setiueticc. with a woman 
having a bath under a waierfEill (.Soaiia Suntlari. Mathura, setund 
century), a mother and child playing with a rattle and a woman 
looking into a mirnir. p'\nother well-known panel is of a svsxxming 
woman, named the \a.santwna (Kushan, second ceniurv). A small 
miik figure carrying a cup supports the collapsing form of the 
wtjmtin. while another strives to putt her up b\ the arm. 

In all these Buddhist railing panels, the W'ojnen are depicted 
hare-breusied Stitched blouses are a much later fashtoii. Even 
t^xJaVi in l^indu niuaLs. unstitched cloth is considered pure and 
uncontaniinaicd- Women wear a ihtck belt which tiolds a finely 
draped cloth around the lower [Hinion of the btxiy, Jewellery iif 
great variety and sophistication appears in the form of long, heas'y 
eanritigs, necklaces, Ih'Iih. armloLs and anklets, fatten, bangles are 
worn in dozens, to dress the entire arm 

Tile Art of the flupta PeruKi 

During (he Ciiipla periixl (third i<i sixth centurv), a large swathe of 
India came under ceniralkcd rule, which served to intlueiicc many 
taler regional styles of art. It was during this period that the first 
stone Hindu temples were built, supplanting ckiy. brick and w(H>den 
structures, The sculptural decoration ai these temples paved the w'ay 
for experiments m the art of adoining the religious buildings of the' 
Hinilus, 77if Guptas, however, extended their patronage i<rBuddhist 
communities as w'cti, and here Uhi a fine synthesis of earlier Myles 
trom Mathuni and GanUliam is perceptible in the sculpture's. 
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Tlio figure Ilf Buddha (Samafh. fifth ceiitur%‘. Gupia) n u dassiciil 
example of the net]uired confidence of the Jndiiiti artist. The Buddha 
stands with tnie hand raised In the gesture of protection, (ibtjsvii. 
Seen iaintly Iv’hittd the robes, one knee is gracefully bent in a 
rchued standing postton. Tlie robe no longer needs to he depicted 
in busy tolcLs. as the Gandharan arh.st had shown it, but has been 
simplified or abstracted into just a covering. So beautifully has the 
drapery been shown, that the youthful bodv of the Buddha is 
apparent, full of wamiih and pulsailmg with life. The face of the 
Buddha is oval, elongated by a broad forehead, and the facial details 
arc in perfect repose, symmetrical as if to rcffoci the equilibrium ttf 
the Buddha's peaceful mind. His halMosed eyes syTnbolire Jiiv 
contemplative mood- 

In a similar mixxl, the artist has altained the same inw'ard power 
in the sculpitire of VLshnu (Mathura, fifth century. Gupta). The toiso 
is intact, hut the amrs and legs are btokert. The body of die figure 
has been superbly handled, puaicuhtrly the sensitive ponrayal of the 
gentle swell of the stomach alx>ve the garmem. The region of the 
chest has been made expansive, and shows off the jewellery to its 
full advantage, fhe necklace, of many rows of pearls, hangs in a 
very elegant way. The variety of textures depicted by the artist in 
this sculpture is quite incredible: the hard, metallic quality of the 
jewellery, the weight of the pearl strings, the patterned tJxtiles and 
the Soft, sensuous body. The Indian artist had bv this time acquired 
cotnpicte control over lus incdium: what he chose to iiighlighi in the 
subject and what wa.s eliminated or selectively ignored was a matter 
of atwthetics and iconography, far beyond the realm of realism. 

Tlicrc lire other Gupta sculptures in this gallery that are narrative 
in compos!tion. Unlike the early Buddhist story-telling panels, die 
Gupta artist summarized the myth or legend in one major episode, 
with the a.ssumplion that the Viewer knew the entire storv - what 
came before and what happened after- A typical example' ts the 
pane! of Surpaiiukha brijig punished by Ijilcshmana ( Deogarh, fifth 
century, Gupta). In this story from the fiatntjvuita ^ the epic poem, 
Rama, his wife Sita and brother Lakshmana are c.'tiled to the forest 
as a result ot court politics. Rama, an incarnation of Vishnu, is 
ponrayed as the ideal hero-king in this prtem. In tJie forest, 
Surpanakha. the si.ster of Rtwanii, the king of Lanka, falls 
desperately in love s\ith Rama, w’ho igiiorch her. She then tries to 
seduce Lakshmana. In this panel, she is being punished for her 






luslfiil advances bv UiksKmana. who has been ordered to cut off her 
nose iintJ ears by lus brother Rama, with SUa tlcmureJy watching the 
whole drama. ITie forest scene has been symbolized bv just one 
tree, above. What foibws in this story, is that the injured 
Surpanakha hastens back to l,atika to eumpbin to her brother. 
Ravana, hearing of Sita's beauty, kidnaps her and a great search 
and battle between Ravana and Ramu ensues, with the gotxl side 
gaining victory over evil. 

Besides stone sculptures, the Gupta temples and buildings still 
made nut of brick were adorned with tenracntia panels. The National 
Museum has a good collection of teoacottas dating back to the fifth 
century. The figiires uf Ganga and Yamuna (Ahichchhatra. fifth 
century, Gupial are examples of the personified goddesses of the 
holy rivers of the Hindus. Carryitig a waterpot. Ganga rides on the 
teck of a nmkarti or crocodile, while Yamuna rides on a tortoise. 
Such figures of the two river goddesses later adorned the tw o door 
jambs of the shrines of temples. lo signify purity and absolutkm 
from evil on entering the temple. Other terract^tta panels are of 
animals and people, and one panel depicts the migluy battle of the 
hltili^ihimnita. with the warriors riding in chariots, with bows raised 
high, ready for action. 

Medieval Sculpture Galleries 

riiese rooms, attaining examples of medieval sculpture from the 
seventh to the !7th century, from different pans of India, are 
extremely difficult to describe, as they are very' varied both in style 
and emphasj.s. By way of inirosluclion. it may be said that after the 
Uissolutiun of the Gupta empire, up to the rule of the Mugliaj.s. the 
Indian suboontiitent was politically fntgmcnied and governed by a. 
host of dynasties and rulers, in each territory and under eadi 
dynasty, a regional style of art flourished, w'ith an individual 
approach to iirchitecturc. sculpture, painting and the performing 
arts. This is ntu to say that traces of a unified past, of common 
ideals, arc not (xrceplible in these artworks. Most of the artistic 
work was oriented towards Hinduism. Buddliist art only flourished 
in pockets in Bihar, Bengal and some other tureas. up to the 13ih 
century. 

In these galleries of medieval sculpture there are some, superb 
examples of the culturtti aehievcment.s of various schinds and 
regional forms of art. f-rom South India, there are the magniftceni 



i^ri.inite hculplurrs of thi* I'allava iH^riod. such as ihc .Siva Bikshataii 
muitt (seveiHh ccniury. Pailuvan. KandiipLirami- PulLiva sculpluni. 
like all lemple seuipiure. must be appreciated in llie context of the 
hut [ding to winch it belongs. Mahabalipuram and Kancliipuranit not 
far from Madras in Tainil Nndu, have wme of the 
well-preserved temples of this era. The temples- like the seulpiures 
seen here, have a poweriful, ujliti presence, full of quiet dignity, with 
little ornamentation and verv subdued leatiireii. Tlie sculptures ait 
elegant, tall, slint figures *jf various gods and g(,KUlesscs. 

In Karnataka, there are several temples and rock-hewn shrines of 
the Citiiliiksa perind. A very influential school of art devekiped in 
this region at Badami. Aihole and Pattadakah iTte sculptures of this 
schiwl displayed in the museum carry' some of ilie dramatic quality 
of this highly iiiiuivaiive and creative Chalukyan style. Tlie I-lying 
(kindhurvas tsevenih century. Chalukyan, Aihole. Karnataka) 
depicts a pair of sky-nymphs Hoaiing with graceful ease, across the 
iikics. their fine drapery biliuwinig anil flowing with the breeze. 

A scutplui-e uf Tripumutaka (eighth century, Chalukyan, Aihole. 
Karnataka I is a brilliani piece that is full of drama and movement. 
Siva, on an aerial chariot drawn by the gods, siaruls astriik to aim 
his mighty arrow at ilie three fortresses and kingdoms of the 
powerful Avuras. Tlietie Asuras had received a binm from Brahma 
to build three fo^^e^'le^i, otte ot ci>ppcr on earth, one of silver in the 
sky and a third of gold. When they began to assume that they were 
inilesiruciihle. Siva destroyed all three regions with a single arrow. 

Artists throughout the world have been challenged by "the task of 
representing movement and sus|>ense in the visual arts like sculpture. 
In Chalukyan art, espccijilly the sculptures still to he seen at Badami 
and Aihole. the sculptor has mastered the technique of creating in 
stone a moment of great drama, filled with the thrill of suspended 
action- 

hrom wesrem India, Ihere are a few specimens such a.s the 
Cbamunda (12th century. ParmarH, Madhya Pradneshl and the 
myTbk- figure of .Saraswati, the goddess of learning (i2th cemuty. 
Chauhan, Bikaner. Rajasthan) which are equally beautiful but 
executed in a slightly different style and, of caim^c, different stone. 

From eastern India come the famous seulpluri^i From Knnamk in 
Orifisa. easy to identify as they are in a shiny, almost black, chlonte 
stone. The mighty King Narasimha of the l^asicm Ganga dynasty 
hujit the fabled Sun Temple or Surw* iMuiidir m Koruirak in the 13th 





cciilur)' Wo have hero u few ver\' lively portraits of this ruler, in 
various p^iriols arid scenes. Kin)* .Nunuimhu ws Archer. King 
Nurasunlui on a Swing, wiih details of ihe brass swing chain so 
reaiislicuiiy depicted, and King Narusimlui discuurMRg, where he is 
shi>w'n seated on <t low stCKrl, holding a palm-leaf manuseripl in c)ne 
hand. Amnlici panel is of King Nurasimhu Worshipping, irt whk'li 
he stands hefore Kvo small sJmncs. one containing iugannath. (he 
Lord of Puri. aiKl the other with the g<iddcss MahLshasuramardiiii. 
Tile details of the cloth with its woven designs, tile hair styles, the 
depiction of the temples and houses, swines and household objects, 
are both mitiuie and informative. TIte fund uf detail in these panels 
gives them a theatrical quality, with aJl the objects os part of a selL 
as ii were. 

TTicrc arc several sculptures of the Pula and Si-na penixis of the 
region of [iitmr and Bengal: VLsttnu iintl his On].sf>rl.s. Chumundu. 
and others of the 12th ccniury. Distinctive and very moving is a 
sculpture etititlod MahLsha.suranmnlini (Pala. tenth century), Tliere 
is a tegensi that til ere was a mighty demon called Maltishu, who had 
grown t(K> powerful and w-as disturbing the equilibrium of the gods. 

liad received a b<Min that he would not be destroyed by any man 
or gtxl. So together. The gixls created u ‘super-goddes,sL With Siva's 
energy, her face was formed: through Vishnu, her arms: her toes by 
the Sun. her eyes by Agni (Rre). anti so on, Zimtuer, in Tfte Ari of 
Indian Asia^ poetically describes the scene of the battle between tlie 
mighty goddess and the bull-demon Miihisha: 

ife hchcld the gtHJdeti,, pervading the cosmos with lier light, 
causing the ciirth Ut hew ai the much of her feet shaking 
the underworld with the playful tivang of her Lxiw'string. and 
filling the sky with lier |iutnt:rous Itonds. 

During the battle, she cuts off the head of the bull-demon, and he 
e^'iipes from this body and appears as a man. till ftnally the gtiddess 
kills him. thereby gaining the title of the ‘one who ctsnquered the 
.Asura Mahisha', or Mahishasuramardini. In this sculpture, the 
gorgeous giuldess. filling the sky wiih her numerous arms, has just 
decapitated the bull; the luiy humoo-demon figure is shown 
emerging from tlic prostrate body of the bull and, unfortunately for 
him, walking straight itiUi the mouth of a liger. the mount or 
companion animal of Durga. Wherever you see a sculpture of this 
gtHidess. Malibhosummardini. it is worth having a closer look to see 




lio^v the urtist has piirt rayed this wiinded'uJ lule of female fK.iwei' 
that left all ilie male gMk speechless. 

Late medieval sculpture tends u) he elaix^rate, even fussy, with 
profuse omomenuition, as in the examples uf the Hoysala period, 
from Karnataka, of Kaliyu Krishna, the co\^'he^d god trampling and 
dancing on the head of The serpent Kaliya. and of Musicians. 
Mcihini, and l.iik.shmi and Karayunu (Lakshmi and iicr husband 
Vishnu) flynng on the nings of Garuda. 

The Indian Bronze Gallery 

The art of bronze sculpture in India is an aacionl one. dating back 
to the Indus Valley Ovilization, The brojize Dancing Girl described 
earlier is over years old. and even today, in cities like Tanjorc 
in Taini] Nadu, artisiins produce works of great beauty. Tlie National 
Museum has a representative colleciion c)f bronzes frotn different 
hi-storieal perifxLs and places in India. They range from small, almost 
miniature bronzes from Kashmir and Kerala to larger ones from 
famtl Nadu in the south, fhere are Buddhist sculptures and Hindu 
ones, all produces! by the are pertiite or ‘lost w'ax' process. 

wax model is firsl made and covered in a day mould. The 
mould on the enclosed model is then heated, and the wax melts and 
runs out of a small hole, usually at the base. The empty day mould 
is then filled with molten metal. In the end. the liquid, wax-like 
delici^' of the modelling is reproduced in the hardness uf the metal. 
Phis is what makes these bronzes so special, 

Since the stone temple sculptures were immovable, it was. the 
bronze ones that were used iti the home and in processions outside 
the temple, when they were taken into the city streets where 
thousands pthcred for a sight (a tlursfmn) of the deity. The stone 
sculptures in the temple once have may been plcistered and painted, 
hut today we must apprccmie them in their shorn, stoney splendour; 
so tiMi with the bronzes, In the temples, these magniriccni statues 
were dressed in clothes, jewellery and flower garlands, and one 
wonders why the artist strove to include such delicate detail in 
moulding these bronze sculptures, when fevc would see their real, 
naked beauty. Such perhaps is the power of faith, and the unseen 
greatness of the anonymous Indian artist through the ages. 

The laic Dr C. Sivaramamtirti. one of India's greatest sdtolars 
and an outstanding art htstorimi served O-S the Director of this 
National Museum for several years. Hi.s favourite bronzes in the 
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muscum.vvere uiiiliiuhtcdly the Katiyu Miirdun Kruhna 
(Pallava-Chola. ninth century), and the Natan^a or Naiisii in 
ehatura poise (Early Ctiola, tenth ocnlury. Tiruvaningukim, South 
India), He wrote numerous ankles and hooks, and never failed to 
mention these two pieces: 'The collcctjon of bronses has lately been 
greatly entiched with the acquisition of a Nataraja in cltatura 
- mudava ptwe — a unique bronze* (1959); and The ‘National 
Museum can well be pn>ud of a unique bronze., aesthetically also of 
the hiehest order. Nataraja in duttura pose’ (1980). 

llie Natartya figure of Siva, its the cosmic dancer and creator, 
also appears irt stone sculpture, and is today choreographed in dance 
as well. Irt one hand. Siva holds a drum, symbolizing the source of 
all creatHin — sound, rhythm and life-giving energy. In another 
hand, he holds a flame, symbol of destruction. The third arm is 
raised in the gesture of protection, w'hile the fourth draws attention 
to the position of Siva’s feet — trampling a dwarf figure, a 
personification of Ignorance. Siva danced to the thunder of the 
drums and the elements, awakening the heavens to his cosmic dance. 
Siva's figure Ls lithe and youthful, with slim leg;t, and arms in full 
movement, the tinkling of his ankle bells filling the universe. 




Mtxlestly Iwjewelled, tjfifn with bis hair flying in the ^ind, Siva's 
face is always calm, showing no exertion in his creative dance. 
Snakes, blessed to all agriculTunil atmimmiTics in India, form pan of 
the omameniation of Siva, for he Is also ihc Lord of the Earth, the 
Undenvorld and the Sky . and alt the secrets of the hidden world are 
known to snakes as well as lo him. in this one dance, the 
symbolizes ail: creation, pniiection, desiruction. removal of 
i^orance and the attainment of bliss. 

Tlic Kaliya Mardan Krishna depicts yet another story. Krislina, as 
the cowherd, is an iiicaoiaiion of Vishnu. Once, it happened tlial he 
noticed that many cattle were lieing txiisoncd when they drank water 
from the river where he and his friends took the animals for watcrine 
every day. Krisirna found the ctilpril, the giant serpent Kaliya. and 
in this sculpture. Krishna is seen dancing on the five-headed hood of 
(he serpent. Realizing his mistake, he raises his hand in worship of 
the young boy Krishna, who holds up KaLiya's long tad in triumph. 

The Gallery iif ManuscripLv and rainting.s 

In this gallery there is a splendid display of the art of enUigrapbj", 
illiLstnitlims of te,\Us. and paintiiiK!). In India, the use of palm leaf for 
the preparation of early maniiscriiits governed the Linicjuc aesthetic 
quality ot composition within this art form, Tlie long, tapering shape 
of the palm leaf required subtle handling of the stylus in writing, 
and the composition of each page. Bitund together l>y strings and 
wtKKJen covers, palm leaf manuscript bundles were usually wrripped 
in a protective cloth. At times, a page wa.s divided vertically, to 
form narrower columns to facilitate reading, with margins, framing 
lines and small oblong areas of illuMrallons. The u.se of mineral 
colours gave rise lt> the dominance of pure, unmbeed primary co1out^> 
— red, blue aiul yellow — with black, white and gold in the 
paintings. The Mahaparinirrana of Ittidtiha (Bengal, Pala. AD KKXI). 
the A'iTfpR,rrrmt (1439, Mandu. Central India) and the 

Aftasahaxrika rrajnuparamita (I.i5(l. Nepal) arc good examples of 
this style of page design and early manuscript art. A noteworthy 
collection of palm leaf manu.scripts is also on display in the 
Government State Museum in Bhubaneswara. Drk^, 

The influence of Islam on the art of Ixiok illustration and 
calligraphy in the medieval period was quite signiftcufU. Ihe museum 
has a specimen of the Qamn in .\mhic (ninth century, Kufic) which 
is a superb example of the elegant an of calligraphy. 
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The Jabanffirnamit (Mujdial. I7th ceittur)'. PcTivian Na^tnllqJ ii> a 
niune ortiiUc example of che ait of writing and page eumposition. 
The iLse nf paper whidi eould he cm to different sizes kd to a 
different composilional form, TIic edi^s of itie paper were often 
strcngthejicd with painted borders, and the art of calligraphy 
flourished because of the initial Islamic hesitation to draw human 
Figures, 

\^1ien the twii streams of tradition met — Persian and Indian — a 
new synthesis emergetl. In the early Islamic works on tlisplav, such 
as the tiithumama |labelled as 'Babar Niima*] {Mughal, 15%1 and 
illiLsimitoiu from llte Tu^numt (Mughal. ISfiO). or ihe/fniinn 
(Sultanate. l5fXt - 1)2), the written text is placed very prominently 
on the page, with the illusimtions amund it serving merely as an 
adjunct to the woitlen word. GraduaHy the text and illustrations 
were given their separate, individual prominence. Also, colours were 
noiv mixed into a variety of shades and hues, anti Indian and Islamic 
aljsiraetions melted into one another. 

The Mughal emperors muimained huge ateliers or worksllops 
where artists from many parts of the country worked. Painters were 
coinmksiortcd and st) were jewellers and textile workers. Under 
royal patronage, art innueiuial and artistic style of painting emerged. 
Tlierc are nature'Sluds paintings, for example, conceived by Babur 
U> record the new and ctirtuu.s creatures of the land of the Indus. 
Dating from the reign of Jahangir is the animal painting the Carnet 
Ftigtn (Mughal, 1 ’. JM5-2()). in which the camels look decidedh 
young and playful. Another painting 77if Falcon (Mughal, c. 1630. 
by Mansur) is a fine example of an artist's keen observation of 
nature. With what care each feather has been depiciedl 

Another important phase in this Muglial schwl s development 
was that which fliiurishcd under Emperor Akhar. Among the 
National Museum's prize pos.sessjons are the folios of the 
ftuhnrnama, the illusttiilcd diary of Emperor Babur, the founder of 
the Mughal Empire. Itahur Supen’isi/if; ihc Cnnxtntcfhffi of a Reservoir 
on the Sprinj; of Kbvaja Sib-yaran near Rabat tBahumanta, Mughal, 
i5y>K) is a rare and interesting portrayal of flie empemr. He is 
standing in a garden, m which a canal and pond are being 
constructed. His courtiers stand around olrserving the activities with 
some concern. At the botloin of the pamting, some gaily coloured 
tents have been pitched for tlic entperor’s f»oJourn, Babur wiiJ always 
he remembered in India as the great garden builder. It is to him that 
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live owe the rntrotluciion of the Lnni.'ept tit’ (brmcil gardens as sin 
iniL’gral i>iirt of architeciurc. iTie paiittiiig is crowded with pctiple. 
sininiiib and birds; in the far distance lies si rugged landscape, where 
animals roam w ild and free, llie artist's name. Prem Gujarati, 
suggests dial ill She Mughal uieliets ludian as well as sti'ine Persian 
artists worked Sogether. each assimilating the style of the other tci 
pnxluce what we now call the Mughal schodJ of piaintiiig. In ihe 
painting Akbar Hunrinfi I Mughal. 15^3 1 . we caieh a glimpse of the 
cruel, little-known side of ihe emperor 'nie golden landscape ainJ the 
fleeing animals w ith a look of terror in their eyes have been captured 
by the artist with tremenelous skill and patiencc. 

In a different mood, 77n- Meeting of (Mu^al. C- Ks^tS, Shah 
Jahan's period) creates a sense of transiuiiity and peace by showing 
a quiet landscape and the soft wltispers of loarncti sages in 
disciisskm Iti style, the painting is meticuloiis in its concern hir 
detail, every leaf of a tree, every hiiif of ii heard, each fold ot a 
gown is painstakingly painled. Often the anist used a single-haired 
brush to capture the finest and most minute detail. 

A new and favoured art form was tile pamiing of portrails of 
rulers. Tlie National Museum hits die best-knowm one of Kmperor 
Jahttitftir Hotfting a Heiure of the Afadtmfui (Mughal. Jahangir period, 
f. 162(11. It is a liny portrait affixed to a larger page which is 
decorated with flower borders and inscriptions, and gold has been 
used to enrich the subtle decorations of the paper. Jahangir holds in 
hLs hand a painting ot the Madonna, perhaps a gift frorn otic of the 
European amhassadors such as Sir Thomas Roc who visited his 
empire. Dressed in a hrixtidc tunic and adorned in a necklace tif 
pearls, his lurhaned head glows under the light of a halo. The artist 
is fiiiliering the empemr perhaps, in his portrayal of him as an 
art-loving, wise king, 

Other pamtings of the Mughal period arc equally noteworthy, 
aiul the range of the artists is admirable. TVft? Marriage of ikira 
Shiknh (Mughal, OudJi. e. 17301 is full of pomp and splendour. Tile 
weil-drcsseil liorse.s. '•ummnded by nobles and memlierir of the rovrnl 
family attired in the lashions of the day, walk in procession in the 
music of drums and the nickering light of the fireworks display. 

Tile art of portraiture continued in other reeions within the 
.Mughal empire and bey^md. as we see here \t\Haja Medini Pai of 
tta^ohti (F'uiiuri, Ba-sohli, r. 1755) and Raja San&ar Cband of Katigra 
(Paliari, Kangm, c, This last painiing from Kangru is 




fXtremcJy rich in oniciuni. liill of oranges, browns and orsams. Tl\t! 
rcxim in which Raja Sansar Chand sits is decorated wtih flowers, 
paper lanterns and smoky, flickering lamp*, while he witnesses the 
celehration of Jtinmashtami (ihe birth of Krishna) with music and 
dance. 

Paintings front the region of fJasohli are especially niviewtinhy. 
Krishnu Making lunv Ut Gnpif\ (an illtistriUioii tit the Giin Gmiiufit. 
a Sanskrit prxnic work Hy Jayadeva, Pahan. BusithEi, 1730) is an 
undisputed favtiuritc. The riot of tntlinn colours pniclaims the 
essential joy of the theme of the painting. A rrm' of trees, like it 
colourful pattern, fills tiie top part of the painting. Below, a band of 
orange-fed earth sets the stage for Li;)rd Krishna with his lady 
friends, ami a river runs by ihe lower border of the painting All the 
elements of nature are present and rejtnce in Krishna’s Jove; the 
earth, water, sky, Ihe air and all living things. A close Itutk at the 
highlights of the jeweiiery reveals the'artiM’s use of tiny pieces of a 
luminous Tx-ellc's scales and wings that glimmer in the ligiil. From a 
distance, one cun appreciate the artLst’s inmivative icse of colours 
where seemingly c(>iura,stjng .shades have been ju.vta[htseJ lo form 
an internally harmonious compt>silion. something that l>ec.ime 
'rtcceptahJe' in the wesi only in the 2thh ceniury'. 

All the paintings frotn Kangra and fiasohli, of the Puhari schcHtl, 
ilispluyci! here urc of first-rate quality, llte putniing. kadiia and 
krishaa Sheltiriitg from rhe Rain f Kangru. Pahari. < ’ 17y(,1) is a tender 
scene. Krishna extends his arm to Radlia in protection. ;itid in the 
same mood of love the cow calls to her calf. Among oiher stories of 
Krishna’s prankish childhood, the one of hnw Krishna Stetih thr 
Gopiei' Chiflu's ( Kangra, IHtli century, an illustration to tite Hhagavnt 
Potaiiui is an olil favourite. Ttie w<imt‘n fiave left their homes in the 
village, depicted at the (tip end of (he picture, and are wandering 
down to the river to collect water irv their pots, and to bathe, 
pi vesting themselves of Etll their clothes, the young women plunge 
into the flowing waters, frolicking in the rippJmg stream and playing 
wiih each other in gay abandon. Krishna, who happens to pass bv. 
Spies them and mischievou.sly collects the garments lying on the river 
bank, and climbs with them tip a tree tha^ iiverlooks the b;ithing 
women in the rivor i-rom the safety of the tree, he calls out to the 
women. Flicy arc unable to gel oiii of the water, because their 
clothes have u!l been taken away Krishna then (eases them, asking 
each one to emerge, naked, and request him to return her clothes. 
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with hiindii Riived in prayer, noi covering herseif The utiroriiin^tc 
youni! ludics ha\'e to comply. Ilie whoie painting coven* various 
pans of the story , with sequences (hat occured Ixuh 'earlier* anil 
‘later*, all placed together in the picture, Tlie story is nauglttv uiilI 
playful, hut the painting is charming in the elegant handling of the 
nude figures In ihe water, the gestures of female distress and tlie 
self-assured arrogance of young Krishna, How often must this slory 
repeal itself in the villages of indin. where bathing in rivers is so 
common and where there is no deanh of nau^uy lx>ys and pretiy 
girls! It is impiwsible not to respi'iid lo the naive charm of this story 
ilia! so endears Krishna to the Indian people 

Another exquisite painting is of Knshna Inxiotlirtg the Parijata 
CeU-siial Tree in tlis PaJaiv in Dvaroia (fnim the /’imjatahar/ia of 
Ihe Harh'atrm PitfiiinL I’ahari. Kanpi, c. The ctrmposition 
of this large painting is vety^^ bold, with substantial use of 
architectural detail. Ihe re is a central counyard where Krishna has 
planted the celestial tree obtained by him From the realm t>f l.ord 
Indra His wife, Saiyabhama, places a garland around Krishna and 
the tree. Tliere are men and women looking on at the scene from 
windows and dimrs. There are female musicians in the courtyard; a 
numlier of other people peer out of windows with cloth curtains 
rolled up: aivd tkKjrwiiys with designed panels give us some idea of 
ihe decor of the times. The colours of white, mange, red and black 
are bulanceil in a pleasing symmeiry 

Al,s« (rom Ifie Pahari schtKvl comes another painting of 
i/ff/i/.v/frtsr/rflmordf>n (Pahari. Nutpur, i'. 177f.l-IStKb, Tlie story of 
this pEiinting has been described in the section on medieval sculptures 
in ibis museum. Here, the same theme has been rendered in paint, 
with the artist using the same iconographic details. Yet in this 
composition, ihe artist's individual percepllon and style add a unique 
flavour to the portrayal of a youthful, almost girUltke goddess astride 
her tiger mount, slaying the demon .Mahisha. Tire gtnJs above, hiding 
amid the clouds, can only look on in •ima^emenl at the power of 
this wondrous goddess. 

If the MiMsfmnrmtmlitti esutb the strength of the g]ixldcs&, 
there are piiinilngs of the gentler aspects of Ihe f-tindu deities that 
art: like faniiiy f>ortTaiiii. Siva. Panaii and Their children — Ganesh 
(represented with an elephant head) and Kanrikcya (with many 
heads), with their mounts — The bull, tiger, rat and peacock 
rcspccthel}. are depicted in pamiuigs fiTjni the Pahari region. AVin’f 


















Family and ttanasum (Kangra. Pahari, c, is ont such scene 

where the holy family is having a picnic, playing together, stitdiing a 
patchwork quilt, walking on their annual descent from the 
Himalayan mountains. From a non-religious point of view, this 
family of gods is much like any human family. However, the 
religious jeonographic details are not eliminated altogether, but are 
included almost casually in the painting. The baby Gatiesh hangs 
around ihe neck of Siva, or wanders off to play with his brolher. 
Creatures that are never seen together in nature are composed in 
these pictures into a happy unit of the animal mounts of the gods, 
'fhe bull sits ne.xt to the tiger, the rui near the peacock. When the 
gods are ai rest, what does one have to fear? All the world is filled 
with harmony. 

Apan from the theme of love, and the e.vpioits of gods and man. 
there are paintings that are essentially mood pieces, reflecting nature 
and human life, transient moments, emotions and feelings. The Ruga 
Megha (Narsinhgarh. Malwa, c. 16S0) and the Raga Megba Malhar 
(Kotah, Rajasthan. i\ 1750f are two paintings inspired by the 
replenishing glory of rain. Krishna, who appears in both the 
paintittgs. is seen dancing to the accompaniment of music, the beat 
of drums and the melody of stringed instruments. In the Ruga Megfut 
from Malwa, the sky U a dark band, with the rain falling like a 
curtain of white flowers. In the Ruga Megha Malhar from Kotah, 
the sky is swirling with dark clouds, almost hlubh-purple with rain. 
Lightning snakes throu^t the sky to create a visual metaphor for a 
literary’ phrase. And in this rain, humankind is happy, joyful, for the 
earth, like the human soul, is thirsty, and rain brings with it a 
promise of growth and a soothing calm after days of heat and toil. 

The term raga refers to music: there are legends of great 
musicians who, on singing Raga Megha Malt tar compositions, 
brought dark clouds and ram. In Indian dance, too, rain is described 
ihrougli movements: through fast footwork and hand gestures, (he 
dancer can portray the rolling clouds, ihunder and lightning and the 
joyful mixxl that accompanies the monsoon sea.soii. 

There are two other paintings that individually are of great artistic 
merit, but for purposes of comparison they will be discussed together 
to illustrate an Indian sentiment towards nature. The painting 
entitled Radha Offering Flowers to Yagy Krishna (Kishangarh. 
Rajasthan, c. IThti) is in the Kishangarh style, characteiized by slim, 
elegant figures, with faces in sharp profile, and very elongated eyes. 



Ht!r« Radha meets her lover Krislina (dressed as an ascetic). “Diey 
are surrounded by birds and animals who are in pairs, both male 
and female, rejoicing In the union nf the gods. In the painting, 
.\tajau in ibe Company of Wild Animals (Mughal, c. 1614), the mood 
is very different. Here the lover sits pining, alone: the animals 
empathize: they loo come alone, without their mate, or in pairs, 
looking sad and mournful. The emotiou in each of the two paintings 
is one that is quite familiar to all of us. When one is Intpp)'. the 
world seems happy too, and in sadness one finds many images that 
echo the same sentimem. 

Central .\sian Ajitiquiiies 

The ancient ‘silk routes' that Jinked China with Europe brought 
trading caravans through China. Russia. Iran, Iraq and India. There 
is evidence of settle me nts and trading posts along the routes dating 
back to the early centuries of the Christian era. On these hard, 
ditficuli and often dangerous joumej's. the traders sought refuge 
from nature and human marauders in the oases of civilization and 
religion along the way. The settlements developed over the 
centuries, with their own synthesized culture bom from the 
cross’fertiiizatioji of many strains, from iMerent lands and people. 

The National Museum has a unique and unusually large colJeaion 
from Central Asia of objects discovered and found along the silk 
routes that were explored by Sir Aurel Stein between MMl and 1916. 
On dLspIay are some silk banners fiom Dunhuang that had been 
dvinaied by traders praying for their safety along these arduous 
routes. Remnants of wall paintings have also been carefully 
preserved. Buddha and Six Disdptes from ilfrnrn (third to fourth 
century) shows influences from India and Gandharan art. Stein, in 
his excavations, found some graves furnished with uieusils. furniture, 
pots, figurines and silk palls or hangings. On display are a few long, 
hand'painled silk banners (Astana, seventh to eighth century), some 
decorated with the serpentine, entwined figures of Emperor Fuxi 
^d his wife Nuhua, the ‘sky gods' of Chinese mythology. Emperor 
Fuxi is said to have invented the characters of Chinese writing. There 
are fragments of silk painung.s. also from Astana (seventh and eighth 
century). In Ladiet ia the Garden, the delicate brushwork of the 
Chinese artist is dearly noticeable. 

Among the figurative sculptures are grave horses and riders. The 
IMmaged Stucco Hone (Srirchuk. sixth to seventh century! is a 
sprightly piece that exemplifies the wealth of Chinese art and culture. 
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either |tki}>iirtiii]1 Ci^lJenes 

llic National Mus(?arti htiii a rypresentativc seleciinn of Indiun 
te\tik-s. Pic vartL-ry of Indian wea\'iiig techniques displayed iitdudes 
hrociKles from Bunams. some datine back to the Mughal period; 
ikai Jie-dye weaving from Andhra Pradesh and Gujarat; and woven 
gold and silk witrk. TTiere are embroidered items froin difTerem 
parts of India, iticluding some exquisite sliawis frt)m Kashmir . Gold 
and silver embroidered cloth and canopies are examples of the richly 
ornamented fabrics ftvr which India has Jieen famous throughout 
hision, There are delicate embroideries from Himachal Pradesh 
and Kashmir called rtitnii(s, that were used for covering gifts ami 
items of religious vaiue. Cloths printed with handmade blocks, a 
separate one ftir cacfi of the severaJ cohnirs. carry' intricate designs 
of flowers, birds and animals. ’ 

/\jiothcr section of the museum is devoted to the decurailve arts, 
with display-s of ivory work of great delicacy and superb 
crafismun.ship. Metalware in the form of ornate pots, bases, hukkiih 
(hooka) stands, money boxes and pen stands have been decorated 
in a variety of ways.' the re arc BJdri wtirb samples, he) I-metal 
objeci-s in a dark grey colour inlaid with silver or brass patterns. 
KepiJLjs.se, enamel and gem-studded work adorns ialter metal objects 
used by royally in ilays gone b}. Tait. regal oil lamps carry ing images 
of birds and deities vie with smatlcr household items to iittract the 
attention of the visitor. 

The National Museum idso has a large collection of tritni] art 
which is worth seeing if only to appreciate the continuity and 
creativity of India’s artistic traditions. Figures in tvood from the 
Basiiir region in Madhya Pradesh are eleganily pRipoitioned, the 
^f^Uhe^ iind Chitil {3btli century) Iwing an exquisitely beautiful piece. 
There are also metal images, abstract and symbolic, which are 
appealing to the contemporary eye. It must be rcmeniliered that the 
rich tribal tradition lormcd a purallel sirciiin in India's ancient 
cultural history, and was often one of the many sources of itispiration 
lor rural and avunly art . 

A new extension (o the museum is to be furnished with a display 

rare and very' precious items of antique jewellery which has been 
collcctetl over the years. Jewellery-making, as old as the Indus 
Valley Civilisation, is an art that developed in time to reach ga*ai 
heights of excellence. Valuable samples of Mughal jew-eilery — 
ncckbces. brackets and crown jewels — will be on ilispiav in India 
frtr the first tinte on such a large scale. 
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Museum Services 

The NationaJ Museum has a sales coumer. in ihe same area as ihe 
reception and ticket counter. Tlie museum has produced a mimher 
of well’researched monographs, based on exhibitions, and an 
expensive museum catalogue. There are prints, slides and postcards 
on sale. Plaster-cast models of sculptures belonging to the museum 
collections are popular items a.s souvenirs. Tliere are models of Indus 
Valley Civilization toj-s and animals, a Buddha’s head from Sarnath 
and early medieval sculpture. 

Ttie National .Museum, 

Janpath, 

NEW DELHI. 

Hours: 10 am-5 pm every day except Monday and 

major government holidays. 

Admission: 50 paLw; nttmina] charge for a camera. A 

cafTiera with a tripod requires special 
permission. 

Suggested viewing lime: 2-3 hours; perhaps spread over iw'o days. 

The National Gallery of Modem Art 
Most tourists, both domestic and foreign, tend to miss a very' 
important and si^ificant aspect of prerent-day Indian life — 
coniemporary' art. This may be because India has so much to offer 
by way of ancient and medreval masterpieces, that there is no lime 
for any more. The National Gallcfy of Modem Art is one of India's 
mosi carefully maintained museums, and is devoted exclusively to 
Indian painting and sculpture of the post-1857 era. Some galleries 
have permanent displays; in others, special exhibitions are mounted 
from time to time, with an emphasis on what mav loosetv be called 
ctrntemporaiy art. 

Jaipur House, where the gallety is housed, is situated at one end 
of the parade ground and lawns of Raj Path that lead up to the 
fonner Viceregal Lodge, tuiw the Rashtrapaii B ha van where the 
President of India resides. To echo the imperial mood, the palaces 
of the old states of Baroda. Hyderabad and Jaipur, built bv the same 
architect, follow’ the same plan w^th spacious gardens. Jaipur Hcmre 
has a dome similar to that of the Rashirapati Bhavan, with a 
butterfly-shaped building plan. The gardens around the Jaipur Palace 
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buildings are manicured and well kxiked after, li is a joy to walk in 
this garden on a winter's morning, when all the roses are in hill 
bloom, Ch'er the years, the garden has ivon several prizes at the 
annuai Delhi Flower Show, Today, an open-air sculpture garden has 
been arranged on the back and side lawru of the building. 

As you enter the gate, in hont of the gaJkiy building is a huge 
bronze ^niipture by D,P. Roy ChaudhurN', called Triun^h of Labour. 
The anutt, who was trained in Tagore’s Santiniketan in Bengal, 
served as principal in the Madra.s Government School of An for 
several years, and is considered one of India's most renowned 
s^ptors of the 194tJs and 1950s, The sculpture depicts a pathetic 
sighi, often seen in India, of poor labourers hauling a huge boulder 
for some construction work, in the years during the independence 
struggle, this sculpture acquired a metaphorical significance, 
symbolizing team work and the struggle of life, the labour of love 
and freedom. Several casts of tltis sculpture are to be found in 
different cities, including Madras (on Marina Beach). 

The gallery extends over two floors, fhe first floor, reached by a 
staircase near the entrance doorway, contains a collection of 
painimgs of the post-1857 period which constitutes the initial phase 
of modem Indian art. 

The period 177(1-1850 saw the gradual decay of traditional Indian 
schools of painting, sculpture, arthitectune and handicrafts. In their 
place, under the patronage of the British East India Company 
officials and the weakened sections of Indian rov-aliy, grew what is 
commonly called the Company School. Paintings and sculpture (even 
architecture) were influenced by ideas from Europe during this 
period, Portraits of British governors, Indian roviilty. records of 
daily life and Indian landscapes were commissioned by the new 
pat reins. The composition, technique and subject matter were new 
to India, and carried the stamp of 19th-ceniory taste brought from 
the west to India. There are a number of examples of royal portraits 
of the post-IMughaJ Style, such as the one of GhuUim Aii Khan, in 
this gallery. The most amusing portrait belongs to the Punjah school: 
Quern Alexandra and King Edward Vil (tempera on paper). Here 
the British king and queen sit tike an Indian couple — on the floor, 
bedecked with jewellery, executed in a style that is unmistakably 
Indian. 

Among the paintings and prints, works by Hodges and LhmieJl 
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(UTidt' and aru (if greiii imponanire. A giKKl oilkclinn ol 

[heir work is (in display ill iIil^ Victoria Memorial Museum in 
Calcutta and at the mustMim at Fort St George in M:Kiras (sec pages 
bl~4 and l6fi-7) In tins galkiy. there are warcr-cciJours (ly Thomas 
Darnell: Pan of the Fort ai Veiint^ (Tamil Nadu) anti the ohienatory 
at Beimn's. Tire famous mid mEisi familiar one. T/ie Vieu- af the Fo/t 
at Tricftimtpith, and another. View of Mathura an the River Yaminia. 
hoilj aquatints, siiow cliaracieristicallv ddicate dnnving and suhtJe 
shading of colour. 

It waji in the Brilish^run schools or colleges of an m Madras. 
Cajeutta. Bomhay and othe; cities that the ne?tt phase of ]nt.li;)n 
artistic expression was Lxim, !r was through colleges* often run b\' 
British principals, that the European style ;md techniques of painting 
and sculpture were introduced Oil paintings, palettes and prinling," 
unfanniiar and foreign to the Indian artist, rccerved emptia.sjs and 
gained popularity. TTais gallery has the works of some arrisis of this 
pertod. Rjivi V^arma t IIUW-ls>[)6) is representacive of this style iif 
Indian Victorians, -t Woman HoUiht}^ a FruittA Woman in Moontighi, 
etc are all oil pEiinrings on canvas, Ihe tnUian subject has been 
retrained, as it were, to a Western style. Dark backgrounds, a 
romantic and the warm g,lovv of fight on jewcllcn' 

char^dcteriite this school of painimg. Similar rn style is ihe wnrk (if 
M.l" . I’flhawala. such as *4 Girt Praying Sear Fire (lyili. 

The turn of the century, the 1‘XJfK Siiw the development of a very 
innuential movement in Indian art history. referred to ivs the Hengat 
ScluMil Ibough the urigjn.s of [his school are riHUcd in Bengal, at 
Calcuita and Saniinikeian to he specific, there is often no common 
denomuiator in the works of the outsianding anists of this group, 
Each evolved an individual style and icdinique that are almost 
Impossible TO link with the W'Ork of others. However, the Bengal 
School, often abused for its revivalist tendencies of tA'irig to be 
Indian and yet not so, tdrmed ei bndge, fwtween the C’ompanv 
SclUHil and what was to follow in the 1950s. 

Senioi'inoiii among liic Bengal Schixil group was Ahariuidranalh 
Tagore, a student of E.B. Havel] who taught in the Govemmcnl 
^'hool of An at Calcutta. E.B, Havdl had wrijtcn a nuiiihcr of 
hooks on Indhm an and Htrchilecture. His interest in the Indian 
cultural tradition brought new inspiration to the lives of his studenis. 

Abanindranath Tagore's works in wash and tempera show marked 
wcsteni. Japanese and Mughal influences. Tlic gtillery has a good 




collection of w ork by this pioneer. Adveni of ike Rsany Season is a 
delicate wash and tempera rendition of a peacock (the bird 
associated in India with the coming of the monsoon) and a flowering 
plant, drenched in rain. Other noteworthy works on display are 
and a pastel, Landscape, 

One of Abanindranaih Tagore's students was the outstanding 
artist Nandbl Bose (lSK3-i966). whose life and paintings inspired 
generations of artists. There are framed composite colleclioos of 
drawings of people and animals. The paintings of the Head of Siva 
and Fratiksha are examples of the range of experimentation that the 
artist undertook during this period. 

Kamkinkar (l910-fS0) is known more as a sculptor. However, 
Seascape (1951) and Goat and Coolie from Shillong are examples that 
confirm his amazing talent for painting. Other artists associated with 
the Bengal School are Asit Kumar Holder who worked in Lucknow. 
Vcnkaloppa of Mysore, Sailendronath De who lived in Jaipur, and 
Kshitindriinath Majumdur In the gallery there are some examples 
of Majumdar's work w'hich convey Thai very lyrical quality that is 
associated with his individual style. 

The 'giant*, and most well-known member of the Bengal School, 
was Rabindranath Tagore, India's bclcwcd poet. He was bom in 
in Calcutta, to an aristocratic family, ,md throughout hLs life 
played an important role in India's freedom movement and cultural 
development. In 1901 he established a school, later to Isecomc a 
university, called Snittinikcton (‘haven of peace'), similar in spirit to 
the traditional gurukuh of India, where the gum or teacher lived 
and worked with his students in idyllic ninil surroundings. This 
school was a brave departure from those established in accordance 
with the British school system, so alien to the Indian ethos. 
Saittinikeian produced scores of brilliant artists, painters, dancers, 
sculptors and the like, who worked in different parts of India 
spreading a new wave of inspiration everywhere. 

Doodling on his manuscripts, correcting verse, and deleting lines. 
Tagore discovered hLs innate talent for drawing and painting. Hi.s 
dLXxJles came alive, strange creatures of the subconscious that 
reflected the dark mood of the period of history through which 
Tagore lived. Between 1928 and 1941, when Tagore died at the age 
of 81, he painted about 2,1X10 pictures. A collection is on display in 
Suntlniketan and the Rabindra Bharati University Museum in 
Calcutta. The National Gallery of Mtxlem Art has a small but 



representative collection of his work, the best-known being V€iled 
Lffifv fink on paper) and the Head Study (ink on silk). There is a 
strangCv sombre <|uaJity iii the paintings, touched with flashes of 
humour and mystery. 

Reluming to the other members of the group, mention must be 
made of the work of Rinitdi Behaii Mukherjee, who studied and 
taught in Saniimketan. and A.K. Chugbti who worked in Lahore 
(now in Pakistan). In the gallery there are a number of Chugtai's 
paintings which today seem like book illustrations of another era. 
The examples. Ijiita and Omar Khayttm^ have an eastern faity-taie 
quality. 

Ga^nendranath Tagore (1867-1938) was the elder brother of 
Abanindranath Tagore. Unlike his brother. Gaganendranath had no 
formal education in the arts. pintings on display here are 
delightful both in technique and in their mystical quality, enhanced 
by the experiments in culsisi wmpoisition. The paintings. Temfde 
lioor. Meeting at the Staircase (which has spaces created with ju.st the 
use of blacks, grej’s and white), and the famous one. Magician, have 
a distinct Japanese flavour, a characterisik of Gaganendr^ath 
Tagore's work. 

An undisputed favourite and much loved artist is Amrita Sherri. 
Her father was from ihe Punjab and her mother was a Hungarian 
pianist. Amnta Shergil was trained in painiing m Pans, and returned 
to India in [934-5. Unfortunately, she died suddenly of an illness m 
1941. at the age of 29. In her short life a.s a painter, she produced 
some exquisite paintings that are greatly tre;LSured, and have earned 
her a prominent place in the history of Indian art. Tlic Modem Art 
Gallery has one of the best collections of her work, though, sadly, 
most of them are locked away in a storeroom, it is hoped that when 
this museum completes its new building, an entire gallery will be 
dedicated to the work of this artist. Among her portraits of women, 
there are Sumair (19.36), an Indian woman attired in urban finery, 
and Self Portrait w'bich gives us some inkling of her vibrant and 
vivacious petsonality. Her paintings in India derived their inspiration 
from scenes from everyday rural life. The Braiitnacharis, Two 
Wi/rtten. Musicians and The Bathers are well-know'n paintings. 
Sheryl's work was sirongiy influenced by Gauguin, and is bathed in 
and flamboyant colours. E.xecuted in an elegant style — slim, 
with limbs elongated and serene expressions — her figures are often 
huddled together to create a sensation of W'armih and humane 
gentleness. 
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Another ven ch;tnnitig p^iinter is .luniLni Hoy (lHiJ7-l972). He 
till) studied an in Calcutta the Govumnxenl School of An. Bom 
iind bred in UcniiLti. Roy l<x>ked for his muse not in the Western 
tradition in Vihich he hatl been trained but in the artistic heritage ul 
Bengal. On dispicty is his painting ot Krixitiia and lialamma. The 
essence of this work is derived from the fmtas of Ori.s.sa, traditional 
niral paintings. He adopted indigenous colours — Indian Imtwns. 
ochres, black, white, greens and blues — and some of the paid 
compositional details, such as the btild Hat backgrouitii, often 
sprinkled with flowers falling front the sky. Another stiiircc for his 
ideas was the Kalighat patrttings of Calcutta, as seen in Yasi/dha and 
hrithaa in this gallcr)'. [t is in paintings like Kirtan, of a gixtup of 
musicians paying devotional music, that the lively spirit of Roy's an 
can best be enjoyed. Tliere is a sense of rhythm in the repeutivc. 
patiem-like driiW’ing of the musicians, their eloiigiued eyes, the dark 
thick outlines, and the use of a minimum of figinutive dettfll. Tlie 
tigurcs are almost sriuashed into the tight frame or composition Of 
the painting Was this a conscious effort to revive older Indian 
painting traditions, or to find a truly inilian lanituage of painting 
that could serve mtidern times? Whatevci the artist's purpstse may 
have been, the style he evolved stood in sharp contrast to the 
Western painting ideals in wliidi he w;is trained, and which were 
patronized during his time. 

There have Ixren many more, important artists since independence. 
Unfortunately, hccause of lack of space in the present gallerv', a 
sizeable selection of any one individual artist's work is not available 
for study and appreciaiion. Major artists of coiitemporars India have 
but one or two samples of their work on display, which'makes the 
task of describing and viewing them difticult. 

M,!*. Hus.sain is toilay one of India's most prolific painters. His 
style is abstract, with a Ixtld use of colour, line and te.sture. Coming 
frstm a working-claw family, he supported himself by painting cinema 
ho.trdings at the start of his careet. aivd he is alwavs contforiiiblc on 
large, often huge canva.ses. for scale has never inhihiled his style. 
After India s independence in 1947, he became pan of an important 
assodation, the Bombay Pntgrvssjve .Artists Group. His painting 
Ziff/HM n9xS) in this gallery is a long, almost narrative, scroll-like 
work, illustrative of his mature style, Todav. Hussain — slim, with a 
long nowing white beard and hair, and always barefcxitcd — is 
India s most st^ughi-after anri highly pneed artist. At a recent auction 
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held in Bombay (March 1989). a painting by M F. Hussain fetched 
the highest price, at a million rupees ($100,000), 

Also on display are some works of Sotua, Raza, liebbar* Bendre 
and Chavda, along with Switmimithun's inevitable rocks, binds and 
bright skies, as in liis painting entitled yoymev /. 

Of the eminent Baroda (frutip of artists, who actually do live in 
the citj' of Baroda. Gujarat, there are the- wwks of Vivan Sundartun, 
Bhupen Khakar and Cutam Mohammed Sheik, each with an 
individual and powerful style. Sheik’s .Wnif /; (197U) is a large canvas 
with striking use of contrasting colours and moving subject and 
content. Bhupen Khakar's paintings are represented by one of his 
works, entitled Man with a Hunch ofPhsdc Fiowen (1975). Khakar’s 
strength lies in his satire, his humorous vision of contemporarv 
Indian life, which he expresses with the additional use of narrative 
details. These draw one s attention to some mundane, seemingly 
insignihcant fragment of life. 

Among other paintings are those of Tyeb Mchla. The Gesture No. 
2 (1977), Ram Kumar’s absiraa painting entitled FHeht. and Anjoil 
Ela Melton's Mataji (1983), 

Museum Services 

The Museum has a publication counter which has on sale prints, 
posters, slides, postcards and monographs on contemporary Indian 
art from its oolteaion. 

Loi>k in the newspapers for the advertisemeni of special 
exhibitions. 

The National Gallery of Modem Art, 

Jaipur House, 

NEW DELHI. 

Hours: lO am—5 pm every day except Monday and 

government holidays. 

Suggested viewing time; an hour, at least. 


The Crafts Museum 

(The Natitmal Handicrafts and Ilandlooni.s .Museum t 
This museum was built in homage to the artists and entftspersons 
who have kept alive the anibtic iradirions of India through the 
centuries. The museum is unique for many reasons. Its collection 
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deals exclusively wilh Indian crafts in a variety of media — clay, 
wixxl. Lexiiles, basket work, cane and bamboo, metal, and a hosr of 
otliers, The museum is set within New Delhi’s main cxhibiLion 
grounds (Pnjgatj Maidan). next to the tmpressive fortress of Purana 
Qiia. Following an exhibition on Rural India in 1972. the museum 
look over the running of the village complex which had been built 
to display exhibits. This complex has miniature or small-scale rt-plicas 
(if village houses from different parts of India, including Arunachal 
Pradesh, Ori-ssa. Tamil Nadu. Gujarat. Bengal and Rajasthan. All 
the hou-ses have been built with auiheniic materials, by artisans from 
the respective regions. Within the houses are some items of daily 
u.se, commonly found in the states of their origin. The Kulu hut of 
Himachal Pradesh has been made of wood and stone, slate tiles on 
the roof, and carved balconies. The houses of Gujarat and Rajasthan 
are in mud brick, decorated with wall paintings. 

Wall puuitings in Indian villages differ from place to place. Often, 
powdered white lime (which also serves as a disinfcx.'tant) was 
sprayed and painted over the freshly laid mud wall so that the 
painting was fixed to the drying wails of the hotrse. Colours were 
also used for painting. These were obtained from minerals. Tlie 
paintings were changed at every season, every time the mud walls 
were re-done, and for the celebration of festivals and marriages, or 
to announce the birth of a child. As in Mudhuhant (mural paintings 
named after the distria of Madhuban in the state of Bihar where 
the women paint the outer walls of the village houses), each painting 
carried a personal style and expressed the artist’s concerns. Apart 
from paintings, the mud/ciay w'alls were often modelled into reliefs, 
and ob;ecis like shells (even bottle caps and glasis pieces) were 
attached, to enhance the beauty of the walls. For the busy tourist 
unable to visit rural India, the Village Complex of the Crafts 
Museum provides a unique glimpse into the more beautiful side of 
the 'Real India’. It is a lovely walk through the houses and 
courtyards on a winter's morning. 

Another interesting section of the museum is the crafts 
demonstration aneu. Here, in a small courtyard which has been 
Ibrtned by a quadrangle of mud huts is the work area for 
demonstrations. The Crafts Museum organizes special theme-bused 
demonstrations by artists from different parts of India. Embroideries 
of India, clay w'ork. meial crafis. pottery and toy-makJng are some 
of the themes of such activittes. Artists, both men and women, work 
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in (bis area and are alstt jwrmitteU to sell tfieir wares. M<wi 
iiiierestinit is to actually sit and wj«ch the anists tvorking, lo 
understand the process, and io even talk with them. It is through 
demonstrations such as iltese that one comes to understand the 
diversity and richness of the Indian crafts tradition, fn a commonly 
used medium such as clay, artists Irom different states in [iidia have 
their own tecliniL|tJC and procedure, almost unique to iheir region. 
ITTcre is also great variety in the thmg.s they make out of day’ from 
religiou-s objects To playthijig^ for children^ household objects, pots 
and plates and even storage cabrneLs. 

Exhibitions in this museum are announced throughout the vear in 
(he Delhi newspapers. The museum also holds exhibitions of craft 
objects and has a signiltcant cullecuon which is soon to ijc housed in 
iLS new buildings. 

\1u.seuin Vert ices 

Ibe museum has a few publtcaitons and orguni^ies tours. workshop.s 
for children and audio'visual programmes and lectures. Look out for 
announcements in The newspiipers. This museum is a musi. 
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Tlie National HanUitTiifls and HandJooms Museum. 

Piagati Maidan. Muthum Road. 

NEW DELHI, 

daily, from *>.30 am to 5.1)0 pm. cKCCpt on 
Monday and governmeni holidays. 
Admission; free. 

Sujy^fsied viewing timi:; an litiur. ai least. 

The Archaeolugieal Museum at the Red Fort 

JiK Red Ton was built by Emperor Shah Jahan around 16*9. when 
lie transferred his capital from Agra to Delhi. Within the huge red 
sjndstoiie fonress are the royal palaces, s<rmc in marble, beautifully 
rnlaid and painted to perfection to match the superior aesthetic 
standards of the emperor. Along the riverfront are six palaces, 
including the Di»ani-Khas. the Kims Mahal. Rang Maha) ami, 
further to the south, the Mumia/ Mahal, where the Arthaeological 
Survey ha.s set up a site mirscum. The Mumtaz Mahal was built of 
rubble, the lower half of the walls and pillars being faced with 
marble. It consists of si.\ chamber divided bv arched pier^. with 
stucco and painted plaster wort. 

The museum displays a collection of objects belonging to the 
Mughal period and is interesting to visit in the context of the Red 
Fon, The present-day emptiness of the palaces of the Red Fon can 
be filled in one's imagination horn the evidence derived from 
paintings, fabrics and other items in ihe ituiseum. 

There are documents — ^nnom or royal decrees carrying the 
stamp and signature of the emperors; and there are maps, engravings 
and paintings of great historical value. 

Old aniiii — finely deoomted swords and daggers — have been 
displayed. In the textile section, there are samples of embrtudered 
canopies .'uid cushions that must once have adorned ihe palace 
rtHims, C^tumes of the Mughal royal princes, made of fine brocade 
with exqiusite workmanship, speak of days gone by. Today thev lie 
u little dusty, waiting for the imagination of visitors (o infuse them 
With the gJory ihin was oncs^ thettrs. 

rhe Archaeological .Museum, 

Tlie Red Fon (Lai Qilat, 

NEW DELHI. 
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Hftwrs: 

Admhskm: 


every day <if the year from 9 am (o S pm. 
free. 


Su|y;ested ^iewinf; time: 20 minutes. 

Tlie Cfiiitdhi Memorial Mu.seum at R^j Chat 

The GanJhi Smrili Museum on Tees Janitarj Marj: 

Tfiere is a chain of museums referred to as du: Gandhi Smarak 
Sangralaya, dedicated to the memory- of Mahatma Gandhi, the 
freedom fighter and philosopher, the Father of the Indian Naiion. 
who fouglit for India’s independence fmm British Colonial rule and 
stros'e to huitd a united, mixleiTi India, Apart from those in New 
Delhi, the other major museums of the chain are at Sevagram irt 
Mahaiashlra and at Sabarmatt in Gujarat, where Gandhiji (as he is 
respectfully called in India) first set up his m'hmm — an 
esperimeiiiul village refuge, vshere caste, colour and class had no 
part, where people from different places and professions amid live 
and work together. Similar museums are to he found in Madurtu in 
Tamil Nadu, Barrakpur in West Bengal, Lucknow Ln Uttar Pradesh, 
Bombay, Mangalore in Karnataka and Patna in Bihar. 

There are two mu-seums and a monument at Raj Ghat, where 
Gandhi was creimtied in Delhi, which relate the story of hb life. 

Ihc Oundhi Memorial Museum at Raj Ghai has a photo 
documentation section on the life of Gandhi, along with records, 
relics, documents and a few- of his personal belongings like letters, 
paintings find bix>ks. 

The Gandhi Smrili Museum, in Birla House on Tees Januari' 
Marg in New- Delhi, is Ihe place where Gandhi was assas,sinated on 
30 January ldl8. 'Phis site has beojme a memorial, "rhe room where 
he stayed has some of liis things in it — a simple bed, a mat on the 
floor, his spinning wheel, books and his spectacles. 'Chere are 
pictures of his wounded bfxiy riddled with bullet wounds, and of the 
huge procession, miles long,"that accompimied his bixly to the 
cremation grounds to Raj Ghat, where a simple monumental 
platform marks the place where the last rites were conducted and 
hb body consumed by fire. 

For those interested in Gandhi’s life and philosophy these 
museums provide a very moving dixumcuiation of his work and his 
untiring efforts to serve the poor, to uplift the suffering and bring 
about a harmonious society without divisions. 
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Mohandas KaranichanU Gandhi whs born on 2 Octobtr 186*^ in 
Porbandar, a small lown in Gujarat. came from u Lxmsen’Hitve 
section of society luid was brought up as a Hindu both in religion 
and lifestyle. Gandhi went lo England where he trained in law, and 
was then offered a job in South Africa, (t was there that he first 
experienced racial discrimination and abuse when he was thrown out 
of a railway carriage for try ing to travel first class, refused entry to a 
barber’s shop and to a hotel reserved for Whites. Ft was in South 
Africa that Fie combatctl race iliscriminaiion by resorting to his 
strategy of 'self reliance’, a philosophicaJ/palitjeal plan of action that 
he brought to India on his return. 

Gandhi soon became tlte leader tif the struggle against racism in 
South Africa. He returned to India in 1915 at tlte age of 46. Over 
the years, till 1947 when India won her independence, he became 
the undisputed leader of the freedom struggle. His philosophy of life 
can be summed up in one short quotation: 

The only virtue 1 want to daim is truth iind non-violence. 

J lay no daiin to superhuman powers: I want none. 

By ‘non-violence’. Oandhiji meant to show a path of peaceful 
tc'siiitajtce [o wrong-doing. He had no hatred for the British lasv 
makers in India as individuals: it wits the system that oppressed and 
exploited people that he deplored. His appeal, and sudden 
popularity when he rose to txrei>mc the tender of the mos'cmem. lay 
in his identificaiion with the ‘Real India’ — the pe*>pJe in villages, 
the pixir and the e.xpluitcd. Where other leaders had failed, with 
their European approach, their foreign education and ideas. Gandhi 
siniok a chord with his ideas and the simplicity of his clothes and 
personal lifestyle, by w-bich he empathized with niiliions of Indians. 
Tliey followed him, listened to him and were ready to die for him. 

He practised hi.s political philosophy of self-reliance in everything 
he did. Tlte spinning wheel became a symltol of the self-sufficient 
India that he dreamed of. India as a colony was exporting large 
quantities of cotton and other raw niaterials to Britain and importing 
finished goods like textiles, at very high ctKst. Gandhi believed that if 
every indiiin spun and wos'c hi.s own doth, this aspect of exploitation 
and dependency would end and dignity w'ould he restored to all 
Indians. Every day. even when in jail or when he was ill. Gandhi sat 
and spun yam and e.\emplif1ed his ideal of self-reliance. Thus, 
unbleached khadi handspun and handwoven cloth, became the 
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symbol of resistance, self-reliance anti freedom. Today khadi lias 
been refined and has become fashionable; I he old meaning and 
symbol are remembered only b> a few after 40 years of 
independence. 

Museum Services 

'fTiese museums in memory of Gandhiji have produced a wide 
selection of publications of lus ow'n writing;^, biograpKies and the 
history of the Indian freedom movement. 

The Gandhi Memonat Museum, 

Raj Ghat, 

N'EW DELHI. 

The Gandhi Smiiti Museum. 

Birla House, 

Tees Januarv Mars, 

NEW DELHI. 

Hours: yani-5.30 pm, Closed Monday and national 

holidays. 

Admissinn: free. 

Suggested viewing Ume; half an hour at any one of the museums. 

The Nehru Menionai .Vfuseuni and Librarv 

¥ 

Teen Murti House, where the Nehru Memorial Museum is located, 
was built in 1929-30 as the residence of the British Commander* 
in-Chief of India. The Teen Murti or three statues refei^ to the war 
memorial built at the roundabout on the road in front of the main 
building, which is dedicated to the Imperial Service Cavalry' Brigade. 
After independence in 1947. the house became the offidal residence 
of India’^s hrst prime minister. Jawaharlal Nehru. He lived with his 
family — his daughter fndiia Gandhi, who was to become India's 
third prime minister, and her two sorts. His grandson, Rajiv Gandhi, 
grew up here to become prime minister of India after the 
□.ssassination of his mother in 19H4. He has since been succeeded bv 
V.P, Singh. 

After fawaharlal Nehru's death in 1%4. the Teen Mtmi building 
was convened into a museum, and to the right of the entrance gate 
is the Nehru Phutetarium with a notioeboand outside to indicate the 
timings of the shows. Towards the left of the main building stands 
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the Nehru Memari^l Uhrarj and a'uditQrium and the administrative 
building. Here research on the hfc Hud times of Nehru and the 
history of the Nehru era is undertaken. 

Within ibe memorial museum are rooms that have been 
maintained as they were when Nehru lived there. One can catch a 
fading gjimpse of Nehru's lifestyle and ra.stes in these rooms, 'the 
bedrooms, drasving room and study have collections of art objects, 
gifts from abroad, piiintings and personal belongings. The staff of 
the museum are careful to see that the flowers remain fresh in the 
vases, and the spectacles are placed correctly on the table whert; 
they should be. How different is the lifestyle displayed here frt>m 
that chosen by Mahatma Gandhil 

Ori the first and ground floors, some of the rooms have been 
ctmverted into photographic documeriiation galleries which record 
the main events of the freedom movement. There are photographs 
and portraits of leaders of tJie nuivement and of various epIscHles 
and events. 'Oie display is well labelled in English and Hindi and 
^rves to give a graphic account of India's long struggle for 
independence. 

The sprawling lawns at the back of the building, still very- well 
kept, were once the playground of three Indian prime ministers. 
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Jn ilie garden near ibe building, (here is a small, inconspicuntis 
eu^mal tamp burning in rnemory of Nehm. There is also a granite 
rock on Hie from lawn on which is inscribed iawahaila] Nehjo's 
famous speech, given on (he night of 14- IS August t947 on ihe 
declaration of independence for India, li is a verj' moving speech 
that echoes the thrill of that historic hotir, after years of strug^e, 
sacrifice and hardship: 

At the stroke i>r itiidnighi when the world sleeps, tndia 
ttiill awake to life and freedom, A niomcnt comes, which 
comes but rarely in history, wlien we step out front the old to 
the new, when an age ends, and when ilie soul of a nJiUon 
long suppressed, finds utterance. 

Museum Services 

The Nehru Memorial Museum has a publication section where 
biographies of Nehru are available on sale, along with prints and 
pictures. 

The Nehm Memorial Musetim, 

Teen Muni House, 

Teen Muni Marg, 

NEW DELHI. 

Hours: H) am-5 pm. 

.\cldmLs.siofi charge: nominal. 

Suggened viewing time: one hour. 



Bombay 

The Prince of Wales Museum 

Amid the husik and hustle of Bombay stand some stately liuildings, 
remnants ol the British Raj. Among them Ls that iti the l^nce of 
Wales. Museum, named after Prince George (iaicr George V) who 
visited India in 19(15 and bid the foundation stone of the building. 
Not fiir from the museum, its architect George Winet also built the 
famous Gateway i>f India on the seafront, near the Taj Mahal Hotel, 
Through the arch the Prince made his royal entrance to India as 
Ktng George V for the Delhi Darbar in 1911. 

‘Hie architecture of ihe Prince of Wales .Museum can be broadly 
described as a British inierprctaiioii of the Mughal period. The 
slTucinre forms a long rectangle of three storeys, raised in the cciiire 
to accommodate the entrance porch. Above the cential arched 
entrance rises a huge dome, tiled in white and blue Hecks, supported 
Dll a loius-peia) base. Around the dome ts an array of pinnacles, 
each topped by a miniature dome. Indiun motifs tike the brackets 
and protruding eaves are combined with so-called Islamic arches and 
tiny domes. The w'hole museum complex is situated in a garden of 
palm Trees and fomial flower beds. 

T'he plan of the museum is simple, with a central halt from which 
itic staircase leads to the iwn upper flours wiiti galleries brandling 
out on the right and left. An extension on the riglii-hand side of the 
main building (as you stand facing its front entrance) houses the 
natural history section. As you enter on the ground flotir, to the left 
is the Commaraswamy Hall, to the right is a sculpture gallery, and 
through the veranda you can approach the natural history section, 
rhe second floor houses the Indian miniature painting gaflery — the 
pride of the museum — and next to it are the gdleries of decortitive 
art and, to the left of the central well of the staircase, the gallery' of 
Tibetan and Nepali an. Alxove, on the second floor are the 
European patniing. armoury and textile galleries. 

Tile central hall on the ground floor has been convened into the 
key gallery with specimens of art from all the galleries of the 
museum. To walk around Ihe key gallery i.s like experiencing 5,(XM) 
years of [ndiaii an in a capsule. There arc tcrracutlas of the Indu-s 
Valley civilization — animal sculptures and figurines including a 
mtnhcr with a child suckling at her breast. Sc»me sample terracottas 
of the prc-Mauryan to Gupta periixLs tit tJie pinched and hand- 
moulded style arc also on display. 
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The art of the Mughal pcriotl is represented bv a few exquisite 
paintings, including the Portmii ef f)aniyai with the characieristic 
Mughal turban. The latter is actually a sketch for a painting and 
gives an idea of huw the artist worketi, Tficre is aJso the well-known 
painting. Itfack Httek and l>oe, a typical example of iinimal 
repnesentation of the ITth century. Ihe buck, with his head held 
high even in captivity, struts along, while his wife, the dainty doe, 
looks suspiciously around her at those who have tied the bell chain 
round her neck and harnessed her pretty head. The aquantariae 
background, produced by the use of mineral colours, is also 
characteristic of iliis periml. 

'Ihere are also some classic examples of jade and armoury on 
display in the key gallery. Jade, not fitund in India, was imported 
from the Far Eitst and w'a.s a treasured ilem among the Mughal 
rulers. The pale, waxy pieces of jade in hues of green, white and 
pink were carved into different objects — boxes, wine bowls, buckles 
and handles for daggers. Not content with simply carving delicate 
designs on the surface, the artist often encrusted jade objects svith 
inlaj' patterns in gold embedded with precious stones. TTic jade 
bowls are well di.splayed to show off the ma.stery of the craftsmen in 
caning them so fine that they are iilmost translucent, with light 
appearing to he trapped inside the jade. 

ITie sculpture gallery on the first floor has wme excellent exhibits 
from historical sites in different parts of India. Along one of The 
longer walls iif the hall are examples of Gandhantn art. with 
steel-grey stone figures of the Bodhisaitva (the ‘One Who Is the 
Teacher’). The Graeco-Roman influence can clearly be seen in these 
sculptures in the way of draping the ’toga', the thick wavy treatment 
of the locks and the rather fashioriahle moustaches. A beautiful 
example is ihai of a Maitreya (third century), in the key gallery. His 
head, surrounded by a halo, is slightly inclined. 'I1ie gentle, sensuous 
curves of the torst' arc tlraped in garments and jewelled chains to 
suggest texture and movement. 

Displayed in the main section of this gallery are three huge ceiling 
slabs from temples in Karnataka dating from the eighth century. 

This group of temples at Badami. Fatiadakal and Aiholc was built 
by the CbaluKy ati rulers who undertook a very significant expcrimeni 
in temple architecture which wus to influence many generations after 
them, In their temples, the ceiling of the main hall and side 
chambers was fitted with cars'cd stone stabs of enormous 
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proponions. What you see in this gallery un? sculptured stoiiL* panels 
propped upright- though they would actually have been viesved 
originally from below', as they ran across ilie ceiling. 

The three panels on display here depict Uma Mahesvara, Vishnu 
on Se.sha and Brahma. The t ma Malsesvara (KWiel depicts Siva. Lord 
ot the Universe, seated beside his eijually powerful conipanitin-w'ife. 
Parvaii. Tlie i\'tindi or bull, the vehieie of Siva, is seated l>fhinid him 
as if to p^o^ide a back rest; little Ganesh, I he elephant-headed gixl 
and their soit, is prancing around at the left-hand comer. Siva, 
holding a snake in his hand, is portrayed with immense grace and 
elegance. Tire icunugraphie symbols necessary to identify Siva are 
included in the panel relief in an almost casual manner, as can bo 
seen in the pH,7sitjoning of the trident and the linga (the phallic 
symbol of Siva), at the back. In Siva's long, matted hair is a skull 
ornament at one side whtch exemplifies one of his attributes, as the 
Conqueror of Time. Me is shown wearing a tiger skin and fine 
jewellery, for he is both die ascetic and the divine lover. 

The sojlplured panel of ib-ultma from Aiholc. from the same 
temple as tiie other two sculptured panels, is si rare representation 
of this deity of the Hindu trinity. Hindu mythology has it that 
Brahma lusted after his own daughier, and Siva cursed him 
decreeing that no temple would be built in ItU honour. Some 
historians suggest that this story exphiins why. while two powerful 
sects — the Saivites and Vaisnavites — developed, which worshipped 
Siva and Vishnu respectively, no such sect developed around 
Bmhma worship, Whatever the rationalization may be, Bralima's 
name is widely evoked in prayer even ihougit sculpture and temples 
dedicated to liim are not common. He is shown here seated on a 
lotus throne, being worshipped b> sages, saints and lieavenls' i>emgs. 
Beside him is his vehieJe. the animal reflection of bis es-seiitial being, 
the liuraa or bird of Brahma. This mythoiogicaJ creature is saiti to 
he a truth-finder, able to separate water from milk. 

The sculpture of \'Lshiiti on the .Sesha shows the Lord of Creation 
resting in the ocean of eternity on a huge serpent. Sesha, For many 
hundreds of light years Vishnu rests undisturbed, only to stir when 
tile time for crcatimi comes. He is completely relaxed in this 
sculpture: he has cast aside his emblems, the ctmch and the disc, 
and they ju.si float on the waves of the ocean. On one arm he rests 
his head, two others are rcla.\ed. and the fourth Is held in the gotunr 
of blessing over the creatures of the sea. His legs are crossed in a 
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rather strange way. but the sculpture was meant to be viewed from 
betowv In its position on the temple ceiling, and perhaps looked all 
right in sitv. 

The liiiiding between the ground and first floor has a gallery 
devoted to prt- and proto^hlstiiry. It is well labelled and displayed, 
offering infoTTnation on various aspects of life in cities of the Indus 
Valley Civilization more than 5.{)fNi years ago. Rcconstrucied models 
of the townships of those times, based on excavations at sites in 
India and Pakistan, are on display. Their layouts are so well designed 
that they seem almost modern. Huge storage pots and vessels were 
u-sed in the homes and shops to store water and grain. Evidence of 
the inhabitants' eating habits comes from remains of charred grain 
and wheat husks. Also displayed are seats, small clay and stone 
tablets carrying inscriptions and what might be the perstmaJ embleiiLs 
of traders - something which will only be established when the 
script has been deciphered. Jewellery found at the sites — 
ornamented with scraJ-preciou.s stones, cut tvj cnhfxhofi, or rolled 
and polished - is strikingly simple and elegant, the hallmark of the 
an of the Indus Valley urban culture. 

On I he first floor central balcony of the mii-seum are displayed 
objects of decnratb'v art in ivory, stiver and wood of the late iMth 
arid the I9(h centuries Some paintings have also been displayed in 
this area, wliich leads the visitor into the picture gallery. The latter 
is divided by partitions to create enclosed cubical spaces. The 
paintings, donated by various patrons, form one of India's best 
public collections of work, representative of many styles and schools. 
Mention in detail of a few of these paintings Is therefore pciimps not 
out of place, 

At the entrance of the gallery', to the left, in the first cubicle, is an 
illustrated manuscript of the Kat/Htsafra and the Kalikacharynkatha of 
western India, dated to the end of the I5ih century. Paper, 
introduced into India after the Tenth century, begun to replace the 
older palm leaf, used traditionally in India for manuscripts. In these 
examples we see how the artisi-scholar created the superb 
composition of the page, pan written text, part illustrated in the 
primary colours of red and blue, with gold and black, in tcchnit|ues 
which were derived from the ancient palm-leaf tmdJtions. 

As painting evolved and the demand for illuMrated manuscripts 
continued, many streams or schools of art mingled in different 
proportions, as it were, in different regions of India, The tttiistration.s 





of the Cim Gviinda. poems on ihe love of Krishna and Radha. show 
one stage in the evolution of painting, in whieh there is a continued 
use of primai>' colours and a profusam of details of birds, animals, 
trees and fiowers and nature in general. A kind of ‘essencc-of-a-tnoixl' 
style of illu-stration is used in these paintings, in which the sky is just 
a hand of colour, a forest is depicted by just two or three trees, the 
leaves of the tree are 'summarized' to create an illusion of the whole 
tree, and w'hen lovers are united, the artist shows nature rejoicinrt 
and even the birds fly around in pairs. 

In the illtj.stnitions from the Anwar-i-SahaJIi of the Muglval period 
(1575). another style of page composition — of distribution of text 
and iltustratMjn — is dearly discernible. From the heritage of Persian 
painting, one now sees the imroduction of many Persian details irr 
landscape, figure and animal drawing. Even the colours are now not 
only primary ones but mixtures, u,sed to produce a great varfety of 
subtle shades of onmge. brown, grey and green. The blending of 
such individual styles — the Persian and the palm-leaf manuscript 
tradition of India — gave rise to numerous other schools, each with 
its own characteristic features. 

Of the Mughal school, there are some brilliant examples of 
pamtlngs <]f birds and animals in this gallery'. Hie Hahumama. tire 
tliary of the founder of the Mughal empire, was iJlustmted during 
Akbar's peritxl with paintings of animals and birds that he had 
encountered for the first lime in this strange land of the Indus. These 
drawings are almost scientific in their accuracy as visual descriptions, 
rtie tradition and technisjue of nature drawings was developed by 
subsequeni Mughal rulers, and in this museum there are the Fonrais 
of a Black Buck, the iMpwing and the Wood-cock — all of the 17th 
century, from the Mughal period. ITte paintings have ornate borders 
— a series of narrow, decorated frames round the main composition. 
The artists have concentrated on the central animal or bird and there 
is often little or no other detail in the background. It was here for 
the first time that animal life was painted in its own right, and not 
simply as pan of nature, to reflect an appreciation for nature’s 
diverse creations, their forms and etdours. TIte artistic portrayal of 
animals reaches a new level of sophistication in these paintings, 
which are charming in conception and brilliant in their display of 
technical skill. 

Whether the animals are painted by themselves, as part of nature, 
or alone with a human — such as a horse or elephant with its rider. 
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or a hawt: scaled paticntJy on the ami of a nobleman — the 
depiction of the animal h always careful, iicxonitc and executed with 
a delicate touch. In the portraits!, the artists lost none of ilmir careful 
style, and every detail of hair, jewellery' and costume is recorded 
with subtle brush strokes. The pride of the museum are the piirtraits 
of Jahattgir »Uh ffii Attemlaitts in a Garden- and t>f Dara Shikah, 
favourite son ami heir apparent of Shah Jahan. svho was brutally 
murdered by his brother Auranpzeb, who usurped ihe throne of the 
Mu^al empire. Dara Shikoh will be remembered in history as the 
great aesthcie w'ho loved and patroiii/ed the arts. The faces of 
Jahangir, his son Shah Jahan. and grandson Dara Shikoh in these 
paintings arc rccognizahle because the artist has ponntyed them 
with slightly larger heads than the others in (he pictures, with neatly 
trimmed beards and dressed in the lavish fashion of the Mughal 
court. 

Tlie court-patroniiied art of painting and of ilttLstrating maniLscripts 
did not disappecLT with the gradual decline of the Mughal empire. In 
fact, both during and after Mughal rule, neighbouring princely states 
continued the tradition. Thougli the scale wa.s smaller, these 
scholar-painters wore equally fastidious in their study of detail and 
the delicacy of their bnishtvork. 

The 19th•century Pahuri schuol provides a wealdi of evidence of a 
thriving tradition in the bill states of Punjab and Himachal Pradesh. 
Tliis school, concentrating on Hindu themes, depicted the divine 
Siva and Parvati, Radha and Krishna as thuugli they werc 
contemporary kings and queens, The expressions of these divine 
characters are suggested simply by a slight inclination of the head, 
or by an embrace, which makes the gods almost human in the most 
perfea son of way. 

Some superb examples of this schwit of palnliiigs in this gallery 
are Siivi and Panati (Kangr-j). tfma Wonkippittg Siva and a second 
.Vrin and Panati (Culet, IRtli centtiry'l, in which Parv'ali is offering 
Siva a gariand of skulls as if it were as beautiful as one made of 
flowers. Kriahna nif/i the Caw Herdu fGarInvat, ISth century) and 
the work drawing of the tluti Festival (Kangra, 19th century') shows 
KrisJinu and his friends throwing colour on Radha arul her 
companions lo celebrate the spring festival of HoH. Even today in 
North India, tm the occasion of the spring festival, dry or wet colouis 
are scattered over the earth: friends and families shower each other 
with the hues ot springtime, for this is a lime of rencvval. growth 
and love. 
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Other painting^ cjf impunanoc on display iiiduUe Aarangz£b 
Readinf; the Quran (Pahari, Jammu). Bent and with whitened beard, 
after yean> of difficult rule, the empemr uf the crunthllng Mughal 
empire k depicted deep in prayer and comemplattoii. In the painting 
of Raja Balwant Deva with his Barber (Jammu, 18th century), you 
can almost read the barber's thou^ts — 'Be siill’. he seems to be 
telling the mler. w'hile he fashions his beard. The artist lias captured 
the mood of the moment in the stance of the figures, the details of 
the garments and the headgear, which are the significant features of 
this important schtwl of painting. Lady with uri Atie/KfaiU and a 
PeaciH'k (Fahart, Kangra. 1T75) Ls a lemarkably beautiful and lyrical 
work. This painting is evidence of the fact that as early us the end of 
the 18th cemurv in India an artist would dare to use three appurently 
clashing colours — mauve, pale green and orange — together in the 
same picture. The lady' lover is standing in front of a tree which is in 
full bloom, and there is no mistaking the symbolism of the flowering 
tree juxtaposed with the young lady, or the use of the same colours 
for both the flowers and the woman's clothes. 

Similarly, to the south, the Dwconi schuul of painting also gamed 
inspiration from the Mugh.ul school and evolved its own unique and 
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ve^ dmracitfristjc ^ityfe. There lire wime tvpkal examples of Deccan i 
puiniings in this gallerj' that have pale green, mineral-coloured 
backgrounds with llgurcs placed squarely in the foreground, ti is m 
the ireaimeDt of tlower vases and the floral borders, however, that 
the identifying features of the Deccani schtiol can be seen. Tin: 
Howeis are very stylized: around them are insects and butterflies. 
Die arrangement of the petals of each flower is more like a design 
than an attempt at naturalism. Die combination of colours with 
extensive use of gold paint is a technique often used in this school of 
Indian painting. 

In the region of Bundi in Rajasthan, another style of painting 
developed. In size and format it is vers similar to certain other 
Indian schools of miniature painting, hut w-c shall leave it to the 
experts to identify styles and quarrel about dates. D\e collection of 
pointings from Bundi, of the IWth century, in this gallery' deals with 
the theme of love. 

In painting, theatre and dance in India, the emotion of love is a 
universal rasa, the very essence of human life. Love is Ijelievcd to 
be a permanent and everlasting emotion, though it is often 
overshadowed by transient feelings. The joy of meeting the lover, 
pining in the alisence of the loved one and love-making itself are 
themes of the fleeting motxls of love depicted in paintings and well 
illustrated in the Bundi collection. In Lady Ijuaking in a Mirror 
(Bundi. I8lh century), the iirtisi has created a courtyard with a lush 
garden in the background und a pond of lotuses in the foreground 
that blossom in reflection <if the glory of the young girl or lover. 
She is shown in u mrxxJ of great excitement and. like ail lovers, she 
is struggling to find the appropriate clothes to wear to meet her 
beloved. He is shown peeping from a window upstairs where he 
catches a glimpse of her in The mirror. Details of the house and 
costumes arc also i meres ting. 

A .\ayik& in A]{oay (Bundi, late 17th century') is a painting in 
another mood. Die young lady lover is in agony , suffering the 
torment of separation from her iover. Nothing seems to console her, 
she is being offered food and drink by her companions, hut these 
arc po<u suhstituies for the beloved. In Uive poetrj' the mood of 
separation is described beautifully: It is said that even the moonlight 
is too hot. and delicate moonbeams seem to scorch the fevered body 
of the lover. In this painting the lady is being offered fans and 
simdalwtHid paste to cool her hrow', though these seem quite 
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inadequate to sootli her pain, For those wlio have been in love, this, 
and many other such mocfds illustrated in these paintings, will be 
quite familiart Bui all is not losl m the game of love and this is 
depicted in another painting, the DaUiaacc oj Kfishna (Bnndi. Iflth 
century), and in Krishna Sitting with His lirtoved (Bundi. late 18th 
century) in which the lovers are united and nature celebrates with 
humanidnd bv bringing life-giving rain. Once again, all is well with 
the world. 

Next lo the painting gallery is the hall of decorative arts, with 
samples of Indian jewellery and objeets in silver, enamelled jars and 
h;H>ka stands. The samples on display are suix'rb. contrasting starkly 
with much of the work of today, which shows the decline in 
standards of craftsmanship since the l^^th century. 

Bidri work, associated with the rc^on of Hyderabad. Is made in 
be!!-metal. Carved on the object, the designs are then filled out with 
silver and brass. The surface is rubbed and made smooth until the 
inlaid silver and dark metal become inseparable. 

Some jade nlsJeclJi are also on display — a spoon with a curv'ed 
handle, ImiwLs with fine relief work in which the onist lias enhanced 
the beauty of the stone and set its colours and hues aglow. 

The Nepal and THhH gallery faces the painting gallery on the first 
flixir Tile collection was donated by the Tatii family, a large 
indusinal house vvith interests in the sciences and the arts. For those 
w'ho might travel to these neighbouring countries, the artifacts are 
particularly interesting because they may help visitors distinguish 
between genuinely valuable art and the tourist ‘junk’ that is now 
being sold. 

There are thankm — cloth hangings cither painted iir embroidered 
with geometrical mtutdah compositions of tiny figures and syinbols 
of Buddhist origin. Tlic loius-shaped. square and circular mandala 
design.^ are alive with patterns of seated Buddha.s, little stupas and 
other rcli^uus motifs. The Bufltlhisl and Hindu tmogts in metal are 
gilded, and studded w iih gems. Statuettes of Tara, ihe Buddhisl 
g<xlde\s of compas-sion, Vajradhara, Lord of the Thundcrboli, and 
of Lakshmi Narayana are studded with turquoise, ruby and diamond. 
Most beautiful of all is tiny Avalokitesvara fmm Nepal, of the |7th 
century. The little figure ts seated on a mountain of blue turquoise. 
Avalo^lesvara is a Hodhisattva. or teacher, whtt is so eonvpasstonate 
that he chooses to stay on Eanh to lead people to the path of 
Buddha rather than to enjoy the lienefits of eternal salvation himself. 
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Ttiis liny lo^l in oti its in|^t;niDLis turquoisi: sttind, 

has a very moving quality. 

Ft>T thoise iniereslcd in glass, jude and p^irceLain, The gallery on 
the second flix>r presents an extensive collection of art objects 
donated by Sir Ratun Tata and Sir Dorab Tata. The collection 
indudes objeas carved in rock crystal. meraK'are and lacquered 
woodwork. ITiere are samples of elaborate ivory work from Japan, 
like the Cock on a Trtje, with fcailteis of ivory. There is a small but 
exemplary collection of miniature .sculpture work for belts and snuff 
boxes, brilliantly executed in Japan. Iliere is also a wide range of 
Chinese blue and white porcclam and cloisonne ware. In thLs 
technique, the pot is designed with tiny meiat-w-irc compartiucnts 
mied with enamel, and is heated till the design mclLs into shape over 
the surface of the object. The multicoloured Japanese ceramics are 
bathed in hues of gold, brnw-n <ind deep vibrant reds. 

On the same floor are the r.uropuiii painting galleries. On 
entering this urea it immediately becomes clear that European art 
historians dubbed Indian paimmgs ^miniatures' because they were 
indeed much smaller than the huge oil-painted canvases dte 
Europeans were familiar with. In this collection there are some 
interestirtg samples of small landscape paintings by Constable, and 
many copies and works of ie.si! well-known artists. Rather charming 
are the two portraits of Ijidy Hasan Tata and tjuiy Dorahji Tata, 
which, if viewed from a distance hwk exactly like portraits of English 
ladies, complete with gloves and fans, dressed to please their British 
rulers. 

A word must be said in honour of those generous donors who, in 
the early years of the 2(Hh century, donated from ihcir private 
collections the works that form the nucleus of this museum. Indian 
and European paintings, the Chinese porcelain and jade, metalware, 
textiles and armour were given to the museum by Sir Ratan Tata 
and Sir Dorab Tata, llieir original gesture helped to inspire the 
many other donations which were subsequently made to this 
museum. 

The Natural History Sccliim 

Should yrru plan to visit any of ilte game sanctuaries or parks in 
India, it would be W'orih your while to Itwk at this museum’s exhibits 
on Itirds. inumniuls and fislt. for a foreta-ste of what you might see in 
the open. The Natural History Section was added to the museum 
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from th*; iMlIeftion of tht Buinbuy NatursJ Hbitory Sodety. ITiis 
orgiinizaiion, with founder members itnd notable sdiolm like ihe 
late Salim Ali, has contributed greatly to The study and 
understanding of India's natural heritage. Today, due to thdr efforts, 
a start has been made to creating an awareness amongst the general 
public of the ufgcnt need to preserve Indian witcllifc. Tlte Qrst room 
houses an impressive colleciian of birds, classified according to 
spedes. and the exhibits are all well labelled. Among them are the 
l^autifuJ but untidy magpies, the flash of blue of the kin^sher and 
well-dressed partridges and pheasants. Dioramas ami display panels' 
attempt to pn)vide a natural setting for the ta.\)dermist's an. 

ITie Prince of Wales Museiim, 

Mahatma Gandhi Road. 

BOMBAY, 

Maharashtni, 

Hours: 10 am-5,3() pm except Mondays and three 

government holidays, 

.'Vilmissitm: nominal. 

Suggested viewing linw: two hours, at least. 
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Calcutta 

The Induitt Museum 

ThK is the oldifst museuin in India, daiine back to the lyth cemun' 
iivhen the Asiatic Stxriciy fch the need to establish a musouiti in 
Calcutta. Exptoralions and survevs conducted to invesiipte the 
economic potential ol the Indian siibcontincrji led to the collecUun 
ol items of jiiiiieralogical. Iwtaxucal iinJ zoological value. Artifacts 
of archaeological signincaticc were also diicumented, and in sum. an 
ant:izing collection had been tussembled lliat had to be properiv 
catalogued and preserved. 

In 1S75 the building of the Iniliati Museiiiit, designed by Walter 
L.B Grtinville. was ready for occupation. Granville was rhe architect 
of several nilier famous Calcutta buildings such as The L'niversily. 
the Senate Htitise (which sadly htis been pulled down), the Post 
Office, and the impressive edifice of the Higji Court. The Indian 
Museum, facing ChowTingee, is built in two storeys around a cenirat 
open quadrangle, with eorridors and verandas supptmed by huge 
Ionic columns. 

The building is a splendid solid construction of the Victorian era 
in India, hut Ls very inappro^ate as a niuseum. As you enter from 
the main street, to your left is the mineralogy gulkry. lliis galiery, 
thougli dusty and p^rly laved out, has a very extensive collection of 
mineniis from all pans of India. It paivides a fascinating display of 
the diversity of Tiidia's mineral wealth. Further down this gallery is 
the renovated amhropotog} section, and up the stairs is a gallery 
with rather old-fashioned dioramas of various tribes of India. Tlie 
baskets and other craft products on display are specimens of arttsttc 
techniques that arc under ihreai of extinction today. 

The ifharliut Koiim 

To the nglii of the main entrance is the Archaeological Section and 
its first room contains an inva I Liable collection of stone railings with 
sculptures of the second century BC from a Buddhist religious site 
at Bliarfuit in Madltyn Pradesh. 

Tlie story of how they came to the Indian Museum is quite 
interesting .ind had Iseen narrated in Randhawas' book, huiim 
Sculpture, l^KS General Alexander Cunningham, who wns 
rcsptiitsible for man) archaeological finds, discoventd the ruins nf 
the Hharhut Stupa in 1873. The solid mound of the Buddhist stupa 
bad been surrounded by a huge stone railing and gatew'ays bearing 
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relief p<ind>. which Cunningham found scattered in a ruined s^Latc 
around the >ite. He decided to tran^ipon the remaining seu][ilured 
ratlings to Cakulta and have them installed in the Indian Museum. 
Professor Cliilders in bngbnd. hearing of this plan, wrote: 'It is 
impossible to read General Cunningham’s most interesting accoutil 
of these sculptures without a sigii of regret that they should l>e so far 
Iv.'sonJ ilic reach of our inspection.' Childers was keen to have the 
liharhut sculptures in the British Mu-semn in Uandon. He continues: 
'1 hear of a propos^il to rentove them from Bhurhut. line seiieme 
carries wit It it a certain aroma of Viiiidalism (fancy carting liwuy 
Sumehenge).’ Cunningham, lu^wever. knew that he was saving the 
sculptures since irtuch of the ancient stupa had already been taken 
away by the kk'al villagers for building purposes. Trxlay it is w'ell 
worth a visit to Calcutta, just to see this gallery' of early Buddhist 
sculpture and to gain an insight into a philosophy of life si ill 
rnaintained in contemporary [ndia despite the great antiquity of its 
mots. 

llie sculptures from BJiarhut are indeed iiina 2 ing. Tlie railings 
stand nearly three metres (9 feet) high. This stone'fencing, in ^ 
imitation of an older wixxlen construction, has upright pH)sts linked 
together by horizontal beams, and a massive curved railing stone on 
the lop. tlie railings, consisting of vertical posts and horizontal 
crossbars, are decorated yvith almost life-sized female and male 
figures that stand like guardians of the stupa, and at regular intervals 
there are panels and circular medallions carved out in low relief. 
S*jme of these depict episodes and stories from the Jaiaka tales that 
describe previous incarnations of the Buddha. In every incarnation. 
Buddha led art otemplarv' life of service and kindness, whellicr he 
appeared in the form of a ileer, of the sclI-tuicriCcing monkey or any 
other form. 

Amongst the-se relief sculptures is a circuLir panel nf a br^ stag 
resting on the bank of a river, facing a hunter with a how and arrow. 
This is a good c.sample of hoyv Buddhist lyrical poetry is depicted in 
stone. The narrsitivc style in the sculpture is like a single frame of a 
carii>on strip, where many events that constitute the story are all 
shown at the same time, in one panel. The Jmakti tale goes like this: 

Once upen a time, in a previous iitc,imalkm. tlie BudJita 
come to life as a young slag, which grew to be a beautiful 
and graceful ctieaiure with a coal the colour of gold. The 
doc. Ids mate, was also a handsome creaiurc and they lived 
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hiippily u»gcllier. Out day a hwitcr «i snares Ki tatch some 
dvKt and ihc bciiutiftil slag gol liSiuaht in one. The din;, 
reiUuing the threat to hcf husband'f* tire, said. 

‘O goklen foot. 

No effort spare 
To loose ihs-self 
From llw uingletJ snino 
Whai joy is there. 

Bereft of tlicc. 

To roam amidst the woodland free?' 

The doe then fearlessly appealed lo the approaching hunter 
to sp>iirc her husUind's fife. The slag was freed, but the 
hunter was simek with amazement and remtirked; 'Even 
human beings give not their lives tor their King, much Itrss 
the beasts. What cotl this mean?' 

The stag then explained lo tlie hunter the golden rule of 
life; ‘Friend, henceforth take not the life of any CTeaiurt: set 
up a home and give alms to the poor and do good work.' 

Anotlter of the many narrative panels leUs the story of the monkey 
incarruition nf Buddha^ Mahakapi Juiaka, On a circular relief panel 
is a forest scene through which there flows a stream. On one hank 
of the stream, monkey^ are shown dambering up a tree, and crossing 
it> the opposite bank across a monkey bridge, TTic monkey who 
endangers his own life by creating a bridge for his companions is an 
incarnation of Buddha and thus represents his ideals. It was through 
animal tales and parables like tliese that devotees were able to 
understand tile teachings and principles of Buddliism, Spiritual 
inspiration, through compsLSsion for animals and all other living 
creatures, was the objective of these didactic sculptures. 

Following the railing on the right, on the outer side past the 
gateway is a depiction in a relief panel of a group of monkeys 
tnippiiig an t^lepharit On the pamltel railing on the left-hand side 
from the entrance to the gallery is depicted the amusing episirde of a 
group Ilf monkeys extracting a tooth from a talk and burly, man. 

Tlic monkeys have tied the trt>ublcsome totvlh by' a long cord to an 
elephant, while one mnnkey sits poised to give the tail of the 
clephiint a g(K)d hard bite, "so that it will charge with pain and the 
tooth thus be extractedi 
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is nu rcprcjicntatiorj of the ButldKa in human form in the 
sculptures of Bharhul. as They were executed during liuddhisiu's 
Hinavivna phase when only sytnlxilic representations cif Buddha w'ere 
depicted in sume sculptiire. ITie syiribal most comnumly appearing 
is that of tile pi pal tree, under wliich the Buddha attained 
enligluenmeni. I'he tree Ls shown in sculpture surrounded hy a fence, 
or plaifomi. and being worshipped with flowers and garlands. There 
lire also several circular lotus nicdallions, Strme with faces carsed in 
the centre. These shallow-relief decorations arc unitjue as they are 
carved in many levels and the varying depths create a subtle illu.Mon 
of space. The lotus, employed in Buddhrsi an and later in Hindu 
sculpture, is a symbol of purity and signifies the nttraculous birth of 
a holy or great person^ whose example stands distinct from lire rest 
oi humanity. 

On the railings there are also several female figures, some almost 
tife-she. In various p(»es — holding a musical instrument, kxiking in 
a mirror, holding the branch of a tree. They are dressed in a simple 
loin cloth, and wear exquisitely designed jewellery in iheir hair and 
around neck, waist and amis. Such silver jewellery is still worn by 
women of various ci^mmunities in India. A sculpture of a young girl 
holding a branch of a tree Isas been interpreted as a fertility symtHil, 
and it is easy to see why. The tree behind her, with flowers and 
buds ready io burst into bloom reconfimis an anctenl tradition that 
was absorbed into Buddhist belief of paying homage t<i trees and the 
spirits who dwell in them and acknowledging their close relationship 
with human beings. 

This entire gallery of early Buddhist sculptures is full of life, 
vitality and humour, attributes not iLsually associated with religion, 
particularly Buddhism, by nnist people. They form a very important 
link in the chain of development of Indian sculpture. For centarie.s 
Budilhrit and l lindu religious buildings were adorned with didactic 
sculptures that taught pilgrims the myths and legends asstx;iaied writh 
the gods, A touch of humour, some reflection of contemporary life, 
and the use of natural motifs formed part of this tradition. A big 
thank you must be whispered to Cieneral Cunningham for rescuing 
the Bharhut sculptures hack in 11^73, 

Gandhura ^iculptures 

Further down, in the next gallery, are sculptures from Gandhura. 
Tliis collection is the finest in India, and is only equalled by the one 



in the Liihorc Milscuih in Pakistiin. ITie northwcivlem region of 
Intlia. £ind pans of whai are now Pakistan and Af^anistan tanie to 
be ktiowTi as Gandhara in ilie early centuries of ihe Christian era. 
fills area came under the iniluence of the Greeks after Alexander s 
conijUest> and later, when trade links witli the Roman Empire were 
sirengthenecl, Roman influence- In Gandhara. princely states and 
cities were established vihich nourished with increasing commerce 
and trade. A fiimoiis Buddhist university of the times, Taxila. 
attracted Buddhist scholars from China and other pans of llie Par 
East, and from Asia generally. Excavations at Taxila and 
neighbouring sites have revealed a wealth of stupas, scujpiunij 
remains, coins and artifacts, each with its distinctive Greek or 
Roman influence. 

Amongst art historians a great controversy ^levelopcd some venrs 
ago on whether it was the Graeoo-Ruman influence that created the 
fin;! human* images of the Buddha. Research today confirms that 
sculptures of the Buddha evolved in many parts of India at 
approximately the same time as the Gandliara images were being 
made. Figurines in w-ood. terracotta, stone and even metal had been 
modelled by Indian artists for ceniuries, and this was not their first 
nnempi ut creating figurative sculptures. What challenged the artist 
at the onset of the Muhayaitn (UuddliLsmt pertod wa.s the task of 
evoking an image of the Buddha that w'ould reflect the goodness 
and purity of Buddha's mind in a meditative mood. The earh' 
sculptures show evidence of the artist’s experimentation with the 
facial expression, clothing and stance of the Buddha, often with a 
smile accidentally appearing on the Budilha's serene face. 

Some of the sculptures in this galicty were donated hy General 
Cunningham and belong to the Mahayana period of Buddhism when 
It was thiLS found acceptable to present the Buddha in human fonn. 
There are small votive stupas which would have been donated to the 
holy shrine as offerings by devotees. From such votive objects, which 
were often inscribed, it was possible for historians to piece together 
information on the nature of the patrons of Buddhism. It was”found 
that among the targe mercantile comm unity msiny had become 
followers of this new faith, and their wealth suppujitcd its grawih 
and dissemination to different parts of Asia, As stuptis mushroomed 
along trade routes, the origin;i] Indian hemispherical stupa became 
taller and more elongated, till it aisumed the form of the towerimj 
pinnacles still seen in the Far F as t 
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The r*iunilsiiuitic GaUm 

Tlic musetim has attemptcii to display its excdktit coin collection m 
chroTiologiciil sequence. Iveginning with I he punch-marked ctrim of 
the nflh century 6C to AD second cejilury. Hiere are Greek and 
Arab enins tliul provide historical evidence of intding coniael with 
the tnUian .subcontinenL centurios ago. 'flie gnhl C^upta cutns are 
espedally beautiful, with liny reliefs of kings, horses and lions 
faithfully depicted despite the small wxirkable surfaces of the coins. 
Yean: ago ihe excavation of hordes of gold coins led historians to 
describe the Gupia period as a 'golden age*, lire value of its 
currency is of course indicative of the relative prosperity of a 
particular period in history'. 

Tlte Mughals, who ruled North India from the 16th century until 
the British took over, produced in their early yeani of glory 
magnificent coins in gold and silver. On display are coins wilh ztidiai: 
signs and calligraphic designs. ‘T1ie scale of the coin did not reduce 
the power of its visual appeal, and in these examples it is possible to 
sec Ihe artist's skill in composition of the design, in his seleaion of 
the details to be represented and in creating the final effect. 

There are very few museums in India where the coin collection Is 
so well presented. 

Indian Sculpt ure uf DifTerenC Reginas 

Hrom the Gandhard Gallery there is a door that leads into a large 
hall that runs along the side of the open courtyard of the museum 
building. This gallery hti-s tiecn divided into small niches with samples 
of sculptures fmrn differenl regions, pcrioils. styles and schools of 
Indian an. An attempt lias been made to group sculptures of one 
style together in one niche, beginning w'ith the earliest examples. 
However, it is impossible to examine all of ihem in a single visit. In 
the Buddhist section there is one group of long white marble panels 
of sculptures obtained from the now mined stupa at .Amaravati in 
Andhra Pradesh. One of these panels depicts the miracuhnis birth 
nf the Buddha. The legend rccortls that Buddha’s mother had a 
dream in wliich there appeared a wjiite elephant, this dream symbol 
being interpreted as a portend of the birth of a child that would be a 
gift to mankind'. Maya, the Buikiha's mother, is shown sleeping in 
one scetton of ihe long panel, her ailcndanls also asleep beside her, 
while a smalt baby elephant hoverv above her in the top right corner, 
in what can only be a portrayal of her dream. 
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WrFr^ifT.rE gffzmg ifi m thir rmfroK pfrit^l Ih^i 

Khi^ifnihit. Afoiihysi f^ntdi^.Kh, jitdian CtthuffU 



A ttfprestjniativc oolleciwn of Hindu sculptures from vurious 
regions U dLsplayed m iJiis guJIery. covcnng every major school of 
the different liisiorical periods. Amongst them The Bengal style of 
the Piibt period, around the cigliih to ihc I2th centuries, is imponam 
and easy to identify; shiny hlack stone was used and a famous 
c-yample of this style is a sculpture of a .Mother and C’liifd Lt inn tin a 
fled. 

There are some excellent examples of sculptures from the temples 
of Khajumho in Madhya Pradesh, m iJibs ga llery. These once 
adorned tempfe walls, often high up. in unreachable places. Here 
they are available for study at di'we range, Tlie sculptures of 
Khajuraho belong to the tenth t<i I2th centuries. For years an 
historians have tried to e.xplajn why ihe Khajuraho temples displayed 
so many sculptures of lovers and the art of love-making. Whatever 
the theory, love is a umversal theme in all Indian an. whether it is 
sculpture, painting, poetry, murie or dance. Though there are only a 
few sculptures from Khajuraho in this museum, it is a pleasure to 
study such fine e.siimples of images that are both sensuous and 
charming. 

The tMdy Writiag a Lore Letter (Khajuraho, Uth centurv) has her 
back to you. with her head turned so that you just see her rather 
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nau^itv smile. Tlie lady lover seems iiiieomfonably hot. and she has 
let her fine clothing fall from her shnufder (or perhaps the atiisi has 
kmered ihc drapery), so that you ean view her exposed armpU 
where Tell-tale nail marks have been left by her lover. Is she w-riling 
a lovedcttcr. and rememberinii ihe niclu fxdore? 

There are also some seulptures from Java anti CambtKfta in this 
lyillei^'. Indian arl and religion travelled with traders and merdninis 
to neigJilHitjring countries, and it is interesting to see how Indian 
inflLienees u'cre udapteil in other countries. 

■| hf Zoological Setdnn 

Hie galleries on tJie first tliKir ci>niain specimens of unbelievable 
siw and quantity — of animals, fish and birds collected during 
tititish expeditions in ilie Indian subcontinent. The layout of the 
display is appalling. Though the collection ts quite valuable. For the 
vLsiior keen on wildlife in India, these galleries am serve as an 
inimduction. Sadly, the vibrant colours of the birds' feathers have 
faded and the labels fail to tell you where these birds can t>e found 
in India. For such infoimaiitm there arc some excellent Itooks 
available (see Rccommendud Reading), 

On the first floor, near the Egyptian room and ilie elevator 
landing is a passage that leads lo the Art Gallery . Here, though 
again |X)orly displayed, is a fine collection of Inditin textiles — fine 
reed mats of Rengttl. primed labhcs of Rajasilian, shawris with the 
woven and embroidered designs that made Kashmir so famous. 
bnx.'ades from Banaras and much else besides. 

Down the hall is a clutter of decorative art objeeis in wmid and 
metal, that can be brtiailly classified as kttids- 

riie Nahiir (iatk-rv of (Oriental vVrl is a smalt room which has some 
giNKl examples of J^ersian niiniatures of the 17th century, of the 
Mughal School of painting, including examples fnvm the Akbar 
peritxl. U is interesting to see irj ibeiie paintings the kinds of clothes 
and jewellery that were worn by those empenirs who htiih their 
n>ya| capitals in Delhi and Agra, and then to w^alk back through the 
le-stilc gallciy to get a first-hand impressiott of the fabrics represented 
in the paintings of the different periods, 

fhe Indian Museum. 

H Jawaharlal Nehru Road. 

cAicurrA. 

West Bengal. 
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Htmrs: It) am'-4,30 pm except Moni1<tys and 

govemmeni h»lidav‘s. 

Admissron: nominal. 

Sugge&tL’d ckvviniy' time: two hours* 

The .V-shutosh iNItu^um of Indiao Art 

This museum, named after a ereai educutionalist. Sir Ashutosh 
Mukherjee, was set up in 1937. h was originally located ai the back 
of the univeristy. in the Senate House which was imfonunately 
demolished in |%i to be replaced by the monstrous, characterless 
structure on two floors of which the museum is now housed. 

The museum has sculptures from Bengal donated by sdiolars. 
and oollectioas obtained from archaeological excavations in Bcmial* 
Apart fh>m art objects from the past, the museum also holds an' 
exemplary' collection of craft items, some of w'hich are still produced 
and used in Bengal. However, either lliromih lack of funds or from 
lack of genume interest on the pan of the universitv. the museum 
has a dismal Kx>k of disuse. 

(TalLUtia University lias an outstanding rect^rd of prrxlucing 
brilliam scholars in a number of disciplines, beginning from Ifi73 
when it was established. TIte coffee shop near the museum is a 
meeting place for Calcuna's intellectuals and students. Uie example 
of Sir AvhuKtsh Mukherjee in the field of an inspired the foundation 
of other university museums in India, like the Kausambi Museum in 
-Allahabad University, the museum of ilie Deccan Collcire. Pune, 
and many others. Established some ten years before India won its 
independence, the Ashutosh Museum icllects the awakening pritte 
□nd interest of educated Indians in their culture and its preservation 
during the colonial period. 

'Hic museum has a collection of-iicutpmres of the l*ala and Sena 
period.^. The territories of the Pala and Sena rtilet^ extended over 
parts of Bengal. Bihar and Orissa between the eighth and 12ih 
centuries. Through tra^ and commercial contact the influenco of 
theSt. rulers extended far lieytind India's shores to ihc east — to 
Java, Sumatra iind 'Hbct, 

flic Palas patronized the Buddhist faith and during their reign a 
tmmber of rcligiom buildings with sculptures were erected. Tlie 
famous ancient univcrsily tif Nalundu (in Bihnr) attracted scholars 
and Buddhist pilgrim.s from all parts of Asia and excavations here 
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have revealed a wealth of artifacts. The Senas weie Hindus, and a 
predominance of Hindu sculpture marks their era. The reign of the 
Palas and Senas ended with the invasion by Muslim armies from the 
northwest in the I3lh century. The an of the Palas and Senas is 
charaaeTiaed liy the use of a hard, grey^bjack basalt stone which 
lent itself to intricate cursing and which, when bumislied. glowed 
with B surface shine. It is not difficuU to discern the mutual influence 
of Buddhist and Hindu art and ideas in the sculptural remains of this 
period. 

Pul it and Sena sculptures were inspired by their earlier Gupta 
sculptural heritage, though in scale the sculptures are much smaller. 
The sculptures exhibited here were once part of the walls of religious 
buildings and are therefore car\'ed in high relief on only one side, 
usually with a broad base. While shanng iconographic conventions 
with sculptures from the rest of India, the Pala and Sena figures 
have a disiinci quality associated with the eastern tradition. 

The museum has a large collection of sculptured clay panels from 
Bengal's unique group of temples hi the Vlshniipur re^n. Most 
temples in other pans of India from the late medieval period were 
built in stone. Tlie Vishnupur temples were buJJt in brick, their 
structure resembling the typical bamboo and thatch huts of Bengal 
in shape. The curving bambcKi roofs of the huts vs'cre recreated in 
the brick temples though it served no structural function. It did. 
however, contribute to the creation of a characteristic style of temple 
building. The Bengal hut inspired Akbar on his campaign, and 
became a feature of Mughal architecture its w'ell. The pillars and 
facades of these temples were gaily decorated with clay panels 
depicting both religiou.s and secular themes. Tliere are interesting 
portrayais of Uvais carrying passengers, and narrative sequences 
which give some idea of the life of the people during the 17th and 
18th centuries, when these temples were constructed. Many such 
temples can be seen at Vishnupur, which is about 20Q kilumetres 
(125 miles) west of Calcutta. 

Tlie CnHectitm nf C' rafts 

If any one thing makes a visit to this muscunt especially worthwhile, 
it IS the ootlecrion of craft pitiducis displayed in a gallery on the first 
floor. There arc ritual objects, toys and dolls, the most popular one 
being the painted owl. 

Along the walls are painted scrolls, l^aiachitra. once used by 
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stors'-tellers. India has a vei^- ancient oral tradition; the story-teller 
roamed from village to village, entrancing children and elders alike 
with his narration, music, poetry and his scroll of illustrations. The 
story-teller would arrive irt a village and announce his programme. 
Then, seated under a tree, in the village square or in the courtyard 
of a patron's house, he would pull out his scroll of paintings and 
narrate the story. The scroll, divided like a vertical cartoon strip 
with each frame depicting an epistxle of the narrative, would be 
unrolled for viewing to match the progress of the story . The legends 
were well known to the vtllagcis. but the an of the siory-telier kept 
the audience listening avidly, into the small hours of the momirtg. 

TTie rnuseum al.w has some illnstniiifd maniii-scripls. Special 
mention must be made of the Kaipasuira numiiseript (Gujarat. 16th 
century) and the Ramayana manuscript (li^th ccntuiy) from the 
Bengal district of Midnapur. Also on display arc some wooden covers 
which W'tre used to protect the manuscriprs. These are decorated 
with paintings in splendid colours — brick red. sunflower yellow, 
black and wliite. 

A small collection of hand-painted circular playing cards brings 
up the question of where this ganre was invented. Some say that 
card playing was invented in India and was taken to other parts of 
the world by gypsies and Arah traders The cords, some of them 
hardly five centimetres (two inches) in diameter, have decorative 
numbers and figures corresponding to their suit and value, each one 
individually painted, 

A few palm-leaf manuscripts provide examples of the an of 
writing in India, before paper was brought to India from China by 
the Arabs in the tenth century. The leaf was dried, and the text w'as 
ctdied on the surface with a steel stylus. Tlte illu.stration.s were 
painted. TTie in.scril>ed palm leaves were stacked and placed between 
wooden covers, the borders and covers beirig held together by a 
cord running through the full set. Thus the pages were held in their 
proper order; ihc ‘book’ could be opened and read at any txmvcnient 
point, and then closed beiw'een the two covers and tied together 
securely with the string. 

On the side walls of the gallery are some samples of textiles, for 
which Bengal and present-day Bangladesh are famous. In a book 
published in I8SI). Indmtriat 'Ans of India, Geoi^e C. M. Birdwood 
documented the state of the textile crafts of his time in Bengal, He 
menijons that cotton and silk cloth were manufactured in Bihar, 
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Bengal^ Orissii and Asiuani. Diicca [now in Bangliidcnh) \\sl% then a 
major revtile centre and Birdwood^ aimmenis are hroadiy 
applicable to ihe region 35 ^ a whole: 

Ilic once celebrated Dacca musEiiLs are now aLmnst a thine 
of the piiftT James Tayltir* in his Skef^h «/ fht' Tfrin^graphy 
ii/jif Smtisfics of Dacai. published in IMO deplores the niin 
which had overtaken ils tnustin rntde; hut he records thai 
thiity-six different deni>minaLions of cotton doth were siiU 
miiilc a1 DiiCCa. Sin«r Dr Taylof wmite. the manul'acLure has 
still more grcaiiy fallen off. In the time of Jsihangir^ Dacca 
musUn could be manuTactLired fifteen yards long and one 
broad, w eighing only grains, the price of which was 4(^ 
paisc Nmv ihc finest oi the above size weighs 1 .fifJd} |£rajm 
and is worth tmly U) paise, anil even such pieces are made 
OTlIy 10 order. The three pieces presenied to ihe Pnfice of 
Wales and w hich were expressly prepared for him. were 
twenty yards long and one broody and weighed 1grains 
(three and ii half ounces) each. Tavernier stales lhal the 
ambassador of Shah Safy (AD I62K-I64I), on his retnm 
from India, presented hts master whh a cocotiui. wrt with 
jew'cK, ciintaining a muslin turban thirty yards in length, so 
exL|ui^ii€ly fine that ii ctiuld scarcely l^e felt by the touch. A 
rare niuhilln was formerly produced in Dacca, which when 
laid weE on the grass bceariie invisible: and because ll thus 
l^caimc mdisimguishable from ihe evening dew tt was named 
suhbmmi, i.c.^ ihc dew of evening'. Another kind was called 
or 'ruiming watC!r\ because it became invisible m 
water. The demand for the old cotton flowered and sprigged 
muslins of Dacca in Bumpe has alnii^i entirely fallen off. 
but I here h a brisk and increasing demand lor ifL™r 
embroidered muslins, dcnomiiuftcd kaitida^, 1hRuiglK>ur 
Imlia, Arabia, Egypt, and Turkey. 

Amcmg the specimens of saris on display are Baluchar saris from 
Murshidabad, which were intncately woven tn silk with scenes that 
mtLst have amused weaver and wearer alike. The designs of an 
Englishman wearing a top hat and a gentleman smoking a hooka 
were carefulK woven into tlie sari border and the puHu (the part 
that hangs over Llie shoulder), and became the trademark of This 
region. Tlic art of weaving the Baluchar sari is fast disiippe^ring, 
and much would need lo he done to revive this wonderful craft. 



iiurga, Ashutffsh Museum, Catcunn 





Noteworthy b llic (itiiltirift und iKitcirwork technique of Benguh 
culled A<»i//rn> which was a vehicle for both artistic exprcsiiiion and 
the exercise of ingenuity and skill of village women. Old saris, 
softened by w'car. were stitched together to form a light quill. The 
quilting and embroidery became so fine that geometric designs, 
characters and animuis were all created from the liny stitches. No 
doubt children were enthralled to have quilts with parades of horses 
and elephants in pinks and blues. There were other kmihat made 
for s-pecific functioivs in the home, like txivering IxKiks and valuables. 
Some interesting specimens are on display. 

Tile Ashutosh Museum of Indian An, 

Univer^iy of Cralcuita, 

Centenarv Buildings. 

CALCLOTA. 

West Bengal. 

Bnurs; am-5 pm ext^pt Saturday ihalf day). 

Sunday and government holidays. 
.Admissiimt free. 

Suiyiestvd viewing lime: half an hour. 
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The \Hctoria Memoriat Museiun 

Calcutta Is one of latiia s younger dues. Its growth and development 
began in ttie 18th century when it w'a.s chosen as the capital of ilie 
BritLsh possesstons in India. For the British living elsewhere in India. 
Calcutta was the 'little London’ of the East. Over the years it 
attained the viaiiis of the second-largest city of the British Empire, 
ti was here that the laws wore made, the fa.shions set and where all 
the real 'action* took place. Its strategic pirsitiun on the Hooghly 
River ithe most important of the channels of the river Ganges) gave 
the city its commerda) imponance. especially for trade in cotton 
textiles. Tlie name ‘Calcutta’ is derived from* an andent and 
venerated temple dedicated to the goddess Kali, and its environs of 
Kalikata. Even today, every street and lane of Calcutta carrie-s some 
memory of those days of glory of the British Raj. 

Amidst the traffic and activity of Calcutta stands the Victoria 
Memorial Building which houses a museum, with a collection almtuti 
exclusively related to the British colnnUil period. This imprestsve 
huiiding — with its while marble facing, its domineering dome 
reaching a height of some 57 metres (IM fecti and its setimg in an 
expanse of garden — stands out pro'minenily in the city landscape. 
The idea of building a memorial to Queen Victoria, who had died in 
190i, is ow'ed to Lord Curzon, the Viceroy. He specified quite 
clearly that Calcutta, a city of European origin and construction 
should have a memorial building that was not ‘native’ in design, and 
that ‘a structure In some variety of the classical, or Renaissance style 
wa.s essential'. And so it came to be. The English architect. William 
Emerson of the Royal Institute of Briti'di Architects, designed the 
building to look somoihing like St Peter's in Rome and St Paul’s in 
London. It was oompleieJ in 1921. iTie white marble was brought 
from Makrarui. the place which had supplied the marble for the Taj 
Mahal. Towering abovic the dome, which was the frfth-largest in the 
world at that time, is a bronze revolving Angel of Victory, sis metres 
(19 feet) lugh and weighing thr<?e tonnes, "nie garden and drive to 
the entrance of the building are decorated with sculptures, tncluding 
one of Lord Curzon. in marble 

In the main, central hall of the museum is Sir Thomas Brock’s 
life-size sculpture of the Enipres.s as a young woman. The walls have 
friezes and panels depicting incidents from Queen Viaoria’s reign. 
The Queen's proclamaiJons of 1858 (placing India under direct 
British rule) and 1877 (when she assumed the title of 'Empress of 
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iTKtia*) arc inscribed on the walls of the oentTal haJI, in different 
languages. 

Nearest to the entrance on the right is the Royal (iattery. with 
enomtotis oil pain lings depicting vtuious episodes in the life of 
Oneen Victoria — her coronation in Westminster Abbey, her 
marriage to Prince Albert, etc, A huge oil painting, 77k* Entry of 
King Etlwanl Vlf mta Jaipur in 1S76, is by a Russian artist. 

Verestchagin. A few of the Queen's persunaJ belongings on display 
in the museum include a piano and an inlaid writing desk. 

In the adjoining galleiy are some interesting photographs — 
including one of the Queen with her faithful Indkn attendant, Abdul 
Karim — together with some letters and olher persona! items. 

The Portrait Galfciy tO the left of the entrance contains paintings 
of British administrators and scholars, and some manuscripts. 

Among the books displayed in the glass cabinets are some which 
relate to life in India during the day's of the Raj — customs and 
habits, and the costumes and uniforms of soldiers. In one of the 
books there is an interesting article describing the lu^cury and joy'ful 
lives of the English 'memsahibs' in India, and the employment of an 
Indian ayah, or nanny, Today, these passages have a certain oomte 
appeal, for their style is quaint, and the attitudes quite patronizing. 

It would be highly entertaining if we could cunirasi this with a .similar 
account written by an Indian ayah, describing her observations on 
her mistress! 

'lire Sculpture Gallery is in the south entrance hall, w'ith life-size 
statues of Lord Clive and other governor generals. 

Tltis museum is best known for its large collection of paintings 
and prints, many of which, as described above, are displayed in the 
various galleries. Theie are, however, concentrated displays in one 
particular hall on the ground floor and in many of the rooms on the 
first floor. 

Until IT70, the British public had no visual representations of 
India by British artists. Subsequently, a number of professional and 
amateur artists began recording their experiences in India in vivid 
drawings and pointings. Apart from landscapes of towns, countryside 
and the life of the people, a need arose — with increasing British 
admini-strative and political control — for pevnraint of leading 
personalities. Within these broad categories of painting and prints 
came a slowly evolving change in emphasis and style. 

William HfKlges (1744-97) is the earliest known British 
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professional artist to visit and paint in India. Hb ^A^ork in oils, his 
drawings and engravings cover a variety of subjects from landscapes 
to rums of palaces and tombs. He visited Calcuna. Bihar and the 
northern areas of India, where he painted scenes from Agra and 
Lucknow. On his return to England he exhibited some of lus work, 
especially the oii paintings, at the Royal Academy. His collection of 
aquatints was compiled in the volume. Select in fndia. 
publistied between 1785 and 1788. This mu-seum has a painting by 
William Hodges of the Allaltahad Fori. 

Tlie museum also has a very good cttllection of work done by the 
two professional artists Thomas Daniell (1749-I84fl) and his nephew, 
William l>aniell (176^1837). This unde and nephew team spent 
nearly ei^t years in India, travelling quite extensively around the 
country. Tlieir paintings, engravings and drawings show scenes in 
Calcutta, Hard war. Agra. Delhi, Banaras, and to the south in 
Madras. Tanjore and down to Cape Comorin (Kanya Kumari), to 
mention just a few. On their return to England, they too exNbited 
at the Royal Academy and published an album of views of India. 

These Daniell paintings and engravings are excellent in technique 
and the landscapes have an almost sombre mood accentuated by the 
use of pale dull browns, whites and greys. Today, with cotuur 
photography capturing so vividly the colours and vitality associated 
with India, these prints seem almost deliberate attenuations of the 
general brightness of the Indian landscape. However, strict realism 
was not the aim of these artists: their work has a subjective quality, 
presenting an interpretative vision of a 'new'* land that was an object 
of curiosity for those back home in England. 

Among the works by other artists on display in the museum are 
Juhann ZofTaivy's dramatic historical scenes: Emhaxsy of Hauler Ueg 
to Caicuaa, Tiger Hunt, and Claude Martin with Hit Friends: Tilly 
Kettle’s pi>rtraits; water colours by Samuel Davis; and Fraser's 
drawings of the Himalayas. 

From this ‘age of curiosity' emerged a period when artists and 
scholars look a more serious interest in the land of India, its culture 
and history. The 19th century' saw the development of an academic 
movement promoting study of Indian languages, religions, customs, 
flora and fauna. In the sculpture gallery of (his museum, there are a 
number of portraits and busts of dedicated scholars who strove 
untiringly to unravel the mystery of India, and to present informaiioD 
about its culture for the world to study. During this era, serious 
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invesiigaiive ctranHng^. plans and surv^iys of India's monumtnts were 
undertaken for the purposes of dDCumentation. Academic journals 
relating to various disciplines emerged, and both British and tratned 
Indian apprenUces worked towards compiling a more accurate 
account of India, both past and present. These dedicated people and 
their contributions in the fields of naium! history, archaeology, 
language and literature are still gratefully remembered in India 
today. 

There are only a few museums which specialize in coliections of 
objects of the Bntish colonial periitd. In India, the one at Fort St 
George (Madras) and the Victoria Memorial Museum of Calcutta 
are the best. The documentation sections in these museums and the 
India Office Library in London provide assistance to those interested 
in research on the British Raj in India. 

The Victoria Memorial Museum, 

Queen’s Way, 

CALCUTTA. 

West Bengal. 

Hours: 1« am-5 pm except Monday and 

government holidays. 

Adniissiunt nominal. 

Suggested viewing time: one hour. 
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Madras 

The Go^cmn^ent Sktti! Museum 
uud Nutioimt Art Guiler}' 

The architecture of many of the museums buih during the British 
period is often unii:^uc in style, and the Madras Museum is no 
exception. This large complex consists of the Museum itself, a 
theatre anti the National An Gallery. This Iasi was formerly tlte 
Victoria Memorial Hall and Technical Institute, designed and huilt 
by Hcniy Irw'in in 19119. It has a very distinct MugJtal character, the 
facade resembling tlie gateway of the Mughal timpernr Akbar's 
royal city of Futchpur Sikri, near Agra. Today, new buildings Jtave 
mushroomed between these older buildings, without any attempt to 
maintain integrity of form or style for the complex as a whole. 

The story of the origin and development of the museum reads 
like a litany of laments. In lfi28 the Madras Literary Society, a 
branch of ihe Asiatic Society of London, wanted to set up a museum 
like Ihe ojie in Calcutta. By the time approval arul money arrived, it 
w'as the turn of ihe century! The present buildings are bursting with 
objects, in crowded displays in an attempt to accommodate as much 
as possible of the huge ccdleclion, 

llic museum, like all early museums, hics sectionis on mineralogy, 
geology. ;£oolugy and Ixttany. Ttiesc galleries display numerous 
skeletons of mammals — including one of a 12. Ametre (4(l*f(:Hitl 
whale — fish, reptiles, birds and the like. Tfiere is a gallery of 
musical instruments, and one housing a stamp crillecTion. 

The two most important galleries in this museum are those 
displaying sculptures fmm .Vmaravati (in Andhra Pradesh) and the 
hnm/e stuj|iiures respecuvdv, 

1'he Ainaravall Collection 

The Amaravati Collection has an interesting history. Back in i 797 a 
Colonel Colin Mackenzie discovered a ruined Buddhist stupa at 
Amaravati. On his second visit in I8lb. Mackenzie found the stupa 
almost completely destroyed, as the local landlord had been using 
stones fmm it a.s building material: further stonework had Iwen burnt 
to produce lime, Whatever Mackenzie managed to save is housed in 
this museum, with a few oilier items at the National Museum (New 
Delhi), the Indian bfuseuni (Calcutta) and the British Museum in 
Umdon. At the site in Amaravuti tiiere remain only the foiindaitons 
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of the stupa, and a small site museum houses finds from later 
excav ill ions at ihc site which uncart lied more seulpmrcs and some 
crystal reliquary caskets. 

tn the .Vladras museum, the gtillery has a votive slab from the 
Amaravati stupa mounted on the WidJ opposite the entrance, mving 
some idea of what the stupa may have looked like, Depicted on it is 
the Jomc-llkc stupa itself, surroundesl by carved milmg;s and pillars 
decorated with sculptured ptinels. flower garlands and testinais. 

The stupa, originally SJ metres (lf>2 feci) in djameter, was 
constructed and renovated between the second centuiy BC and AD 
second century'. Emperor Asoka is said tt? have been resjxmsibk for 
its origin. Tlie stupa, wc are told, cominued to be used for worship 
till the ilth century. The sculptures from Amaravaii also extend 
over two significant crm. the Binayatia period, when only Buddha 
symlHils were used in sculpture, and the Vlalutyana period, when 
human images of Buddha were ntade. 

The marble used in the Amamvati stupa is milky while in colour 
and its texture seems as soft as wax. The delicacy of the stone 
















irnabled crafismen to fas^hion sculptured puncls that are especially 
fine antt sensuous, Ananda Cootiiartiswamy, u-riting alxiui these 
sculptured in his now classic work. A History of Indiou aud 
hidoni>siun .Art, says that the 'tvory-likc delicac)' and precision of 
cars'ing. the languorous accentuated beauty of figures makes the 
Amaravati reliefs the most voluptuous and the most delicate flower 
of Indian sculpture'. 

The sculptures depict various stories from the Jataku tales, 
describing the earlier mcarnations of the Buddha, There are 
beautiful scenes of the W'orship of cnrblems »t the Buddha — an 
empty throne, his footprints and the tree under which he attained 
enliglttenment. Hie panel showing wiunen unrshipping at Buddha’s 
feel, bending and kneeling in obeisance, includes some of the 
loveliest figures in Indian art. Bejewelled, with a variety of hair styles 
and a minimum of clothing, they seem joyful and happy, which is 
how worship should be. It is also interesting to look for historical 
information in these sculptures: costumes of the period, depictions 
of what seem to be worjden houses with balconies, chariots drawn 
by horses, musical iruitniments like those still used in India today, 
men and women in their separate o(x'upatioii-s and a host of other 
subjects providing on insight into the life of people 2.(J00 yeairs ago. 

Famous amongst the sculptures is a circular panel wliich has been 
given the title. Taming of the Elephant Nalitgiri. Ibis sculpture is set 
apart at one end of the gallery, (t tells the story of a jealous man 
who let kxjse a dangerous and violent elephant. Nalagiri. to kill the 
Buddha. In the panel, you can see the elephant charging through 
the city gateway; from the safety of their balconies, women are 
waiciting the havoc being wrou^i by the elephant below; a young 
woman swoons into her friend's arms as the elephant charges past. 
On seeing the Buddha fcarles.s and standing upright in his fiowing 
robes, ihe elephant suddenly loses all anger and kneels to worship 
him. A delightful story-telling technii^ue has been used in tliis panel 
full of action and movement, a composition of figures exhibiting 
contrasting emotions of fear and calm, anger and peace. 

TTie life of the Buddha is depicted in a series of episodes on 
low'-reltef sculpture panels. Popular amongst them is the symbolic 
Dream erf Buddha's .Mother, Maya. She is shown lying on a simple 
wooden bed. surrounded by attendants; above her, in the frame or 
ceiling of her hedrxKim. is the baby elephant that she saw in her 
dream. This vision was interpreted as pnesaging the birth of the 




Buddha. Another episode relates to die Buddha's fmaJ departure 
fmm his palace. He ts said to have left on horseback to travel 
through the forests, looking lor an answer to the riddle of life. 
Finally* as he meditated under a huge pipal tree ai the pbce now 
called BihIH Gaya (in Bihar]* he attained enlightenment (ninwiaj. 
Artists of the Hinatanu period symlxkUzc this event by depicting the 
Bc/dhi (enlightentncnt) tree. After his enligblenmeni, the stages of 
the Buddha’s life include his further meditation where he is shown 
seated cross-legged in the lotus position and later, startding, as he 
walked around the Bodhi tree* and then delivering his first sermon, 
and blessing his disciples. 

There are a number of statues of the standing Buddha with Ids 
right hand raised in the gesture of tibhuya, or ‘protection’. His 
cart Illy tnidy has been draped with a fabric that Jiangs in great iolds 
around him. The Buddha’s feet are bare, for he was an ascetic. The 
artists strive to render the Buddha's face free from all emotion, in 
control nf his Thoughts, meditative and alw,iys peaceful. One could 
spend hours looking at the lovely tigure.s. the lotus designs* the 
flower pots and stories depicted here in stone. 

In Andhra Pradesh other stupas wnh good quality sculptures can 
be seen at Nagurjiuiakunda and Gcili. The museum has some 
sculptures from these stupas which were coDtcjnpt>niry' with the one 
at Amaravati. 

This museum aUo has stune sculptures nf the Palbvu, Chula, 
fioysala and Chalukyaii periods. As far ns PaJlava sculpture is 
concerned, a better, in situ display can be visited; the rock-hewn 
temples at iMahubaliptiram. only 54 kikimetnes (21 miles) from 
Madras city. Kanchipuram. the sevenlli-cenlury capital of the 
Pallavas, and a thriving cultural centre even iiiday, with its 
magnificent sculptures and temples, is just a day trip away from 
Madras. 

The Bronze Gallery 

The next important aiDectioji in this museum is in the bronze 
sculpture gallery, which is reached by leaving the main museum and 
crossing the counyard behind the theatre to a newly constructed 
building. South Indian bronzes are renowned f(Jr their elegance and 
beauty, and numerous museums throughout the world have ai least 
a few examples. But the Madras museum has a great variety, some 
of its pieces being virtually priceless. 
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Temple stulpiunes in bronze were plnoecl on Imge chariotv or 
palcinquins hedecketl willi jewels <ind nowers and taken throu^ the 
streets to blevs devotees an festive occasions. These movable 
sculptures were then returned to their retipectivc temples and 
re’instalfed lit smaller shrines and rrHims- The main temple deity 
(usually of stone) was never moved. When housed in their own 
temples, though, the bronze deities do not show up at their best 
because there they are always decked in jewellery^ flow’crs and 
sandaJw'ood paste, and have clothes draped around them. 

Some knowledge of the technique used in crafLing these bronzes 
enhances an appreciation of their beauty. A model, of exact shape 
and size and with all details of jewellery. liair, etc. is first made in 
wax. which when heated sliglitly has a plastic quality that enables it 
to be worked by hand t<j produce the most subtle forms, Tlie whole 
figure is then abated with layers of clay, ground with charred rice 
hasks, cr^iton and salt, to make the cast or mould. 'Ilie coating is 
then allowed to dry, its interior taking die shape of (he wax model, 
'rhe whole is then healed k> a temperature at which the wax melts 
mside the day mould and is run out through an opening left for Uiis 
purpose. Molten metal is then poured in. quickly Qlljjig all the spaces 









within. When axi!. the day rnouJd is hmkcit, and the bronze 
sculpture is nnishcii with sonio firit* chiselling. South Indian bronzes 
made by this 'lost wax’ (are penine} process have a special glow and 
colour, for the metal used is an amalgam of five meiah meiudinii 
copper, silver, gold and Tin, In the hardness of metal they abo retain 
the ‘fluid’ quality of the original wax model from svhieh they were 
made. 

The best South Indian bronzes are those of the Pallava and t hohi 
perii^s (ninth lo Dth ceivumes), during which the sculptures 
acquired perfect proportions, exquisitely fashioned with the 
minimum of decoration. 

In this gallery’ there are numerous sculptitres of Nautrqja, that is. 
SjvH performing tfie ’Dance of Cnaiiioii'. These have so impressed 
our art histortans that Anancla Coomaraswamy entitled one of his 
Ix^iks, 77 tc f)anct of Sira, and C. Sivaramamurti wrote an entire 
volume on Naiaraja alone, 

Siva is the Lord of Creation and Tmiislormatton. and in India the 
cycle of nature’s evtdutiivn and ironsntutation is symbolized as a 
dance. In many sculptures the four-armed Nataraja holds a drum in 
one hand, symbolizing stmnd. rhythm and energy, the very origin of 
life; in another he holds a flame, the symlwl of transformaiion or 
destruction; and the tither two amts are held in the gesture of 
protection. One fixit is u,sually placed firmly on a dwarf, the demon 
of ignorance and darkness; the other foot is lifted up in various 
miuemenis of the dance, Naiaraja's hair flows in long tresses 
symlKiIizing the power of his cosmic dance. A tiny crescent nitton 
balances in his hair, a symbol oi' the passage of time. Tlie crescent 
moon is reduced to a mere omameiil in Siva's lockii to symbolize his 
conquest of Tiine and Death in Hindu iconography. The ptsetry and 
symbidism that atvrimpuny each sculpture in India make the aii 
much more meaningful. 'Hiere is ptwtry for every movement and 
philosophical ctmsiderations behind every syTitboi and detail. 

In a deli{^tful pasSiige frttm his study called simply, Suhtruja, 
Sivaramamurti quotes from CoomarasTvamy's research in 'i’amil 
poetry' on Siva’s cosmic dance; 

O my Lord, tliy hand, Ijulding 
The sacred drum, has made and 
ordered the heavens and earth luid 
other worlds and mnuiriernble souls. 

Thy lilicsl hand protecis the 





miikifanou-S animiiti; and 
iiuuiimaic c^ctenJed universe. 

Thy sacTvd fool, planted on Ihe giountJ, 
gives an abode to the tired soul, 
struggling in ihc toils of karma. 

It is thy lifted foot that grants 
eternal bliss to (hose who approach thee. 

Among the other sculptures tn this gallery' are the Somasktuida 
tlgures of Siva seated with his wife Parv'ati, and their sort Skanda. In 
the Sim Puraita, Ihe entire stot^ of the miraculous birth of Skanda 
(or 'Kumaia* or 'Kamikcya') is described. The story ends with the 
meetiitgof Kumara with Ws parents, for the first lime. The Siva 
Parana describes Siva and Parvati seated on their thrones, awaiting 
the anival of their son; 

On seeing his son, the great Lord Siva, 
the sole kinsmort of the Lliuveise. 
along with the great godiless 
Parvali, was filled with pleasure 

and love. 

Placing Kumam shining with 
brilliani lustre on her lap, 

Pan'ali ^one with glory 
os the greatest among 
wsimtrn who ottried children. 

Kumm. seated on Siva's lap, played and 
teased Vasuki, the King of 
the Snake Gods that adorned 
Siva's neck. 

The Lord Siva, sole ruler of the 
worlds, uttered nothing, his 
throat choked with affection- 

It h such beautiful passa^ as this, from the Pumitas, that 
inspired artists to depict their gods in human form, with both 
tenderness and charm. The ninih-centuiy Somaskanda, from 
Tiruvelangadu (North Atcot district), is exquisite, though 
unfortunately the little figure of Skanda is missing. Parvati's garment 
drapes softly over her limbs in gentle contrast to the strength and 
rigidity of her metal jewellery. 
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Anoihcr ouisrandmg piece is the Vistiapuharanu, froin 
Kilappuddanur (eighth century). Ii js p seuipture o^ Siva seated in 
deep meditaiioTi. In mythology Siva is also referred to as Nilkanta. 
or Biue Neck', a feature he acquired whett, for the protection of 
the urjjverse, he swaiiowed all the poistirvs of the earth. The figure 
has been carefully created and die body, pulsating with iife. is 
draped in simple clothes and ornaments. 

The mosi renowned group of figures is, of course, that of Rama, 
Sita and Lakshmana, from the Thanjavur District. Rama, the hero of 
the Ramayatiit legend and his brother Lakshmana (or ’Laxman') are 
both holding a bow; and Situ, with one hand raised, is holding a 
lotus bud. In Pallava and Chola art. perfection in sculptural 
proportions was attaTnecl by a slight eloogarion of the lines, to create 
slender, elegant figures. The artist has captured the slight swelling of 
the stomaeh, the gentle curve of the armpit, and the smooth skin 
quality of the creeper-hke arms and fingers. Notable alsti Ls the 
suggestion of movement in the full of the jewellery and drapery in 
these three figures. The weight of the body of these sculpted figures 
is placed all on one foot, producing a stance both relaxed and 
poised. It is in hrom'e masterpieces like these that the artLst was able 
to transform the human body into godliness, fuil of quiet power and 
controlled energy. 

There are similar high-quality bronzes at the Tlianjavur An 
Gallery in Tanjore, and many more within this gallery as well. Some 
sculptures are as much as a metre (over three feet) t^l. others as 
tiny as a few centimetres, bui all exemplify the craftsman's 
achievement and mastery. 

The Government State Museum and National d\it Gallery , 

Pantheon Road, Egmtiri, 

MADRAS. 

Tatnii Nadu. 

Hours; 10 am-5 pm except Friday and holidays, 

Admissitm: nominal. 

Suggested viewing lime: two hours. 

The Fort Si George Museum 

Fort St George in Madras has been witness to a number of dramatic 
events in the history of the East India Company. Trade m the 17th 
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(jentury witli Iniii^ \va.^ mainly for spic^is (used for ihe pi'cserv^alfon 

as well as navourinij of meat in Europe), caltwis. eolii. nems, tlnjuii. 
porcelain and ebonv. StRing rivaln had developed over ihe years'^ 
Lieiweeti the Dutch. Portuguese. Spanish, French and British, for 
supremacy over trade routes and the esiaWisfiment of ■factones' and 
trading centres in India. In December IfKK) the British East Iitdia 
Company was grttnled e-'idmiivc privileges to trade in ihe East bv 
Queen Eli/.Jibeth I, who had shares in this enterprise. For the 
company, the next step U'as to establish a base on Indian H>il, 

The first British envoy to the Mughal court. Captain William 
Hawkins, was there from IbfW to 1611 but failed to get local 
IK'miission to sei up trading posts in India. It was oiilv in 1613 that 
Emperor Jahangir pemiilted the setting up of the ftrsi British depot 
— at Surat, in Gujarat, on the west coast. Sir Tltomas Roe was 
appointed as the first British ambassador to the Mu^al court, where 
he served coitliituously from 1616 to 1618 with lair succes.s. obtaining 
permission for the establishment tjf three additional ‘factones’, 
including one at Agra, in the Mughal heartland. In South India the 
rulers were more amenable to granting rights to British tradets fotm 
the outset. The local raja granted the British Company a lease on 
Madras, at That rime only a small strip of land ten kilometres (six 
miles) long, where they built Fort St George. They were alsir given 
permission to set up a mint there. The British settlement in Madras 
grew, and by the middle of the I8ih eenlurj the population had 
grown to 300,1X10. liKlay it is well over four million. 

The French Ea.st India Company was founded in 1644. and by the 
1720s had csiablishod several 'factories' along the west and east 
coasts, including the one at Pondicherry. In 1742 war broke out 
between Britain and France, mainly over the control of trade routes 
and colonies in America and Asia, In India, too. this rivalry sparked 
oft several clashes. In (he British captured French ships. In 
retaliation, in 1747 the French governor general of Pondicherry', 
J<>seph Dupleix. stormed into Madras and occupied Fort St George. 
When the war ended in Europe a settlement was reached, and 
Madras was restored itt ihe British. 

11 was from Madras that Robeit Clive sailed to Calcutta, and with 
the Battle i>f Plassey (1757) brought Bengal under British rule. The 
British EiLsi India Com pan v then moved iis Indian headquarters to 
Calcutta, where Clive imrk over as its goveniur in 1765. 

From 18th-century prints it appears that Fort St George was 
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originally buiU right on the sea shore, a welcoming sight for weary 
iravelJeis from Europe. Today, highways and the broad Beach Road 
steal some of the domineering elegance of this historic fort. In its 
heyday, all British trade and Lximmerce were executed within the 
fort; the Indian population lived outside its limits. 

Within the fort, one of the oldest buildings is St Mary’s Church, 
which is worth seeing, just to catch sttme of the flavour of early 
British India. It was consecrated in 1680, hut the tower and steeple 
were added later. The church is of simple construction — just one 
large hall with three aisles — and txmtains numerous items which 
make it a museum in itself. There are tombstones that record the 
hardships and illnesses of the early British inhabitants: the attar piece 
is a painting of the Last Supper fascribed to a pupil of Raphael's), 
stolen from French-occuplcd Pondicherry w'hen the British defeated 
the French in 1761, It was in this church that Clive was married in 
1753. Another important personality m:irried here was Elihu Yale 
{born in Boston. Massachusetts! who came to Miid;ra.s from England 
in 1672. He joined the East India Company as a clerk, but fruitful 
investments in pepper and shipping soon made him a prosperowt, 
independent merchant. He later became Governor of Madras, but 
wiis not to live for veiy long after his subsequent return to England. 
Yale made donations to the collegiate school in Sayhiook, 
Connecticut which, bearing his name, was later given its charter fin 
1745) a.s the renowned Yale University, 

From the church, the museum of Fort St George is within easy 
walking distance. It was set up jn 1948. Just after India won its 
independence. The museum is housed in a building constructed in 
1792 as the fort's Exchange Office — it was here that the Eitst India 
Company officers would discuss trade agreemcnt-s. 

The miLscurn’s galleries house collections of ptsrtraits, other 
pauttings, prints, arms, coins, medals aod documents. A statue of 
Lord Cornwallis (180ft), made by English sculptor Thomas Banks, 
has a bas rehef of Cornwallis receiving Tipu’s two sons as hostages, 
in accordance with the Third Mysore War Treaty. To appreciate the 
ponimt g^ery fully, one really needs a Who's Who of Indian 
colonial history The portrait paiotings are mostly of former 
governors of Madras, and of the kin^ and queens of England. 

The museum also has an excellent collection of eaHy prints and a 
complete set of those produced by Thomas and William Danlell. thc 
uncle and nephew team memioned earlier. Tliese 18th^mury 
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prints, like the set in the Victoria MemoricJ Museum bi Calcutta, 
are of views of important sites of India, The DanJells spent seven 
years m India, between 1785 and 1794. iravdling and recording their 
impressions. The collection also includes some other t8th-oentui^' 
prints of Fori St as well as of other sites in Madras like St 

Tttomas’ Mount, where the carJy Christian disciple, St Thomas, is 
said to have been martyred. There are also scenes of places like 
Tanjon; and Tiro net veil, in present-day Tamil Nadu, 

The rnuseum has a valuable collection of documents, letters and 
deciaradons which have been used by historians to reconstnict the 
history of this period. 

"nie arms secUoo has an assorted display of weapons, some 
belonging to important historical personalities. 

The coin section reflects the growing wealth of the colonizers. 
There are samples of British coins, those (rom the early Indian mints 
in Bengal and Madras, and some belonging to the former French 
and Portuguese possessions in India. 

Some porcelain objects and the silver comntunion vessels of St 
Mary's Church are also preserved in this museum. 

Hie Fort St George Museum, 

Fort St George, 

Beach Road, 

madras, 

Tamil Nadu. 

Wours: 9 am-5 pm except government holidays. 

Admission: free. 

Suggested vk'wing time: one hour (including a visit to St Mary's 

Church). 
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Ahmedabad (Gujarat) 

'rhe Calico Mu^um of Textiles 

This is one of India's ftrtciii spcciiilizcd mysemns, tE pre^^etiis ^ 
tustefiij display of Indian in well-kept gaUeries, It was 

founded in 1W9 and is the brainchild of Ms Gira Sarabhai who 
initiated the eolleciion of raiei exquisite fabrics from different pans 
of India. Thrau^ their foresight and vision at a time when Indian 
textile? Were losing their traditional excellence and popularity, such 
pioneers were instrumenial in reviving inferest in India's rich textile 
heritage and showing the need to preserv^e and extend it. Today, 
thanks to the effods of both government and private enterprise, the 
Indian textile industry, expecially its handloonis seakm Ls second to 
none in the world, 

Tlie stale o( Gujarati with Ahmedabad as the capital. has alway's 
been a major area for textile production. It is therefore quite fitting 
that this museum should have been set up here^ giving artists, 
craftspersons, weavers, scholars and casual visitors the oppon unity 
to study and enjoy the beauty of Indian textiles of different periods 
and from different places. 

Archaeological evidence and literature both indicate that textile 
production is an ancient Indian art, dating from even earlier than 
the Indus Valley Civilisation^ 5^(100 years ago. From paintings at 
Ajania and Ellora* from miniatures and manuscripts, we can gei 
some idea of how fabrics were wom. their colours and combinations. 
References in literature speak of musliav and coUoits so fine thai 
they were compared to the evening dew* so cool and translucent in 
the case of the sherfutu fabrics they were describeci as ^air woven'. 

ITie ae^hetics of textile design hallowed certain principles. There 
were special colours associated with festivals and seasons — 
musiard-flow'er yellow for spring, and deep brick red and crimson 
for auspicious occ^ions. Textiles* like Indian poetry, painting and 
sculpturCji reflected an innate love for nature. Motifs on textiles 
derived their names from flowers, birds and animals — the peacock's 
eye* the jasmine bud* fish, running water and other abstract des^igrts 
are to be found either woven, painted i printed or embroideted on 
Indian fabrics^ 

llie museum in its present, new setting creates a charming 
aunospherc. with courtyards, gardens, fountains^ quiet passages and 
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t;vt>CHttve rings created with ihe textiJes ihemselves to show how 
they were used — religious textiles, doth used in ihe royal court, 
etc. Tltis introduction is very well presented and offers an insight 
into the genius uf Indian vveavcis and the skills and (raditions 
associated with this ancient art. 

Textiles can be broadly divided into those fabricated from cotton, 
those of wool and those of silk. Of these, cotton and wool seem to 
have been used throughout Indiaji htstoiy. beginning from the time 
of the Harappan CivUUatkm. Indigenous silk was produced by the 
tribes of the northeastern states like Assam, and of the Bihar and 
Orissa regions. These tusser and muga silks are still available in 
natural hues of gold, and each with their own distinct textures. 

There is a legend that a Buddhist monk brought a imilbeny tree 
to India from China, where silk production was a closely guarded 
secret. There are numerous references in literature to silk garments 
throughout the medieval period. On a more significant scale, silk 
was introduced into South India during the reign of Tipu, Sultan of 
Mysore, in the 17th century, through his ’French conneciion'. 

Any materials, including textiles, can be studied according to the 
techniques involved In Lhelr produdton. For fabrics, the first stage is 
the preparation of the yam for weaving: the twirling and twisting 
(:^inning), which provides the initial element of texture to the cloth. 
Hund'Spun yam, like that U5a:d in kkadi (a cotton fabric). lends a 
delight^1 uneven texture to the cloth. The colours and dyeing 
techniques used are equally impoTtant. The best example of these is 
ikai, in which the yam is tied and dyed in two, three or four colours, 
so that when it is woven the designs 'assemble themselves* on the 
fabric. The musetnn has some outstanding samples of ikai from 
Gujarai. referred to there as paioia, in which both ihe warp and weft 
threads carry 'colour coding', to create intricate, slightly fuzzy-edged 
motifs of elephants, flowers and birds. This artistic technique ts still 
practised today in Orissa. Andhra Pradesh and Gujarat. 

The next step is the weaving, in the course of which warp and 
weft interact to create sensitive combinations of colours, and an 
unbelievable variety of textiles. In this range we have elaborate 
brocades in which gold or silver and coloured thread are woven into 
the fabric to create special motifs and designs. 

To set a loom for weaving requires an in-buili sense of harmony, 
mathematics and an uncanny sense of the forms to be created on a 
twcHiimen.sional surface. BaEuchar sarW, brocades, the textiles from 
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I'iiithan in M]iliam<ihtrH und Kiindiipuriim silks Etrf? v'mif t>l the 
examples UtspIayL-d here. The artist not only Inid to tonsidcr 
technique and colour scheming, hui alsti the functional value of the 
cloth, and ho\s it wc^ulJ look when draped and wont, 

Wearing in silk, ixtltitn. w<x'*l and sometimes a ntixiurc ot 
materials was ntasicrcJ using simple horizontal and vertical looms. 

In the nortliciistem states, the hip h>nni,or Inin loiini, is still common, 
Use was also made of the .lai-quord loom and individual Ixibhins, to 
introduce colours like gold in just the motifs of the fabric. 

After weaving, the numerous way in which fabrics can be 
decorated — painting, tie-dye, embroidery, applique — are 
presented. 

file museum has some exquisite samples of printed fhl>rici. 
especially those from Gujarat ami Rajasthan, W«K»d blix'ks carved 
by blind were u.sesl to imprint the design on the cloth. Each block 
carried only <iiie a»lour. ExtraordiiuiTy skill was involved in the 
creation of one tiny motif, using as many as three or four different 
Cttlours, 

Painting on cloth, called Katainkari ['pen work"), was another 
popular an and there are examples of temple hangings, and canopies 
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from Gujanii and South India. A sizeable market was established in 
Europe in the 18Qi tuid 19th eeniuries for printed fabrics from India, 
for which the European trader introduced Western designs that the 
Indian artist was able to trttasfer on to the cloth, for hangings, 
fumishing.s, tableware and garments, 

Painted and embroidered hangings were used to curtain off 
portions of the temple such as the main suitcttim. and from 
Rajasthan, especially Nathdwani, come huge fricehwais (wos'eii 
curtains or ‘that which hides the deity') with graceful figures in gold 
and silver against n midnight-blue Ixickgrnund, fragrant with flowers 
falling fn>m the heavens, and the blossoms of trees. 

Embroideries range from cotton on cotton cloth, silk, gold and 
silver thread and sequins, mirrors and beads. The embellishment of 
fabrics with a variety of embroidery stitches was popular in all 
regions of India, from the tribal shawls of the Todas to those of 
Kashmir, the ttlouses and skirts of Rajasthan artd Gujarat, and myaj 
attire of the medieval emperors. The museum has some excellent 
examples of phutkam (flower wetrk), including the embroidered 
odhanis made by young brides of the Punjab to cover their heads. A 
phulkari has a veritable ‘garden' of abstract, interlocking designs, in 
hriiliiint hues of golden yellow, red and brown, on a rich, brick-red 
base cloth. From Himachal Pradesh, there are exquisite rumals, or 
cloths used to wrap gifts and offerings, which are so fmety 
embroidered that one cannot tell the right side from the wrong. 
Episodes from the epics and myths have been ptiinstakingly 
transferred onto the doth and stand out like shadows in a flue mist. 

Amongst the woollen fabrics, the most highly prized wools are 
pashmina and sfuaush, which» though veiy light and fine when 
woven, are extremely warm. The Indian shawl, of great variety in 
weave and design, was one item of male and female costume that 
captured the imagination of the artist. The shawl is worn loosely 
over the body, swung around one or both shoulderei it frames the 
body and head, and can be worn in many ways. The most complex 
woven shawl is the jamarar [jama = robe: vnr = yardage). To 
prepare this ^awl. a process no: unlike that used in making tapestry 
is used, with hundreds of imy shuttles, each loaded with coloured 
threads, being moved along to fink the weft threads of the fubric. 
Though all Imlian textiles use an amazing range and combination of 
colours, it is in these shawls that a new dimension is added to the art 
of colour combination. If is said that some 300 lints of vegetable 
dyes were once used in shawl weaving. 
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'^The textile museum \\ 2 & been rearranged reeemty, and work is in 
progress to display the textiles according to their usage. TTiere arc so 
many other extraordinary items In ihis museum that it is. impossible 
to mention them all here. However, the history of textiles — traced 
through the representarions in ancient paintings, like those front 
Ajanta and the Lepaskshi temple, and through sculptures down the 
ages — testifies to a long-standing, innate love of textiles in India. 
Each region and state developed its own technique, skill and style, 
for which it is famous even today. At present the battle against 
syndic tic fibres and machine-made products conttnues, and it is 
museums like this which capture the essence of a very great artistic 
tradition of hand-made textile production in this country . 

The Calico Museum of Textiles, 

Shanti Bagh Area. 

AHMED AB AD. 

Gujarat. 

Hours: 10 am-l2.30 pm and 2,jt1 pm - 5 pm except 

Wednesdays and govemraeni holidays. 

Admission; free. 

Suggested viewing time: at least one hour 

The Utensils Museum 

The credit for this unusual museum goes entirely to the genius of its 
founder. Surendra Patel. It is a new museum, barely 13 years old, 
and is exclusively concerned uath Indian utensils. In a pretty little 
village complex, with simple, elegant huts around a oounyard and 
pond, the display is both indoors and outdoors. Patel, once he 
conceived the idea, went on an all-India hunt for metal utensils for 
the museum and has managed to assemble more than 10.000 
exhibits. 

Metallurgy is iin ancient Indian craft, beginning with the Indus 
Valley Civilization. 5,0fMI years ago. The an of production of metal 
utensils, pots and pans required preparation of metal sheets that 
could be welded together and beaten into shape. In rare cases, as in 
the production of the Kerala umii. huge dishes were cast in a mould. 

There are pots that are used for the storage of water, a precious 
item in the desert, and in the dry condilion.s of Gujarat and 
Rajasthan. Tlte water pots were used for carry ing water from often 
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very distbni reserv<iirs. Tliey were designed u» l^bnce on the head, 
to fit snugly on the hip and to be nuiungcable on Jong walks. At 
home the pots were emptied into larger stomge vcKiels. kept one on 
top of another like a pyramid, sometimes suspended in a rope cradle 
hxim the ixKtf. 

From the shape of the pots, it is eas>' to identic their functions, 
^osc with long, narrow' necks and small openings were for precious 
items like oil, while larger ones were for the storage of grain. There 
are boxes with lids that can be locked -- for storing inone\, jewellerv' 
and other valuables. In the average village house, there a 
minimum of furniture, and storage contamers for clothes, money 
and fotnl were highly treasured Uems. 

The enormi>u.s variety of shapes is staggering. £c|iially interesiiitg 
is the va.st range of techniques used to make and decorate these 
household items. There are pots made of two or more metaJs such 
as brass and copper; there arc c.samples of repouss^ work and 
enamel ware. Among the latter are some beautiful specimens of 
Bidri ware, where the base metal — usually bell metal — has Iteen 
engravetl with designs, and the pattern filled with silver, and even 
gold, though rarely, as in the case of a gold-inluid nutcracker. Tliere 
are collections of spoiins. rolling pins, tiffin earners and 3 wiilc range 
of cooking vessels. 

Utensils Museum. 

Vechaar Vtshalla Environmental Centre. 

AHMEDABAD. 

Gujarat. 

Hours: Ul yjTi-5 pm. 

Admission: nominal. 

Suggested viewing tinif: half an hour. 
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.\Jwar I Rajasthan) 

The Government Museum 

MiihnmjiLS Jai Singh and Viney Singh were insimmental in setting 
up this museum, which is housed in a portion of the ufd cUy puluce 
Ilf Aiwur It has a representative collection of sculptures of Ihe 
region, paintings and manuscripts, and a number of articles 
belonging to the royal lamily of Alwar. such as textiles, royal mites, 
turbans and ceremonial gowns. Itertis from the palace, such as hooka 
Stands, fly whisks, pen holders, plates, boxes imd ornamental sascs 
stand witness to the eclectic tastes ot IVih-centurj' Indian rovaitv. 
llte sifiuigest object is a silver dining table with a tnenor that moves 
water around it, giving the illusion of it being a floating fish, 

TTie moscum has a large display of ames, including omnmenial 
and ceremonial siticids inlaid with gold and silver. Swords and kuiors 
jflaE-hladcd daggers) with a variety of differertr types of hilts — some 
worked with metals, some ivory, even walrus boire, crystal and jadc 
inlaid with precious stones — are on display. 

For the lover of traditional Indian art, it Is the painting and 
manuscript sections that are the most interesting. The museum has a 
copy of the famous OiitL\itin tTke Rme Gm/wiJ, written in im 
Tlie entire manuscript is beautifully tHuslrated bv arti.sti of AJwar. 

Another cunosity of the museum Lv an illustniivd scroll, written 
on a single sheet some «0 yards long, of band-made Ka.sbmiri paper 
The extraordinary calligraphy has to be read with a powerful 
magnifying glass. 

Paintings from the Alwar schiHil of the l^lb century include a 
series of the jneamulum uf V'tshnu and a Rugamala seruis. and there 
are some late Mughal painlings. as well as portmiis of the Ahvar 
royal family. 

Government Museum. 

ALWAR. 

Rajasthan. 

Hours: to am-3 pm. 

.\dmi«Hiiin; free. 

Suggested viewing time: an hour. 





Baroda I Gujarat) 

Ttif Banidii Must'um and Pk'tunr Caiter>' 

Tfiis museum totated in Sayaji Ba^i. a garden (hat is popular with 
the inhabitants of Harttda. h ho picnic :uid stroll there. Ilic coJIecttoii 
in the museum belongs largely to die former ruler of the state. 
Maharaja Sayaji Rao Gaeksvad 111, During l^titisK rule it was the 
fashion for Iiuliuji rulers to take a keen interest in European an. On, 
tlicit travels and hoUdays abroad they collected paintings and 
seulpiures as well as acquired many Western habits anil customs. 
The outcome of these royal pELstimes was a set of random collections 
of strange t often peculiar) an objects from all parts of the world. 
The palaces of many Indian princes became cluttered with these 
acquisitions and came to resemble poorly planned storerooitis. 
Simplicity was forsaken for opulence, and the former elc^nce of 
Indian mjTtlry was reduced to vulgar display. 

This museum was opened in UJ21 and additions and chiinges have 
been made from time to lime, hui the 'elunered look' continues to 
dominate the museum galleries. On the gnmnd ftoor are rooms with 
the Kuropijan art eollcctioii, where Greek and Roman sculpturxis 
mb shoulders with paintings of a variety of European schools. Tliere 
are galleries with displays of Asian an from Burma. Sri Lanka. 
Oimh(.Kjia. China and Japan — liron^es, ivory' anil pottery', and a 
painted gilt wooden statue of the Btnibisam a. There arc samples of 
art objecLs, especially manuscripts from Persia. Turkey and Japan. 

Tile Indian art section has one part devoted to prehisliiric 
arttfaci.s. Some objects are from GracLXwRomaty trading centres in 
Ciojarat. like Broach. A bronze Roman jar oi the second century is 
one of the prize possessions of thLs museum. Ttie Indian painting 
galjery' has a noteworthy sample of Indian painted manuscripts from 
Rajasthan and the (fill Sehcxils, portraits of various maharajas, a 
/iafiiiintifu series, illiLSirations to the IJ/tfiguiar Pttnma and others. 

Tlic museum alw has special galleries for its Natural History. 
Geological and Zoological collections. 

Baroda Nloseum and Picture Gallery. 

Sayajj Park. 

BARODA, 

Gujarat. 
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ViHg, !9th century, Mtiharaja httace Xti4Mrnm, Barvila 



Hours: 10 am-5 pm except Monday and 

government holidays. 

AdmtssHin: nominal. 

Suggested viewing time: 45 minutes to on hour; can be comhitiud 

with a walk In the zoo and the surrounding 
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Bhopal (Madhya Pradesh) 

Thi* Bharat Bliavan 

Tlw Bharat Bhiivuiti lUeraiJy ‘abixlc or home of India', was 
conceived and csTahlishcd as a cultural complex in the early lyStH. 
Since then, this museum-library. Theatre and music centre has 
played a vital role in the contemporary art scene. ariraL-ting anisis 
and performers from all parts of India and abroad- 

The low buildinjjs Uuit seem to melt into the landscape w^ere 
designed by the architect, Oiarlcs Ctitrea. The buiklings of the 
complex include the Ran^ Mandal, the theatre where a repertory 
company stages plays throughtmt the year. These plays are often 
Ixised on innovative themes, but they draw aUo on India's older 
theatre traditions for inspiration on style and technique. There is a 
music hall (Anhad), h poetry library (Vagarih) and Roopankar — 
the art muscutti. 

Tile miLseuni specializes in two aspects; contemporary art. with 
paintings and sculptures by various eminent Indian artists, and tribal 
and regional an forms from the area of Madhya Pradesh. 

ft is only recently that due honour and Importance have been 
given to folk and tribal an, bronzes, terracottas, toys and ritual 
objects. The art of evciytlaj life in India, as it were, is especially 
interesting, for there is a freshness and spontaneity about it that 
anyone can enjoy. Madltya Pradesh, one of India's largest states, 
has many regions like Bastar. Jhahua and others siUI inhabited hv 
tribes. 

1‘he Blmiwt regularly organizes special exhibitions, programmes 
and 'happening.s' that may interest the visitor. So krok out for their 
programmes when you are in Bhopal. 

Bharat Bhavan 
BHOPAL. 

Madhya Pradesh, 

Hcrurs: K).,^ am-5pm except Sunday and 

government holidays, 

.Aftmissinn: 5U paise. 

Suggested viewing time: an hour at least. 


















































MubanesAVitr (Orissa) 

The Ortksa State Museum 

When Bhuhiincsiwar became the capital of Orissa, the museum was 
moved front Cuttack to its present location. Tlie colieciion of the 
museum centres on the arts of the region. Orissa has one of Jndias 
oldest and mttsi artistic tnidiuons, ranging fn>m UuikEhi.sm tmd 
lainism to Hinduism, and including the building of the magnificent 
temples of ithubanesnar and the Sun I'emple at knnarak in the 13th 
ceiiiUTs. "I’here are several galleries devoted to sculptures from these 
temples, though many would prefer to see the reliefs ;ij siitt. in the 
neariw temples themselves. 

Like the temples at Khajuroho in Madhya Pradesh. Tanjore m 
South Irtdi.T Lind Minlern in Gujarat, those in Orissa reached their 
apogee during the period from the tenth ki the 13lh centuries. 
Sculptural w'ork.s of line quality and restrained omamcniation were 
prepared to adorn parts of the temple. Tlic sculptured panels of 
musicians, elephants and deities such as Mahishasuramardini are 
noteworthy. 

Ihc miLseum is also well known lor its vast colleciton of palm-leaf 
ciianascripLs. Palm leaves were dried, and with a stylus the writing 
was incised into the leaf. It is siiid (hat the script of Oriya has a 
predominance rtf rounded letters, formed from writing on palm 
leaves vvhidi would have split if the letters had Ijeen uw angular in 
relation to the horizontal lint* of the leaf. The leaves w'ere then 
blackentxl with charaval and wiped srt that the indsed letters stotxl 
out m black, Sliere are several painted and incised driiw-ings and 
illustritiions on the maiiiiscripis. These paimings, like the stone 
sculptures, follow a style that is particular to Orissti, WelWeveloped 
figures, wearing heavy- icwelleiy and patterned ckithing are depicted 
in the scenes. Elaborate hair-styles, plaited braids with jewels, long 
earrings and long acccutiiaied eygssire characteristic features of this 
style. Tfie details of the scenery -in these paintings ore quite 
remarkable a tree signifies a forest, a flowering bush a garden, a 
tew waves with lotuses symbolize a pond. Architectural structures 
arc included to depict hiiuscs, palaces and jungle hamlets. The sky is 
strewn with flowers W'heu the Yiecasion is auspicious. 

C>ne of the earliest palm-leaf manuscnpt.s (169(1) is iif the fim 
CnnVirfffl, a devotional poem wniien by .Jay adeva in the 12th centun . 
The colours of the paituiiiG are primary ones — red, yellow and 
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blue, with of green. This manuscript has 8(1 folios, with 

drawings on botli sides. Tlie museum's copy is signed by the artUi 
Dhuiuinjayu. There is a translation of one verse that speaks of 
E^dha's longing for her divine lover Krishna^ 

She ornamems her limits 

when a leaf quivers or follsi 

siuspcciing Krishnu's arrival, 

she spreads out the bed; 

ntaktni her bed of omumenb and faniusdes. 

she evokes a hundred demits of you; 

she will not survive 

lonighi without yvu- 

llie art of manuscnpl painting is the real ‘miniature' art, Yel the 
artist, even on tliis small scale, has attempted to convey univeisal 
concepts, ideas that could QU the w'orld. 

Orissa Stale Mu.seum. 

Jaydev Marg. 

BHUfiANE.SWAR, 

Orissa. 

Hours: l() arn -4 pm except Monday and 

government holidays. 

.Admission; free. 

Suggested viewing time: an hour. 
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CfOa 

The Arclmci>i<>}>iL'al Old G«ai 

Old <jija is just nine kilomeires (sii, miles) from Punaji, the capiial of 
Gou. At this site arc ntimcrous churches th^tt date from ihe I6 l!i 
centurv oinsards. Ancieni Goa was once in the mainstream of liidias 
history, ITierc is evidence of jts assttctaiion with the Maunan 
Enipia'. The land seas later ruled by a numlxrr of dynasties — the 
Satavalianas, the Bhoja and the Chulukyas of Badami till ihe 15th 
century'. In the 11 th century the KaJambas tjf Goa moved tlieir 
captial to Goapur or Goa Velha. Trade by both sea and land 
flourished, and Hinduism and Jainism were patronized. Tins lanti 
was then eomiucred by ijeneniJs of the Delhi Sultanate, following 
which it formed part of the V'ijayanagar kingdom. The Adil Shahis 
of Bijapur held :nvay in the l?th ceniury and evidence of their 
occupation remains in the Gate of the Palace of Atlil Sliah. not lar 
from the church of St Cnjeian in Old Goa today. 

Vasco d.i Gama, the Portuguese explorer opened the gates of 
Goa for trade with Indiii after his arrival in Gylicui in 1498 In seaich 
of a fisotltold on Indian s<iil, with little interference fmm lixtal rulers, 
the Portuguese set up base on the idyllic shores of Gtxi in 15VU when 
A ton so de Alliiiquenciue succeeded in driving out the forces of t small 
AJil Shah, TIte natural ItaHxjurs and the lush landsca|re afforded jn 
.'ippi'opriate site for a permanent settlement. Under the govemorsliip 
of Nino da Cunlm. the Ptirtuguese extended their hoJd inland and 
along the coast. It was time now to build and make more stable 
atrongements on fudian soil. 

Fortress W'atls and administrative buildings were put up, and 
beautiful churches were erected in the European style, with Done 
and Corinthian columns, huge archw’ays and elabtiraieh ndomeil 
altars, Missionaries and meml>er5 t>f religiou.s orders, such a.s the 
Carmelites and Jesuits, folUiwed the traders and made their home in 
Goa, The ciiurch of St CujeUin was mi>de!leJ after Si Peter's in 
Kome. The iLt-silica dc Bom Jesus contain.s the mortal remains of 
ihe painm saint. St Friincis Xavier Tlic decoration of the churches, 
following the Gothic tradition, was elaborate painted stucco work, 
with wooden statues and plenty of gold, silver and fewtd-siudded 
items that were used in the church services. Painted wcKHlen panels 
and frantes adorned the interiors of the churches, along with stone 
anil wot>den statues of saints, the V'irgin Mary and flirist on the 



cross (Bom Jesus Basilica display area). Those siamcs that were 
made in India strove desperately to iniitaic the tradiilons of Western 
art, though some samples were brought to India from Portugal and 
Spain. 

The museum housed in the abandoned crm^eiii of St Frands of 
/Vssisi has exhibits fnim differeoi periods of the history of Gna. The 
key gallery has statues belonging to the Hindu period — sculptures 
of deities such as Uma-Mahesa There are a number of sati (suttee) 
atid hero stunes. These stone slabs were erected in memory of a 
warrior, often to mark the place of his untimely death. The stone 
slabs have inscriptions and a small panel with relief sculpture 
depicting some aspect of the asscKiated legend of the warn or-he to. 

There are large painting of the Portuguese explorer Vaset^ da 
Gama and founder Afonso de Albuquerque, The painted portraits. 
ycUowing with age. give us stime idea of these fearless travellers, 
explorers ajtd empire buildetx. Djfes.sed in the fashions of their 
homeland, they trnrk almost regal with their determined, self-assuretl 
expressions. On the first floor there are a number of portraits of The 
Portuguese govemois. 

There is a large coin collection which traces the chequered history 
of Goa and its occupation by various rulers, including the 
Portuguese. 

The courtyard or enclosed garden of the convent is w'cil 
maintained. An air of peace and tranquility still surrounds the 
diiirchcs, each one of them now almost a museum in Itself, recording 
the history of Goa. 

The Archaeological Museum, 

OLD GOA. 

Goa. 

Hours: III am-5 pm except Monday and 

government htilidays. 

Admission: free. 

Suggested viewing timo; at least half an hour. 
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GuwahDti < Assam) 

The Asiiam Slate Maseum 

ITiis tiiiL'iOiJii] wait founded in iy4(i with a nucleus collection 
assembled by the Kumcirupa Anusandhun Siimati (Assam Reseaivh 
Society). The museum's collection is mEiinly archaeological, with 
secTu>ns devoted to epigraphy, nuniismsties and iconography. The 
sculptures from the A^m region fall into four main categories — 
stone, w'fKKl, metal and temacoita. 

Assam’s neighbouiN. Bengal and Bihar, had Imtorical linLs with 
the Sino-Tibetan Burmese lands. It is through Assam that the mighty 
BraJunaputra River flows in India. The history of lids le^on 
stretches far back into the Stone Age, and its rich and fertile lands 
offered a home to several tribes, tn andeni insotplions of the Gupta 
period Assam was referred to as Kamarupa. Siva is said to have 
carried the dead body of his wife Sati and danced in rage and 
sadness. Her body was scattered throughout the land by the force of 
the dance, Her yom (female sexual organ) fell at the place where 
The Kaniokhya IX*vl temple now stands, on a hill near Guwahaii — 
the present Assam capital, on the banks of the Brahmaputra. 
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Worship in ihis it^mple continues <*ven today, with blood sacrificeii 
of iinimaJs to appeuiM; ShakiK tlic pr)wcrfuJ ftnialc principle. Ap;ir1 
fnjm mother goddess worship, a strong Vaislmava cult alsi> grew in 
Assam and many sculptures in the museum reflect the multiple 
strands of the culture of this region. The Bust of the Ikvt (ninth 
century ) and the ligums of lovers in the Assam niu.seum reflect one 
aspect of the tradition of Sfmkd worship. ITic figures in sculpture 
carry marked Assamese features — hi^ cheekhones and rounded 
faces, with long, often slanted, eyes. 

With the conquest of Assam in 1288 by the Ahoms. a tribe of 
1'hai origin. the influence of Indian an reached more distant reruns, 
and in turn developed a new synthesis of cultures. The mighty A horn 
rulers prevented the Mughals from contiuering their territory and 
influencing their ait, During British rule. Hke the rest of India. 
AsKim came into administrative and cultural contact with Britain. 

Assam State Museum. 

GLIWAHAII. 

Assiini. 

Hnurs: 10 am—4,30 pm except Minidav and 

government holidays.. 

Suggested viewing time: half an hour. 





Hyderabad (Andhra Pradesh) 

The Salur Juni; Mui^-um 

In iJic mid-19th centurv. the Nixam of Hydembad appointed a prime 
minister To whom was given the tide of ^lar Jung. TJis son, Snlar 
Junp n, and grandson S:ifar Jung III, were also selected as prime 
ministers by later rulers. It was these three men who wntribuied to 
what is now called the Salar Jung Cnllectlim in this museum. 

Mir Vousiil Khan. Salar Jung 111. was a passionate collector of art 
objects. He died in l';i49, a couple of years after India became 
independent, leaving no heirs. On his death, the administraTiini of 
the collection was entrusted to a special committee that placed the 
ix^llectinn on display in the palace of Salar Jung 111. uiming it into a 
museum. It was only in 1958 that the collection was donated to the 
Government of India, iiiid in IW»8 the museum was transferred to its 
present building. 

Tlif museum possesses a vast oollcction of art objects, but only a 
small portion is on display. There is also an enomious library of tare 
l>x>ks ajid manuscripts. The three Salar Jungs collected objlvLs from 
Europe, the Middle Easi, the Par East and India. The items were 
purchased on foreign trips and through dealers, During the colonial 
pcritxJ many rare items such us the collection of swords, daggers and 
other antiques were taken away from the ci^untry. It is fortunate 
that stime of iheise art objects have found their way back, into this 
collection. The museum is famous for its Eumpean art colled ion. 
though in fad, the Indian art selection is far superior, not only in 
sute, hut alw in variety and quality. There are e.'ccelleni colleclions 
of jude, wenpons. textiles aud met^wnre. which are signJricant as 
they provide o gUmpsc into post-MughnI court life and"^are suggestive 
of I lie grandeur and wealth of rulctv in days gone by. 

"nie present museum building is not Ihe best example of modem 
Indian urchiteeture. but the eolleciton is very represeniaiive of all 
that was in vogue in the late i9th century among powerful families 
ol tile state of Hyderabad, Hie mu.'Hcum is still being reorganized 
and the abundance of objects is Ix^ing sorted for display in sonic sort 
of coherent way. The building is constructed round a txiurtyard with 
a vcrandii leading into the exhibition rooims. on tH.»lli the ground and 
first Htxirs. 

The first room on the ground fl«.x>r is devoted !<» a selection of 
.Salar June’s personal belongings — his clothes, household gtKids, 
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books and furniture, along ulih gifts and photographii' 
documentation of the life and times of the Salar Jungs. ITie rest of 
the ground floor is devoted to Indian arts and cnifls. 

Rurm] 3 has a oollection of textifes and hrnnzes. The textiles, 
particularly those from Masultpatam and Kalahasti in Andhra 
Pradesh, are espeebtiy relevant as they continue to be produced 
even today. Cotton screens used in temples or homes are on display. 
There are larger screens on which are painted sequences of 
illustrations from particular religious stories. These are painted in a 
technique called Ktilamkari, kalam meaning 'pen' or 'stvius', and 
kan, 'work' or ‘craft'. The entire screen, often three-five metres 
(ten-15 feet) long, is hand-painted using vegetable dyes in subtle 
shades of bnck red. olive green, white and blue. 

rhese Putacintras, as they are called, were carried in scroll form 
by itinerant sioiy-teJIers to accompany their narration of the epics 
and myths, and ihe recitation of popular ballads. Using an 
iconographic symbolism familiar to the villagers, the illustraiiuns 
were presented in sequence as the nsuratise proceeded, accompanied 
by music, verse and song. The scrolls in this gallery' reflect some of 
the vitality and dramatic effect of the art of story-telling. 

The Textile Gallery 

This gallery has an assortment of Indian textiles in coitun, silk and 
wool, and a display of glass objects (an odd combLoation). The best 
items in the collection are die brocades, in which real silver or gold 
threads were woven inio ihe fabric. The shawb of Kashmir are 
equally gorgeous, and it is difficult to find this quality of 
workmanship nowadays. Among the embroidered items, the gold 
thread or zari work is still popular, and Hyderabad has some 
excellent masteraaftsmen in this area. Phuikari embroidery from the 
Punjab is also easy to rccognbie. A rich, deep brick-c<5loured couon 
cloth serves as the background on which the embroidery is done. 

Silk threads in subtle shades of yellow, green and orange are woven 
itito the ground fabric like tapestry. Till the background almost 
disappears. Absiraa hagh designs of squares and blocks of colour 
represent gardens. 

One way to enjoy this gallery Ls to see it after you have seen the 
Indian miniature painung gallery. The paintings show how the 
clothes were worn and how colours were matched according to the 
fashion of the period. 





The Ivai>' Room 

This nxim is a fasctnaiing one. Ivory was much covetetJ in India 
during the British ootonial peritid. This led to an alarming fall in 
Indians wild elephant population. Today the elephant is protected, 
and production of artil'acis in ivory is now carried out on only a verv 
limited scale. The old state of Mysore (now Karnataka) and Kerala 
were the traditional homes of ivory carving. Today bone often 
substitutes for ivory', but this material can never attain the dull lustre 
and creamy white ijualiiy of genuine old ivory. 

The nawahs of yesteryear, however, faced no such restrictions 
and entire tables and chairs were constructed of intricately inlaid 
and painted ivory. Since ivory U hard, vety fine, almost tace-like 
carving of it was possible. On display are ^ess sets, images and 
painted objects. What always seems to fascinate visitors are the 
objects made using the ent-away technique. Here ihe ivory is first 
carved with a lacy surface design. Tlje space behind it is cut away till 
the design shows up like a screen, and further carving continues at 
deeper levels of the ivory. The object then acquires a trellis-like 
exterior case, and the forms within forms are created out of a single 
piece of ivory. 

A few ivory objects from Japan are also on display. 

The Metalware and Arms Crallery 

Ruom 17, with its display of Indian metalware and weapons. Is quite 
special. In India, the metalworker experimented wiib several 
techniques - repousse, embossing, engraving and enamelling. 
However, the Hyderabad region became most famous for the 
technique called Bidri, Bell metal with a dull sheen is blackened 
chemically and inlaid with silver or brass motifs. The Bwfri ware on 
display here, mainly hooka stands, trays and plates. Is very ornate, 
the dull grey-black of^tting the floral pattern.^ and geometric 
designs ia the sparkling white of silver. 

'Ilie arms exhibited here arc of various types — swords, daggers 
and gum. It is not only the weapons that are interesting but also the 
workmanship on them. On the handles of swords and daggers, and 
the area w'here handle and blade meet, one sees some of the finest 
engravetl and inlaid mctalw'ork to be found anywhere. Some swords 
have miniature decorations on their blades of hunting scenes, with 
rather gleeful, tiny lions hunting deer. 

Perfect in fomi, function and de,sign, almost tvilh a touch of 
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tcndL-mew, arc ihc e(in[M»wder in varicnii shapes, the one 
showing a ftecEtig deer tK-ing the mosl famous. 

Ceremimial swords with gilt enihclUshments are displayed here, 
along with swords with jade hEuidles encrusted with gold and gems. 
There are also the personal swords of heroic Indian rulers like Tipu 
Sultan. Jahangir. Aumngzcb and Sahir Jung I and the 
diamond-studded, ceremonbl tiarbttr sword of Salar Jung 111. 

The Jade Room 

It is difficuJi to find anything to match the delicacy of Jade ware. 
Jade in all its many hues — stift. translucent, white, pink and shades 
of griren — has been caiX'cd into handles fitr smull daggers, the top 
of the liandics CNquisiteh fashioned into (he head of a camel, honie, 
goal, a bojewelied parrot or a lion. Other jade ohjects to be seen in 
the gallery arc wine cups, txmis and plates, mirror frames and book 
stands. 

Jade is not found in India, and it is presumed that the stone svas 
brought to Indian a>iirts and crafted [here by Indian artists. It wtjs 
in the Mughal period that the emperors seemed especially to favour 
jade an. Tliere arc numerous reference^ in contemp<irar> Mughal 
literature to gifts of jade l>e»ng given to ihe emperor, or by him to 
his brothers, family and friends. 

Tlic small daggers svhh jade luindles. or jatie and precious stone 
inlay, would really have served a.s omairbcnls. to be tucked into the 
broad bell, or kimiiirha/ut feummerhundj, worn over the tunic. This 
fashion is often depicted in Mughal pain lings, e.samples of which 
may be seen in the Miniature Indian Painting Gallery (No. 181. 

ITic i>caiity of the jade wine l)«w) on display lies in the thin. 
aJmtHil translucent, quality of the entire object. This was acliieved by 
the difficulE and time-consuming task of wearing dow'n the sides of 
the object with abrasive instruments, till the walls of the bowl were 
fine anil smooth. The bowls w'crc fashiuiicd to fit perfectly in the 
palm of the hand, as ihal was how it was held for drinking. There 
was a Ixdiet ihiit jade changes colour if the liquid irt it is poisonetl. 

The shapes of the wine cup.s were often inspired by tiature to 
match the organic form of leaves and flowers. In doing so, Ihe artist 
sought to capture the fullness of a flower. Ihe twist of the stem, the 
web ot the veins and the gentle curve of the edge of (he leaf. It is 
not difficult to imagine such a light jade cup poised in an emperor's 
palm Why the .irtist chose to give the wine cup a leaf shape is a 
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matter of conjecture. There is an ancient as well as ccmtempomry 
Indian tradition of fashioning a shallow cup which is to he used for 
eating or drinking purposes, by the technique of joining several 
leaves together. 

The tinv jade plates could have been used for a variety of 
ptirposes. We are told that the royal menu at every meal consisted 
of so many dishes that the king would merely taste ihem. as a 
connoisseur w'ould. So these precious pbtes may have carried 
delicate condiments for the emperor. 

The iMK»k stands were opened up and laid on the floor, to serve 
as a flat, low tabic. The Koran or other manuscripts would Ik 
opened on it. the sides propped up by the stand so Uiat the book 
never really laid flat, thus avoiding damage to the tightly bound 
spine. To read the book, one would have to sit on the floor and turn 
the piiges, never holding the book in one’s hand. Since reading or 
reciiatjon from religious books went on fur several hours, a book 
stand was essential. It also minimized damage from constant 
handling. It must be remembered that books in the period before 
printing was invented were all handwritten, often beautifully 
illustrated, and were therefore very precious. A bejewelled jade 
book stattd would thus be an appropriate support for the treasured 
manuscripts of royalty. 

The Miniaiure Painting Ciiilkry 

The Indian painting section should be seen for a number of reasoiLs. 
!t has a collection representative of different schools and styles, 
be^nning with Jain palm-leaf miniatures, followed by paintings on 
paper from the Deccan, Malwa, Mewar and Kangra re^ons. The 
Prince and (he Hawk is a lovely 17th-century painting that shows the 
high level of sophistical ion this art had reached during the Mughal 
period There is anoiher painting, of the same period, of the 
Madonna and Chiid. Christian missionaries and ambassadors ^om 
Britain had visited Mughal emperors Like Jahangir and presented 
them with gifts of paintings and other offerings. This must have 
influenced the liulian artists, who did not hesitate to render forei^ 
themes in thdr own style. 

Of the I>eccanj schtHil, the museum ha.s a Tmc collection, for this 
is the region of their origin. In the collection are a few paintings 
which utilize a special marbling technique, ITte paint was floated on 
a liquid in which it would not dissolve or mix. The colours were 
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iJien carefully worked oti, to create riny ^gEag pauems and designs* 
Anothi:r intercsling technique came from the Shol^pur region of 
Maharashtra. On the paintings, if closely observed, wiU be seen thin 
layers of gold foil which the arti.st has finely worked with punched 
and embossed designs. 

There are many paintings on themes from Hindu mythology, such 
as MftnmaJiti am! Consort (late iSth century). In the examples of the 
RajasthiinJ school of painting one can see an illustration of the story 
of Laila and Majnu, a popular and tragic love story very similar to 
th.at of Romeo and Juliet, In this painting, the artist has shown all of 
nature mouming with the lovers: paiis of animals and birds 
commiserate with the human beings, in the sadness of love, at the 
loss of the beloved. 

Ibis is also a good museum for the study of Indian manuscrtpls 
illustrated with paintings in a variety of techniques and styles. These 
constitute a rich source of infciTmaiion on life in the medieval court. 

The Western Art Section 

This section attracts numerous visitors, especially to see a cuckoo 
dock, in front of which hundreds gather at each hour and half hour 
to watch the miniature toy figures trooping in and out. The section 
displays marble copies of dasne sculptures of Greek and Roman 
go^, but the pride of the Salar Jung Museum is the Veiied Rebecca 
by G*B. Benzoni (1876), bought by ^larJung [ while on a visit to 
Italy. A courtesy visit to the tluropean Statuary Gallery is. iheretore. 
called for. 

'Ibe Western art galleries also contain a collection of glass from 
Venice. Bohemia and England, and European porcelain. The 
paintings gallery ho-s a ci}lkciii>n of copies of Western masters, and 
some oil paintings attributed to Turner, Cunstahlv and Chanfin. 

There is also a collection of carpets from West Asia, and an 
assortment of objects from China. Japan, Nepal, Tibet and other 
places. 

The Salar Jung Museum, 

HYDERABAD. 

Andhra Pradesh. 

Hourst ItJ am“5 pm except Friday and government 

holidays. 

Suggested viewing time; one hour at least. 
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Jaipur (Rajusithan) 

The Maharaja Sawai Madho Singh Museum 
This museum is divided iaiu three main sectUins: the Textile Gallery 
in Mabiirak Mahal: ihe Anm Gallery; and the Art Gallery in the 
Diwan Khana. 

in The first courtyard, as you enter, stands a charming little square 
structure called the Maban^ Mahai. the guesthouse built by the 
myal fatnily in the late I9th century. The carved stone and marble 
archways are in a style reminiscent of Mughal architecture, with a 
combination of Hindu and Islamic designs. This is a twostoreyed 
building: the ground floor is for administrative offices, and the first 
floor, apprtrached by a narrow smircase to one side, contains the 
Textile Gallery. 

llie Textile Gallery 

In the first room is a display of brocade garments of the Jaipur royal 
family. Coloured silks with woven silver and gold motifs were ased 
to make tunics for the men. held at the waist by a cloih sash or belt 
called a kanuirbattd (cummerbund). The combination of the colours 
of the tunic, sash, turban, pyjamas and embroidered slippers was a 
matter of aesthetic style and personal taste. Most popular amongst 
this colleclLon is the oversized garment, the aiammkh of Maharj^a 
Sawai Madho .Stnj^ 1 (reigned 1750-681. who, as the guides will tell 
you. was seven feet (two metres) tall and four feet (1.23 metres) in 
circumference (around the tummy). He must have weighed a good 
500 pounds (23<) kUogmms), 

lire most famous region for the production of fine delicate sUk 
brocade was and sdlJ is Varanasi in Uttar Pradesh, and a kn of the 
samples displayed here come from that region. Each individu:d motif 
was woven into the silk warp anil weft of the cloth by the 
introduction of gold threads to create the design. When the golden 
motif was complete, the thread was given a knot, and cut. and the 
silk'thread weaving continued till the nc.xx gold motif had to be 
introduced. This required careful planning of the design of the doth 
and intricate, painstaking work: it somebmes took the master weaver 
months to complete one assignment. Look carefully for details of 
each motif, for the weaver often combined gold and silver threads 
along with other silk colours, adding to the aimplexity of the weave 
and the intricacy of the design. 
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III [WO of the rooms in the textile giillerj' there are displays of 
cotton hand-printed fabrics from Sangatwr. The town of Satiganer is 
lA kilometres (ten miles) south of Jaipur, and is still the centre for 
delicate wood block-printed cloth. The an of printing on doth in 
India is ancient, but ‘Sanganen prints', as they have been called, are 
famous. Wooden blocks are carved in different sries. one side 
forming the handle, the other carved in relief to a depth of five 
millimetres (a fifth of an inch) or more. The design created on one 
block will carry only one colour of the motif. If the printed cloth has 
two, three or more colours, it means that there were individual 
wtxxlen blocks for each additional colour. The more intricate the 
colour combinations, the more difficult the process of printing on 
the cloth became. The cloth was then washed in the w'aiers of 
Sanganer village, which were said to be excellent for 'fixing the dye 
on to the doth. The primed cloth samples on display are of excellent 
quality, with clear, minute motifs as decoration. 

Sanganer red and black are especially beautiful colours, and the 
characteristic small flower, creeper and leaf designs are placed in 
geometrical symmeirv u> create pictures of gafdens on the cloth, 

Gujarat and Raja.sthan are the two states of Iti^a that have a 
thriving embroidery tradition. You can see anything from brightly 
coloured embroidery with a myriad of different hues of silk thread, 
to embroideries of white thread on white cloth and pale shades that 
seem to melt into the very fabric. This is perhaps an important 
feature of Indian art. tor in every endeavour the entire range of 
possibilities has been explored — from the depths of subtlety to the 
heists of gaudy brilliance. Among the mnbroidered iiemii are 
samples worked with gold, with silver thread, with sequins and 
ribbons, 

Zari’ is gold, and zari wurk refers to the gold-thread embreidery 
that was popular with the ruling classes in North India. The 
w'orkmanslhp on the huge flowing skirts and head covering (dupaioa, 
or adhanss) is superb. A favourite specimen is a midnight-blue doth 
covered with gold star-shaped designs — like the night sky studded 
with a million stars — perhaps used to cover the tiny head of a little 
princess. 

There is a sad, rather dusty diorama of a palace room full of 
women dressed in Rajasthani attire — long skirts full of gathering, 
and embroidered odhanis. blouses and jewellery — which gives us 
Some idea of bow a variety of prints, brocades and embroidered 





items were worn together, to prcxJuce a rieh and dazing eiisembJc- 

Amid the textiles <irc a fc^ cabinets conltiitving samples of 
glassware, hooka bases. rofSt water sprinklers. Ixmls and cups. Tlie 
glass, often coloured, is decoiated with hajid-puinied designs that 
cast flickering images of dancing light on the walls. 

The Arms («alkry 

At a comer of I he counyanl in which the Textile Gallery stands is 
the gallery of arms. This gallery- is always brigitt and shiny, perhaps 
because the weapons are so well p<Hishcd and cared for. llicre wits 
a time when ‘arms made the man*, arul a certain pride and honour 
were associated with the weapons that an indKndual carried or was 
allowed to carry, like an aw'ard or title given by the mlirtg king. In 
the gallen,'. the cabinets and displays are clearly in:irked- 

There are several kaian, on display — a kettor is a ovo-siJed blade 
wiili a grip handle that was sheathed and then hitched on. above the 
hip, to the waistband or cloth sash worn by men over their tunics. In 
some of the Rajput paintings in the An Gallery you can see how 
these katars were worn as part of formal attire by courtiers and 
princes. On the daggers, sword.s and katars, the joins where the hilt 
is fixed to the blade are often intricately cttr\'ed. Engraved designs 
and scenes are inlaid with gold and silver. There are figurative scenes 
of gods and goddesses and hunting scenes of men pursuing animats. 
Other decorative designs arc floral, with creepers and flowers 
weaving into each other to form an almosi woven texture. There arc 
daggers with Ivor)' handles, in which the hard, creamy brtiwn surface 
is carved into t.lLffcrent forms — a parrot, an animal s head or a 
flow'cr. for example* 

Tiiere arc other daggers with jade hilLs, in hues of green and 
white. Tlie jade was carv-ed into hilts with animat motifs, often 
bejewelled with inlaid precious stones and gold. Such omamcntal 
daggers, with elaborate handles, were worn formally, with 
ceremonial costumes. Each one has a story behind it. a.s they xvere 
often gifts or presentations from friends and rulerx. 

The Indian artist never left anything without embellishment* and 
royalty never used anylhing that was not beautifully crafted, so even 
the gunpowtier eontuiners arc interesting objects, of artistic merit. 
Gunpowder containers w-ere usually horn-shaped. Tlieir original 
form was perhaps derived from the animal hotn from which they 
were ordinarily maLle. Here, there arc horns decoratetl with 




mother-of-pearl and also giinix^wder containers made out of shell, 
wood amt ivor\ — each more ornate than the next. 

The museum rtxims have lovely painted ceilings* and walls 
decorated with all kinds of wea[X)ns. shicldv. swords, spears, 
daggers, knives and other Ijeautiful btit deadly insirumenis of 
aggression and destruction. 

The Art CJahery 

In the tniddie of ihe second oounyartl past the royal gateway there 
is a raised, pilliircsi platform. On display are two large silver Jars 
that have gt»ne down in the fjir/fWMcsjf 6o<^k o/ Records as ‘the largest 
single pieces o1 silver in the world’ (height l.ft metres or five feet 
three inches, circumlerence 4,r^ metres or 14 feet ten inclies. with a 
eapadtv of y.tHMI litres or 1.980 gallons each). Maharaja Savvai 
Madho Singli II had these vessels made to cairy water from the 
Qauga (called Ciongtifui), tor religious and drinking purposes, when 
he went to En^and m 1902. Ftirtunatdy, he travelled by ship! 

Tow'ards the right of the hail eontaioiiig the silver jars ts the Vrl 
Callery Tlie gallery is unfortunately ve^ lit. and the display 

very' crowded, for it is housed in the painted /.fmwn Khatta of the 
palace complex. TIte rtxif has painted decorations, and the wolli are 
adorned witli a collection of vtld Mughal and inrin-Persian carpets. 
The carpets, by them.selves. ;tre lieautifuL but it is difficult to 
appreciate their siie. colours, or effect in the present display. 

On the central raised platform of the Art Gallery arc some 
palanc|Uttis and hauthhs (howdahs). the ^ats that were mounted on 
elephants' backs, Aniund the raised platiorm are glass Ctibineis 
containing paintings, manuscripts and iMXjk-s, ITicrc ;irc palm-leaf 
and paper books that w'cre not bound hut were hdd together in 
painted covers of wood. Tliere are also scrnlLs, W'ith religious texts, 
some So tiny that thev could fit into a pocket quite easily . There are 
also bound Ixniks with illustralions of texts — K>th Hindu and 
Islamic — on astronomy, falconry and other subject-s. 

In ihe main hall, the first glass cabinet of paintings (as you enter 
and walk clockwise around the rixim) has some interesting an of the 
.Mughal mtIkhiI. .A painting entitled Ij/ten ftt Si^ht (Mughal, c. 1725) 
is an unusual piece. In order to depict the quiet of the night, the 
artist has restricted his use of colours to black and white and a few 
dull shades of silver, gold and ochre. White flowers, the white of live 
marhtc architeeitirc. and clothirs glimmer in the moivnlight, Tlic 
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lovers are being led and followed by attendants carrying fans and 
other necessaiy- items as they move into an enclosed garden, walking 
quieilj', holding their breath so as not to give away the secret 
meeting of the lovers they have helped to orianLse. 

There is an interesting painting — The l^adonna wt/A Her Cfiihi 
f Deccarti school. 1627) — in which the figure of Joseph is executed 
in a purely European style, his face full of ooticeTO, and his gestures 
evoking those of Renaissance masterpieces. The Madonna, however, 
is more Indian especially in the way the cloth drapes over her head, 
in I he style of her features and expression. The portrayal of the 
Infant Jesus is even more confused, for it is neither Western nor 
Indian, but a combination of both. The mango tree behind the hofy 
family is entirely Indian, along with the hungry parrot W'ho is show'n 
pecking away at the mangoes. One recalls the introduction of 
W'tstem painting to India during the pcrifxl of Jahangir, and the 
many attempts by Indian artists to reproduce Western themes in 
their work. 

Of interest also is the ponrait of Atadh» Singh / on a iiitai 
(Jaipur. 1750-67), for it is the artist's vision of this great ruler of 
Jaipur. The lakes and palaces arc the artist's view of what (his region 
must have looked like in days gone by. 

Jaipur is a city of many beautiful palaces and royal pavilions. In 
order to recreate a picture of how these buildings and gardens were 
originally used, it is interesting to look closely at a few paintings in 
particular: the Princess on the Termce (Mughal School, eariy I8lb 
century). Jahangir and His Conniers (Mughal, 1750), the Princess 
and WuiH-uifflj and Ijtdy art a Sving {Amber. 1675-1700), for 
example. There are terraced gardens with flowen; and fruit trees, 
fountains and water dtannels. Cloth pavilions have been erected on 
platforms with carved stone railings. The people sit and lie on huge 
cushions and mattresses, listening to music, talking and enjoying 
themselves, out in the open, taking in the cool evening air which is 
filled with moisture and the fragrance of the flowers. 

There are some strange paintings too, such as the one with figures 
of women that combine to form the liody of an elephant — Nari 
Kuttjam (Jaipur, J77CI-I8{X)) - and others of the Ragini series 
(Jaipur. 1770-1802). 

On one wall, hij^ above eye level, are four large, very softly 
coloured paintings of (he Baraniasa series, reflecting the changing 
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moocb of each M^ason of (he year. The Lady wUh a Cnr/re is a lovely 
example of this romantic school of an (E-ljxictahad, 172S-40), 

The Maharaja Sawai Madho Singh Museum. 

JAIPUR. 


Rajasihaii. 

Hours: 

9.3(t am-4.45 pm except government 
holidays and during Dussebra-OivaH 
(October-November, please cheek the 
dates). 

Admissian: 

adults. Rs6. children, Rs3, concessional 


rates on a few special holidays. 
Suggested viewing time; half an hour or man. 
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Khajurah<» (Madhya Pradesh) 

The Archaeological Mufieum 

Near the !ilcepy. deiertCL! vtUage of Khajuraho in Madhya Pradesh 
stand s<iiiit‘ magnificent temples, the pride of indiun architecture. 
From an estimated Ktl, only 22 temples remain, some of which are 
Hindu. Others Jain. The temples are quite special, exemptary of 
what is usually called the 'Cenirat Indian style' of temple 
architecture. 

Khajiiraho was once the capital of the empire of the L'liruidi-llus. 
under w'ho.sc paironaiie the Jain and Hindu temples were built 
during the tenth to 12ih centuries. A disiinguislung feature of this 
style of temple architecture is the high platform on which the temples 
were coitsiructcd. Tlie prohle of ihe temple against the sky 
symhKili/xs the range of mountains where the gods are said to reside 
— the range of Mount Kail ash. in the HimnlayiLs. The temples are 
tall and distinguished in appearance, often tiring 31 metres (UMl 
teei) iitnive the ground, nie main exteriors have ribbons of iiculpied 
bands right tiround the temple. Walking on the platform, one can 
see sculptures of deities, female figures in various poses, and flying 
apsanii or divine, heavenh dancers with musical instruments and 
garlands celebrating worship at the temple, The qualities and 
standard of the sculptures are excellent, for each individual hltxrk of 
pale yellow sandstone has been worked to |vrfcctiiiti. ;nul they can 
be viewed either as part i>r llie temple or separately. The undulating 
wall space of tlie temple hreaks the natural light into shadows and 
sunlit passage.s. the walls teeming with sculpture breathing life into 
the stone monuments. 

tlie main grtnip of Hintlu temples referred to as the 'western 
grvmp includes the |.ak.shmana Temple (AD 95(1) atnl the 
VUvunulha Temple (dated AD MM12), the Chitragupta Temple and. 
the mc^t splendid of ilicm all. the Kuitdtiriy a Mahuden Temple (r. 
lU25-5t>). -Amongst the Jain grttup of temples, the PaiNvatiiilha and 
the Afllnuthii temples have sculptured panels of it very higli order of 
artistic excellence. 

In I9lfl the kx:al Uritish Agent of I he territory. W.E. Jardine, 
collected the sculptures that hasi fallen from the temples and placed 
them in an enclosure adjoining the wesiem group. You can still see 
the oftemaiT store, feoeetl off with high btiundary vsalls. I'he present 
museum hnikling lies across tlie roitd from the western group of 




temples. It lias u neat. uncrowdc<J display of a (ev. of the sculptures 
salvaged from the site arx>und fchajur^to. A visit to this inuseum is 
wdKvonh while, fnr ii offers ;in oppH^tinity to look at the sculptures 
at eye level and to study them in detail, Hiere is. of course, one 
dilficulty. ITjc artists of Kliajuntho. in plannina t<i place the 
sculptures abtu'c eye level, made necessary adjustments in the figures 
III compensate for the distortion created hy distance. t)n viewing the 
maHtcrpieces in the museum, you therefore often encuuiuer this 
perspective eorreciioiV which makes the figureJi look slightly out of 
proportion wJieti viewed at eye level, 

At the eni ranee to tlie museum are seated two lions with thick 
curly manes and what seem to he welciTmiiig grins, Inside the 
museum, the galleries have been divided according to the type of 
sculpture. Then; are sculptures of Siva, lus eonsori and family in the 
Siva (.lalkry, of Vishnu in the Vuislmava Giilltry' and Jain siculptures 
are in another gallery, wiiii an assortment of panels and bracket 
figu res¬ 
in [he entrance hall stands a colossal sculpiure /M/icing Gaiiesh. 

In the KhajLiraho temples, there arc several depictions of this dekv. 
but this sculpture Surpasses them all. The elephant-headed god is ' 
the son of Siva, Nataraja is the form adopted by Siva in the Dance 
of t reation . In Indian sculptures Siva's son is often seen imitating 
his father in tiie cosmic dance, or assisting him with an 
nccouipiiniment of musical instnimems. Here, Ganesh is dancing* 
his tiny mount, the rat. also prances on its hind legs to show that it 
tiK' is ‘ill the moiid , A few drummers manage to sc|ueeA.' themselves 
into the scene and arc shown holding tong huriiontal drums lhat arc 
struck on both sides. The pwfrhijiiw; or ftiritluitgufH, from the south, is 
also a hon/onial iwo-sided drum that is still used lixLis for dance 
recitals, Ganesh s dance pose is dso very typical: the stmiglit body is 
ne-sed ai ihc hips anti at the i>ase of ihc neck to create an S curve 
called a iribmf{ (Ihree bends or curves}. Ganesh wears the minimum 
of jesveUerS' — a waist band and dangling l>ells that sway with his 
movements. Ankle hells are neccssitry in some [ndian dance styles, 
to echo the rhythmic lieat of the drums in n very complicated pattern 
of tcKnvvork. 

In this ^ulpiure. Ganesh has been given three pairs of aims, each 
arm carrying one iconopraphic emblem. In one hand he holtis a 
liowl of fadtha (round sweet me a is), as he was said to have vjuile a 
sweet uxnh. Even while he dances his trunk hits found its wav to the 
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tatJiliis, anU ii 1tx>kv ^ tliougti lie is going to sustain his ckncing with 
a surreptitious hiie or iwo, No wonder he has sutb a lovely round* 
well-proportioned paunch. Ganesh is also the deity of prosperity 
and gootl idntinc. and ii Ls appropriate that you meet him rirst, 

■rt> the kft of lliis iliitrctng Ganesh iv the figure of Wflfrt Ham, a 
curious example of Hindu ictntography. In Hindu philosophy, there 
is a tselief that God is One. but the Alt-cntx>nipassitig Being who 
creates and sustains the world appears in different forms: as Siva, 
Vishnu* Devi the g^nJdess and a host of others. In this sculpture, the 
artist has creaicd the ngurc of one mate deity whieh. on closer 
viewing, can be seen to dcpici Sis^a and Vishnu fused together. In 
the hairstyle, the right-hand side is different from the (eff. Siva’s hair 
is bunched up into a high top-knot, and Vishnu wears a crown. In 
one hand Siva carries a trident, which is his symbol, and Vishnu 
carries ii disc with many spokes. On Vishnu's sitle, the smtiJI figures 
that Irame the panel depict his various incarnations — on the lop. 
the boar-lieadcd Vamana. lifting the Mother Earth out of the 
primeval flcnids. Near his feet is a small figure of a w-arrior mounietf 
on a horse. "Hils is Kalki. the incamation of Vishnu that is yei to 
come, at the destruction and dissolution of this world. 

llie frgure of the scatctl Uutkihu in this museum is said to be the 
only one of its kind to be found in Khajuratio. The Buddha is in 
what is called httnmisparsa mutlrti (the earth-touching pose). Hrerc 
is a beautiful story behind this miuim. When the Buddha W'as 
meditating in Bodh Gaya, under a ptpal tree, he was continually 
harassed by the demon Mara. Tlie Buddha paid no heed to the 
noise, thunder and ligltlning. Mara's daughter then came to try and 
seduce him back to normal life, reminding Itim of his forsaken 
palace, wife anil mm. Still the Buddha would not be moved. As the 
tension builds, the meditating Buddha Iowcr his right hand and 
touches the Earth, to call her a.s witness to his single-minded pursuit. 
'Hie Earth is said to have responded to his touch, and the Buddha 
achieved his goal — enlighteiimeni. 

In this sculpture, the Buddha is seated on a manv-pctalled lotus. 
He IS in the pitiitHusaiia position, a votiic pose for meditation in 
wlijcli Ixith feet arc placed sole upwards on the lap. Hi.s youthful 
btjjy is ctwered in a frail garment of unstitched cloth. His face is 
peaceful, carrying just a him of a smile, as if in reooigmnon of this 
moving monieni in his life. 
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Heft anti h^kt} (iirf ptuyinj; with .t btiH. ChaitdeUn fvnvd, fith eensitty. 

Artduiimfoglcttt Mittfum, Kfnifi//-tihi:> 










In the ValshcuiHva Gallery there are several sculptures of different 
manifesiattons of Vjshou, the most bcauttlul one being that of Bhu 
Varatm- Vishnu, in one oF Jijs incarnations, assumes the form of a 
giant boar ivatafia). Tlie story has it tlial once, when the world was 
engulfed by a flood (like the bilriical one, perhaps retleciiru; some 
prchisionc event recounted in myths the world over). Vishnu in the 
form of a boar rose out of the water and rescued the earth. The 
sculptuie here shtrws a lar^ge hoar-headed man raising a tiny fby 
^mparistin) seated woman, who is the perstmificaiion of Mother 
Earth, "nie might of Varaha is e.vaggerated in contrast to the gentle 
Way he is lifting, Bhu, the Earth, She. in tum, places & hand on his 
snout for reassurance. Unfortunateiy. her face has been badly 
damaged, but her body is beautiful. It is as ihough she is fidgeting^ a 
hrtle nervously* in alt the movement and excitement that surrounds 
her. Tlie water goddess and other gods help Vuniha by offering a 
lotus tootrest, as others kwk on til ihis dramatic event. Varaha. as 
I he boar mcanuiiton, carries the customary symbols of Vishnu — 
the conch shell, the ^liseuv and the standard. If vou look carefully 
you can sec the subileiy of the artUt’^s skill in his portrayal i>f the' 
human body of the Earth Goddess and the slight swell of the 









s(onuitcK of iW Var^a. ]| is (he artists human touch that makes this 
sculp:urt especially endearing, 

Unforiuriately. the museuni's beautiful iniiige of 
Ntiruyonu is badly dantaged: only a portion of the chest and head 
remains, Vishnu and his consorr. Lakshnti, hold each other in a light 
embrace. 'J'hcir jewelled faces and sensuous torsos do nt^t detract 
from their loving expression. The artist has striven to e.vpress an 
important notion in Indian phiIos*iphy, tha: male and female 
principles. thougJi opposite, are meant to lie one — a hised. 
harmonious, wholesome entity. In ibLs sculpture, the magnetic power 
that draws these two opposites together is almost obvioiLS. Ihe artist 
has iicL'cntuated the maleness and femaleness of the Rgiires ~ rhe 
goddess iias large, well-developed brea,si.s. a slim wabt and torso, in 
comparison with the brtiad shoulders of her divine lover, Rodin’s 
sculpture The Ki.\s and this one of Lakshmj N'arayana must be the 
world's most sensuous tributes to love. 

T'here are some interesting seulpfures of Surya. the Sun God, in 
this museum. In one ol them, the figure of Surj'u stands straight, a,s 
he rides on his chariot drawn by seven horses in the cokiurs id the 
rainbow'. In Surya’s hands there would have been two lotu-ses. hut 
imforiunately they have been broken. Tile sun's daily movement 
across the sky is heralded by the Goddess of the Daw'n, Aruna, and 
arouml him. the gods are full of praise. Another sculpture of Surva 
depict.s sunset: in this image he wears a grim expression, knowing it 
is lime to go to bed. 

In the gallery' lo the right of the main entrance are sculptures, 
panels imd miseellaneou.s items. Among them are two lovely figures 
of women — the Surfisiiuildrii, as they are called — who inhabit 
every nook and cranny of the Khajuraho temples Tltese tall, slim 
figures are scantily dres,scd in a garment that covers only their lower 
torso, their full breasts ami upper Ixxiy Iseing ww'ercd only by heavy 
jewellery and a flowing sash, or diipuM. One sculpture is of a woman 
playing ball. She stands w'ilh her haek tt) you but twists round sci 
that y<m can see her profile. In one hand she holds the ball, while 
another hall is seen falling halfway down her leg. rhe artist, unable 
to show the movement of ihc ball, has solved the pn^hlem by 
showing two balls in different positions, so that one knows exactly 
W'hal is happening, file creeper-like limbs and the tw'ist of the btidy 
with one leg bent to show the sole of the woman’s hxji make this ' 
sculpture fluid and graceful, Tliere is another sculpture of a woman 
with a child held high in her arms. 
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Lak.'^ifftt and t lih cwKwiy, Khufumita 



[r the Jain Gallery there are a few seiilptures of Jain TirthankoJita 
in different poses. It k quite dear that Hindu and Jain sculptures 
have much in common in style, composition and the teehniques of 
portrayal of the figures. 

Archacoioaical Museum, 

KHAJURAHO, 

Madhya Pradesh. 

Hours: 9 am-S pm. 

Admission: SO parse, free on Friday. 

Suggested Slewing time: half an hour, at least. 
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Mathura (Uttar Fmdf^h) 

Th« Government Mascuni 

MaiUfa and lirinxiavan rn Uttar Pradesh arc approvimaioTy 150 
kilometres (W miles) from Delhi. The fonrtor iwo cities are 
inseparable from the lci:end of Lord Krishna. This is the area where 
he was horrid and it wa-s on the hanks of the river Yamuna (Jumiiut 
that he played his niisehicvou.s pranks, and where he met the 
beautiful Radhu, 

He ealb your name on his sweet reed nuie. He chciishtii 
even ihe httczc-l'^own ihal must have touched yi.ntr 

fradle tHxly. fn tin* wcKids swept hy ihe wind on Yamuna’s 
ttiuiks Krishna, in wihJ flower garlands, awaits 

'fhe sentiments of the 12th-centviT\ lyrical verses of the Oitu Corinda 
of Jayadeva are echoed by hundreds of Indian love poets, siniting in 
praise of Krishna. He is worshipped as an tmponant incamaiion of 
Vishnu; as the 'Child God", he is adored as an offspring wouixl be 
adored by its parent; as a young lover, he inspires passion and 
devotion; its u cowherd, he appeals fo all the agricuUura] 
cominunities of InUiat and a.s Krishna, the spokesman of the 
Shitgituit Gita, in the epic Mohahhanm, he prtivides philosophical 
guidance to mitUons of Indians. 

Hie story of Krishna has. by some, been compared with ihni of 
Jesus Christ, not writhout some tbundation. For exitmple, there is 
the episode «)f Krishna's birth, when the reigning king orden; Jiis 
parents to be locked up in a jail following a prophecy of the birth of 
a child that would threaten and defeat him; and there is Ihc spiriting 
away of Krishna, on the nJghi of liis birth, in a basket across the 
rising waters of the Yamuna. Stories of liis diildhtxxl and growing 
years arc full of pranks like those of any child, along with miraculous 
deeds that single him out a.s one endowed with gtxlly pi^wcrs. These 
legends have been the inspiration of many painters and poets 
throughout Indian history. 

Miniatures from Rajasihan and Kengra and many other schtxds 
of painting include numerous renderings of Krishna's life and of the 
‘wtTods on the bank of the Yamuna*. In Indian dance and theatre, in 
Stories enacted year after year, the artists never .seem to tire of giving 
their intcrpreiations of Krishna's life in Mathura and Brittdavan. 

For the historian and archaeologist. Mathura occupies a special 
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place. Il& nuiunils. and plains have yielded hundreds of seulpiures 
and icons that establish the anitquiiy and power of die Mathura of 
yesteryear. Not only for Hindus but also for Buddhists ttnd Jains, 
Mathura is a city of greai religious importiince. Legend records that 
the Buddha visited here; during Maury an rule. Emperor Asoka 
(third century BC} built many stupas here. The Sunga dynasty that 
fallowed the Mauryans continued to patronize Mathura, till it was 
taken over by the Greek rulers ui the last few ceniurics before the 
birth of Christ. 

In the firtt century, Mathur:i became an impf'^rtani centre of the 
Kushan empire during the rule of lonpenir Kanishka. An imposing 
statue of this remarkable ruler is a major at traction of the Mathura 
Museum, where it was installed after its discovery by an Indian 
archaeologist. Rai Bahadur Pandit Ratfha Krishna, in 1912- Ku-shan 
coEns' and further excavatioas in the region conrirm the historical 
importance of Mnthura during the lirMt centuries of the Christian 
era. Hisionans suggest that during this period Mathura became the 
workshop for Buddhist art. Sculpturcs made in Mathura were 
exported to other places of importajice to Buddltists. llic 
characteristic pinkish stindstonc with white spotted markings and the 




siylt of the BuJdhist art of Mathura are easily tJenulled. ev'cn 
fotinc! hundreds of miles ai^'ay. Tlu* Gupta vmpire later al^sorbcd the 
dt\\ and sculptures and coins of this pericxl have been prescn-'ed in 
the Mathura Museum. 

Recent excavuiions in Sortkh and the sumiundings of Mathura 
have revealed ecniuries of continuous occupation of this region from 
prehislonc times. Tlte story continues till the marauding Muslim 
umiics of Sultan Muhammad Ghami entered the northern Gangeric 
plain and destroyed cities and temples, including those at Mathura. 
For centuries after that Mathura sank into relative insigiiiflcance. 
and it was only in the Ifiih century that liie city culture revivcti again 
under the socaJled Uheral policies of the Mughal emperors, Akl^tr 
and Shah Jahan, Today Mathura is a busy little town: temples have 
sprung up everywhere, and on festive occasions like the birthday of 
Kri.shna, Jannmlttumi, in August-Sept ember each year, the streets 
are filled with thousands of pilgrims from every comer of India. 

The museum at Mathura was e.s(ablished in 1874, simply as a 
siorebouLse. Sclecticnis of the better sculptures were made and 
removed to bigger, more important museums like the Indian 
Museum in Calcutta, the museum at Lucknow and. of course, ihe 
British Vhiseum in l.x>ndon. A new' museum, in the present locaftoii. 
was built in the 1930s, and the sculptures installed are to some extent 
in chronolugrcal order. The present museum building is ccinslnjcted 
from the characteristic pink sandstone of Mathura. The building is 
tviagonal — almost ring shaped — in plan, with a courtyard garden 
within. 

As you go past the reception area, two monumental sculptures, 
the prke (Mvsessions of the museum, greet you. On the right is the 
figunf of King Vima KatlphLsw, seated on a lion Ihroue. Though 
licadlcs,s. it is a very imposing representation of the Kushan ruler of 
Ihe early years of the Christian era. The inscription at the base, in 
ihc space between the feet, mentions the name of the ruler, referred 
to as 'the son of the gtxls'. the ‘king of kings* who ordered the 
constTttctinn of a garden, temple and well. Even if you cannot read 
the iascription, you can be in no doubt that ihis is indeed a kina of 
kings, sitting proud and upright on his throne. The royal seal 
two rather stylized lions, one on each side. Kadphises weani larae 
boots, indicative of tus foreign origin. Indian kings nirely wore shoes 
ftecause they are proscribed by religion and arc unsiitiabk' for the 
climate), and the depicting of footwear in Indian sculpiure is even 





rarer, Tht; «)(! feir btwis arc embroidered with vine cieeiX'j's and 
hunches oi grapes, lending a delicate njuch to this majestic statue. 
Opposite, on the left-hand side, is the magniflceni standing figure 
Ilf King Kanisbka. who succeeded Kadphiscs. During his reign, the 
Kuslian empire grew even more powerful, and centres cif trade and 
Buddhism ai Mathura and in Gandhara covering tlic northwestern 
region, parts of Pakistan and Afghanistan, flourished. ITrLs statue is 
the only representation of Kanishka left to us. apart from the coins 
of his reign. It offers a striking image of a great statesman. He is 
clothed in a thick, stiff coat W'om over a thin tunic, and on his feet 
are large heavy tnx^ts. in one hand he grasps a sw'ord which Is 
heautifuUy cars'cd, and in the other :i mace. Both are intriciiiety 
decorated with borders and animat figures, Tlie king's feet point 
outward, wiih the huge bools showing the impressive si/c and stature 
of the king- Tlie tunic under his coat is held fast with a metal belt 
w'hich causes pleats and folds to npple down the body of the figure. 
The inscription in Brahrai script mentions lhat this is the great king, 
ihe king of kings, Kanishka. Ii is a pity that the bead is missing; it 
would have been very interesting to see what kind of face was 
supported on those powerful shoulders. 

To the right Ls one section of the gallery of sculptures. Attention 
must be drawn to one particular panel of relief sculpture at the far 
end of the gallery , on the riglit-hand wall. !i is a vertical psiitel 
depicting a HuddhLst stupa. Tlie panel has an inscription, trunslated 
for visitors on the identification label, whiefj informs us that the 
stupa was donated by the family of a courtesan. V'asu, daughter of 
Ganika Lavana Sobhtka. Tlie r atlin gs arouiis! the hemisphericat 
mound were adorned with sculptures and what you see In this gallery 
are the remains of the railing pillars, posts and beams lhat once 
formed parts of all stupits. Unfortunately, the stupas were not 
properly or systematically excavated, and most of the sculptures of 
the Mathura Museum were unearthed without the e.\aei location 
and positioning of the finds being recorded. So the position in which 
they l>elonge<l in the plan of the stupa is not known, In stupas 
belonging to the Hinayuna period of Buddhism, the Buddha is 
represented only syinbi;>1jcally. for example, by a pipai tree, which is 
the tree under which the Buddlia attained enlighienmcm. or by a 
stupa as on the vertical panel mentioned above 

Beyond the gallery is a small mom containing rerracirtta sculptures 
rnom Mathura Cay figures ftir worship ,and pi a; were pi\>duced for 




niiiny thostr* Ci^fvtfd in ^tonc. micsc cisv ol^jccts 

U'tre prcpiijvd u.'iing u v;trieiy of ti^choicjiie^. The soft cfav was either 
pressed inin a mould or hiind modelled, OmumenLiiion. rosettes 
and jcwellefy wx^re punched imto (he soft clay surface using a carved 
stick, before sim-dnring or bakmg. What is fiiscinating is the 
profusion of decorafinn. the hair styles and the costumes on these 
(iny terracoita figures. 

There are figures ihai dale back to the fourth century tlC, 
inefuding specirnens from the Maury ant Sunga and the later Ciuphi 
pentKls. These include sculptures of women with enormims coiffures 
and playiitg musical instruments, kivers in embruce. cbaiiots. 
religious figures of the goddess Lakshmi Iwing bathed by two 
elepliants and so on. (A fine coHecltcm of ancient Indian terracottas 
can also be seen l« the rnuseum in l’a;na,> 

On the right-hand side of the gallery is a niche w’hich contains 
sculplurts rr«im (landliarn In front of this niche is the famous 
sculpture of the so-called Knccfuinalian Flcures, The sculptured 
paneK in high Tclief. depicts a huge pot-bellied man sittinii with one 
leg up on a cushion. In one hand he holds a huge wine cup, and the 
other hand is clenched and shown resting on his leg; his cxpre,ssion 
15 one of concentralion and detetminatiun. .An attendant rushes 
towards hint, perhaps to refill his glass, while three other tlgurcs 
!cx>k on This, and the sculptuix^ of Buddlia and a ttadhiiattya 
placed in the niche, show a marked Gracco-Roman influence. This 
can be rniced back to the settling of a number of the generals from 
ihi army of Alexander the Oreal of Macedonia, in the northwestern 
region tif India. 

In J.P, Vfjgcrs artide, 'The Mathura Schttol of Sculpture', in the 
ArchawHogical Survey of India's Annual Repitn for im-7, the 
author maile an interesting observation which sparked off decades 
of debate in India, regarding the origitt of the human images of the 
Buddha. After citmc his reasons, Vogel wrote: 

h follows that both llw Hwtdlm ami Bodhtsativa imnge,s o1 
Mathuni are imitations by litdjan soilptors of the pnriotvpes 
creat^ by the Hetlcnislic artisLs of Gandhara The proecU of 
detcriorotuin of thtjse types can Iw imccd in Gandhani itself 
w!it-re the work of foreign scujpiors was coniinuL-d by their 
triiJIiinl/ed dtrscetidaitis or suteessors. 
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Yet it is this vet\ Indian element that makes these sculptures unique. 
On the opposite side, to the left of the main enimnice. the 
sculpture gallcr)' continues, with pillars from stupa railings, 
sculptures and tlgures of Hindu deities such as Sur>' 3 . the Sun God, 
on a chariot. Ifrc range of artistn displaved is quite remarkable. 
The same pinkish sandstone railings have Ijccn carved to create both 
sublime and meditative figures of the Buddita, and voluptuous, 
sensuous figures of woman, as well as of the Hindu gods of later 
periods. 

A particularly charming sculpture is the bust of u Naga Queen of 
the Serpents, dating from the second century. From a central 
column, five female heads emerge tis though from the muht-hcaded 
hood of a snuke. Worship of the Naga, or deities of the waters. wu.s 
and still is cjornmou in India, and the Buddhists too adopted and 
adapted the practice. 

Tire hack of the sculpture, instead of being plain as would he 
expected, is carved with a tree, in relief, wth Jong, tapering, tender 
leaves that seem to swell and curl in the brecise. Along the tree's 
branches runs a squirret with a bushy tail and alert little eyes, ll is in 
details like thi.s, at times humorous, ai times majestic and powerful, 
that the vitality of the Mathura school of sculpture can best be 
experienced and understood. 

Goveromem Museum, 

Museum Road, 

Dampier Park, 

Mathura, 

Uttar Pradesh, 

Hours: 

Adniuffiumt 

'*vuj»pesje<l viewing timt': 


1(1 am-!i pm except all government 
holidays. 

nominal, 
an hour. 

















Patna (Bihur) 

Thv Stule Mils«ujii 

ThiN niu<»i;um weis trsiiablishcU in 1917 iind was moved to its present 
building in the 193t)s. The building is a hybrid of European, Mughal 
and Rajput architectural styles. The siiucture is absolutely unsuitable 
as a museum and lacks ade(|u;jte vcniLlation and dusl-proodng. I7ie 
collection of the museum, however, is so ouisionding that it is worth 
a visit, despite the pixir display and upkeep. 

Tlie region of lithiu. particularly the area around Patna, 
constituted the centre of the Maury an empire around the third 
century BC. There is also material evidence of the antiquity of the 
iiibabication of the region, from even earlier times. Tlie xVluuryan 
empire, under Emperor Asoka, was able to bring a large portion of 
what is preseiU-da> Indiii under its influence. Emperor Asoka, on 
his conversion to Buddhism, gave generous patronage to the arts, 
for the building of slupiis in different parts of India, along with funds 
for the building of roads to link pilgrimage centres for the 
convenience of travellers, li was during his reign that trade links and 
cultural contacts were established with presenf-day Sri Lanka, Nepal 
and countries further to the east. Tlie wealth amassed from his Lirge 
empire is reflected to the rare art objects and sculptures attributed*^ 
to the period of his reign. Contemporary travellers have recorded 
descriplions of the fabulous wtxxlcn palaces of Paialipuira. 
Unfortunately, none of them remains today, most probably having 
been lost in fires, or perhaps destroyed by sulisequeni rule’re. 

In this museum there is an excelicnl collection of stone and 
terracutta scuipittre of the Mauryan and subsequent periods. 

On the ground flixir are The sciiipture galleriL's. The most 
important and si^iflcani sculpiure is the Vukshi from Didarganj. 

She is a large, buxom woman, more than hfe-siae. carv'eU out of a 
yellovsish sandstone which was obtained from the mines of Cluinar 
in Bihar. She is an attendant figure, or chuud bearer (with a fly 
whisky, carved in the round. The Yakshi wears a fine lower garmcni. 
held in place by a belt of many chains, Her huge ankleis. bangles 
mid earring's are not unusual in design, and similar Jewellery in silver 
is still worn by women in many parts of India. The kind of fly whisk 
she holds was traditionally mjisle from the hair friim a horse's tail. 
The glossy sheen of the sculpted surface is quite sTX^ctacularly 
hciiutiful, a characteristic feature ol most Mauryan sculpture! llie 





DiJ^rganj Yakihi is over 2JJ1K) years oltJ, anil th^ lustrous finish of 
the Slone remains soft anil shinj even today. This exquisite Yakshi 
is a well-travelled lady, hasang been taken lo many Indiun exhibirioas 
abroad, and ii would be a pity if you missed seeing Her. 

'Fhe galleries upstairs exUbit bronzes and termcottas. The bnm/e 
gallery has many famous examples of early Buddhi,st figures, the 
standing Buddha. Bodhivairvn and oihens- 
The termeotta volleciion Is very special. Ttie pieces on display 
were uncovered during excavations ai Fataliputru. Kosambt, Gaya 
and other important centres of the Vtaunan and Gupta empires" 

The terracottas are of several varteiies, made using differing 
techniques, and for a wide range of functions. 'Jliere are charming 
baked clay toy aniiiinls and figurines of women, couples and deities, 
all prepared from moulds. 

The most characteristic quality of day is that ii is vety 
‘impressiottable* and revxtrds t*ven the minutest of details. These day 
figures were made by hand, modelled with features pinched and 
patted into shape by the artists* fingers. Punched designs for 
jewellery and ornaments have been worked onto the surface of the 
soft clay with a design stylus or stick. The figures were then 
sun-dried, and some w'cre baked in a kiln. The variety of termcotla 
objects records the sensitive observation of nature by the artists. 
They only confirm the brilliance of the artists of this region so many 
centuries ago. Even today, in village fairs and mdtu!. day toys and 
figurines are sold, a sign of the conlinuiiy of iradilion in the aociem 
arts of pottery-making and sculpting terracotta.s. 

State Museum, 

Budh Road, 

Patna. 

Bihar, 

Ifuurs: H),30 am-4.30 pm except Monday and 

goveromeni liolidays. 

Admisritm; nominal. 

Suggested viewing time: at least an hour. 




Pune (Maharashtni) 

Tht Dinkur Ktrlkar Museum 

There are few museums in India that are as inspired as the Kelkar 
Museum, llie museum eimtains the euliection t»f a dedicated lover 
of Indian an, tlie iaie Dinkar Kelkar. He has spent almost (S(J 
untiring years travelling and purchasing objecis from I he remotes! 
villages and towns ol India. Kelkar's passion and sense of humour 
are reflected in every item of the coIIeeUfm, and his contribution to 
tile study and preservation of art has already become a legend. 

The Kelkar museum confines its collections to the arts of evei^day 
life — pots, lamps, containers, nutcrakers, pen stands and the like 
— objects that one would find in the homes trf the village landlord, 
the farmer, the merchant and shopkeeper. It is rascinating to see 
how things used in the home were designed perfectiy to suit their 
function and use. The anist's touch on simple utility'items, in both 
decoration and design, made the objects unii^iie for the owner. These 
everyday arts can l>e classified aexording la the materials and 
techniques with wliieh they are made, fhere are a variety of ihhigs 
made oul of wix>d, from curved dnors to toy^. One ctin also look at 
objects actxirding to tJieir fuiiaion, to study the diversity of forms 
and the ingenuity of the artists from different parts of India. In this 
museum there is an assortment of oil lamps in a variety of media 
from clay to brass, each with its own form and shape. Both these 
approaches, material and function, provide an exciting entree to the 
museum. 

\\ oodcarvings 

llie Kelkar Museum is fitted w'jih some splendid wooden dixirs and 
windows from Rajasthan. Gujarat and South India. The entrance, or 
dtxirway, to a house or to the inner sanaum of a temple has a 
significance not only in India hut everywhere in the world. It is the 
door that welcomes, the door that opens into the home, the door 
that the public encounters and hence its special significance. The 
horijumtal beam alx>vo the dwir, under which you pass, often carries 
the hgurc of a deity, the most auspicious being Ganest) the 
elephant'headcd god, and Lnkshmi the goddess of w'eallh, who 
brings prosperity and blessings to those who pass through the portals. 

ITie carving of wood in [mJia was undoubtedly the forerunner of 
stone carving, Many of ihe early BuddJiist stupas and Hindu temples 
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aJmosi imitittc wxxlwork. in (Ke more permanent mutenul of stone, 
such as in the recessed doom ay, the pt^i bases for (ntbis, and even 
in joints. Ttniay it is still possible to see curved and painted doors 
and windo^^s in Rajasthan and Gujarat Those of Karnataka and 
Kerala are different in style, and have a solid elegance with the 
minimum of carved detail. 

In India, there are a variety of trees available that are evccllem 
for carving. Tlie range of wood runs from dark, w'arm brown or 
rose*wtHKj to the pale biscuit colour of sandalwxiod and from the 
hardest of wood types to the softness of pith. Wood that can he 
preserved by oil and ptilLsh is left to acquire its own sheen, and other 
wooden objects arc decorated with paint to make their surfaces both 
more durable and more cheerfd. Other items fashioned out of wood 
are chests, decorative spice hoses (imagine the colour of the spices 
in them), toys, cradles and walkers for the young. The joy of such 
crafts is that very often the craftsmen knew the clients and fashioned 
each item according to their specific needs. 

iVTetsitware 

Ifte range of metalware — from locks, to ink pots, ritual howls, 
hooka stands (bubble pipes), nuicntckers and lamps is quite 
remarkable. 

Lamps in India can be broatily divided into tW'O categories — 
those used for ritual purposes {'oruti' is ‘worship with li^i’) and 
those used purely functionally, to provide illumination in the home, 
light in India him a very ptvwerful religious and philosophical 
significance. Light is the dispeller of darkne.vs and ignorance, and all 
lamps, even the simple ones of clay, have some motif or figure that 
sanctifies the object that is the bnnger of light. The tamps are usually 
small open containers, often made very shallow to contain the oil or 
ghee and the wick that wa.s made from rolled cotton. 'iTic light of a 
flickering lamp playing on other ohjecLs, casting agile shadows, adds 
TO its beauty. Sacred emblems like the peaccick. the goddess 
Likshmt. elephants and birds are the most common decorations, 
rhere are also hanging lamps, that were suspended on heavy (often 
ornate) brass chains, and standing lamps, used in the temple and the 
home. 

The collection of locks includes some humorous, rather playful 
locks in the form of dogs, horses and even a scorpnin. These locks 
were used on doors and trunks and had ingenious lucking 
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mccliiinkm^i and keys. Jt was as if the artist w^is striving lo make 
each object mure cndcarinp to the owner, however mundane ihe 
function of Ihe item may have been. There are also nutcrackers 
embellished with impossible figures of enibracmg couples, goddesses, 
riders on horse back and many other designs — sctme vjuite l■•izarrc. 
inhers quite elegani. With the'traditional customs of betel nm 
chewing and pan (betel leaf) eating came the boxes md iotricutely 
disipnc-d containers for these leafy digestives, Perfordletl Njxef^ ftii 
keep the leaf fresh) gave the craftsmen scope for unlimited 
experimentation in form and embellishment, and a s^ood sample of 
these boxes is on view at this mu,seum. 

Dinkar KeJkar hud many dreams. One of them w'ns lo add a 
represenialivc sample of Indian textiles, puppets and musical 
instnimems to ihc museum collection. He started ilie collection with 
houseJioid objects, and through his efforts has ^ven ns a sense of 
pride in things that in India were iilw'uys taken for granted: tJie 
simple elegance of articles to be found in the iraililionai Indian iuune 
which today' is being inundated with mass'-preduced industrial gottcLs 
and kiisdt. 

There is also an interesting collection of Citrakatiii painting that 
belong to Maharashtra. These scrtill paintings were used bv ihe 
village story-teller, to the accompaniment of music and sitng, 'fbe 
pictures arc bold and very graphic. Ilte scrolls w'erc held up before 
the audience during the narration, to illustrate varinns scenes and 
episodes irom the siorj'. Regional variations of the epics of the 
Muhahhitruta and ihe Ramaymti also formed part of the repertoire 
of the tiliiry-teller Something of the leather puppet traditions of 
Kamillaka and Andhra Pradesh is reflected in these Ciirakathi 
paintings. Ibc dazzling colour scheme of reds and blacks and the 
pale. off'While background must have produced a dramatic effect in 
the village lamplight, or in the fading sunlight at a village fair, w here 
the story-teller was abk- m assemble his audience. The dear, dark 
outlines, the high profiles of figures with their large eves, and the 
easily identifiable character ptjrtraits must have ilssisted the narraiors 
greatly in the telling of the story. The pictures are just one facet of 
the whole art of story-telling, wliich played an imptiriant role in 
Indian village life. Elach region of the country' ha.s its own narraiive 
style, handed dow'n from generation to generation — a whole 
collection of myths and rcligiou-'i legends. Into the mvth the storv- 
teller wove issues that amcemed the life of the audience, political 







commenL saiire, references lo elumge and the present day. It was 
this aspci-t of culture that was dvnamic. in the true spirit of Indian 
philosophy» keeping the arts always in pace with tlie limes. 

Raja Dinkar Kelkar Museum, 

PUNE. 

Maharashtra. 


Hours: 

Admisskm: 


10 am^.^ pm except govertimeni holiday's. 
nominaL 


Suggested slewing time: half an hour. 
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Sanchi (Madhya Pradesh) 

The jVrdiiivologiciit Museum 

Fn !81« Gencrjl Taylar i>f tilt; Bengal Cavaln- chanceiJ upon a 
titscoven ill at brounhl to lithl the stupas, tempkti and nwnasifries 
orSanchi Hill. 68 kritiTtieiftTs (42 milts) from Bhiipal. the capital of 
Matlhya Pradesh. The eatlitst txpk)raiii>iis ami suhsetjucrvi 
excavations by Sir Joint Marshall, rccotiJetl in the nork, 77fc 
.V/o/iiimciirs' of Sane hi. describe in detail this fluttering of Indian 
sculptural art under the Budtihists and Hindus over a period that 
stretches from the third century BC lo the I3tli oeniury. ITie 
sculptured panels of I lie Sunchi stupas [ and II have no paroltel in 
the world. Tliey were eonceivciJ as didactic sailptures to inform the 
devotee visiting the stupa of the life and work of the Buddha in his 
man\ inciirnaiions. The sculpiures ate full of vitality, abounding in 
detail of animals and birds, rivers and trees. The charming figures of 
royallj, anti tree nymphs, processioas- street and forest ifccnes speak 
of a joy and a harmony brought about by the gentle teachings Ul the 
Buddha, in a later peritxi. the figure or huinan form of the Buddha 
was portrayed seated in meditation or standing to offer protection 
and blessings. 

'fhe collection of broken and damaged sculptures found around 
this site needed to lie stored and preserved, litis is why the site 
museum at Sunchi, which stands at the basic of the lull, was set up. 
The collection can be divided broadly into: excavated uhjIs. 
implements, pottery and coiits; caskets and containers which were 
once enshrined in the stupas: and sculptures of the Hinayana. 

Muhuy ana and Hindu pertucls 

It is believed that Emperor Asoka of the Maury an tlyna.sly first 
constructed a brick stupa here which was renovated later with stone. 
Throughout his kingdom Asoka erected pillars with sculpted animal 
capitals. On these columns were engraved Asoka’s celebrated edicts, 
directing citizens to the way of the Buddha and enunciating the laws 
of the empire. In the mujfcum is a linn cupital erf an .\.suliiin pillar, 
with ff)ur lions facing in the four cardinal direciions, TTiey stand on 
a base with u pattern of geese and plants, and below ts the huge 
uputrned lotus, like a hell, thui wa.s placed mi lop trf die 
free-standing pillar. Tlie famous lion capiuti found at Sarniuh in 
Uttar Pradesh is similar to this one, with only some minor variations 
iri design, and the latter now serv'cs as the emblem of the Indian 
Republic. 











fM-itrui gateway 0 Stupa Se>. t^nad, 2tid catttufy BC, 

SoHclii^ Sfadhva PraJesIt 
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There are Diher early sculptures ~ parts of ihc railings anJ 
gateways of the stupas. The Vakslii figures, of young women with 
one misct! arm that holds on to a branch of a true, must be Sanchi's 
most beautiful and sensuous sculptures. The softly swelling contours 
of the female body, the graceful relaxed stance, the suggestive 
clothing and jewellery make these statues memorable. 

Further, in the galleries are fibres nf Btiddhu seated in 
meditation, in the dhyatta mudru (pose). The deep folds of his 
garments have an almost decorative quatiiy. The artist, struggling ttt 
find the appropriate facial expression for the Buddha, has given him 
a happy little smile. There are other figures of the Buddhist 
psuitheon. tour Pudmapimi and V^jrapanl, both Bodlihatti'os or 
'BuddhaS'in-thc-making', one holding a lotus and the other the vajm. 
or thunderbolt. 

Among the icarty mcdievul Hindu Sculptures there are figures of 
deities like Vishnu. Ganesh. Mahishasuramardini. Gajatakshmi 
(Lakshmi. ilic Goddess of Prosperity, being bathed by two 
elephants! and many others. 

The museum issues publicaiions, including a gxiide to the museum 
collection. 

Archaeological Museum. 

sanchl" 

Madhya Pradesh. 

Hourx; d am-5 pm every day. 

Admisstnni nominal, free for children, free on Friday, 

Suggt^ti^d viewing time: half an hour. 




Sarmtli (Uttar Pradesh} 

The Ardiae(jl4i}<ical Mu.scuiii 

'Ihere is something verv' tieauLifuI iincl moving about u vish lo 
Sanuilh. like visiting the garden of Gethsemane in Jvrusaiem or 
Mount Sinai whore Mf>ses received the Ten Commandments. It is 
not difficult to imagine a quieu peaceful, shady forest grtive here, 
wheie Jeer roamed freely anti birds went iilxHJl tlieir noisy business. 
Over 2JWi years ago. the Iluddha. after years of penance anil 
mediialion, aituined enlightenment in Btxih Gaya and iravelled to 
the Deer Park al Samath where he delivered his first sermon, 
teaching his fina disciples his dixtrine of peace. 

Excavations a; Somalh have revealed the establishment of 
monasteries and the ereaion of stupas that brought hundreds of 
thousands of Buddhist pilgrims to the place where Buddha discussed 
Uis philosophy and set up the first order, or .Tfliig/io. of monks. 
Sculptures and artifacts from this site have been stored in the 
museum at Samath. and in their stony silence they atmmeniorate 
the acts of faith and devotion of successive ruJetN and patrons of 
Buddhism, from the .Vlauryan periinl (sea>nd century BC) to the 
13th century. 

The fir^i sculpture to be encountered in The museum i-s the huge 
lion capital (2.31 metres or 7..*' feet in hei^t) that was adopted as 
the emblem of the Republic of India. This capital once surrnounted 
a pillar and is siikl to have been erected by the Mauryan Emperor 
A,soka (second century BC) to mark the place where Buddha 
preached and started the first monastic order of Buddhism. The 
capital IS made of a pale yellowish-grey sandstone, with soft black 
speckles, flic entire sculpture ha.s been burnished and the surface 
still glows today. The capital comprises four lions facing in the 
cardinal directions* each with a tidy mass of thickly curled mane, 
and n face that curls in u snarl (or grin) to ward off evil. Below , on 
the abacus, are four wheels, the symbols of the [aw of dhutjfta. 
progress and movement. Separating (he wheels are a hull, an 
elephant, a lion and a ttorse — symbols of devotion, strength, power 
and speed respectively. Below the abacas (the flat upper part of the 
capital), a huge inverted lotus bulges out to Join onto the pillar 
below'. Emperor Asoka is also said to have built a stupa here “ the 
brick construction of this shrine is at the core of the Dbamekh btupa 
at Samaib — to commemordle the place where Buddha sat to 
deliver his first lesson. 



huddha kn'iA hand misrd m ahhfiya ot punevtiorif Chipia prnt>iL 
3ih LfNiiiry, Ari.iiaif*dogktd Afu^utn^ ^nuidi 
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Towards the left-hand wall of the etiiranre hall are two seated 
figures of the Buddha, one of whk'h, entitled Buddha Preacliing 
I.aw (fifth century}, sums up the histttrie events of Sarnath. Buddha 
is seated, his hands in the gesture of the 'turning of the wheel of 
taw’. Below his seat is a wheel, together with some of hb folkiwei^ 
and early disciples, and some deer to indicate the Deer Park of 
Samaih. llie w heel of law' — the dliannu ctuikm — becantc a 
symbol for Buddha’s teaching. Buddha’s Iwdy is framed by an omaic 
halo, reflecting the designs to be found on the Cupta stone 
renroiitHins of the Ohamekh Stupa at Sarnath. 

Two citlussul .statues fratne the lion capital, one of which is a 
BtHitmniH'tt of the first to second centuries. The sculpture is massive, 
in the style of early Kushan art. The figure is draped in a fine to^ 
caught at the waist by a sash: the moving body is clearly visible 
under the fabric, ajid between its legs is a liny little Hon. 

Around the room and along the gallery to the right are seveni! 
figures of the Buddha, standing with one ^ railed in the gesture of 
tih/taya (protection, reassurance and blessing), It is as though during 
the Cupta period, when Buddhism received royal patronage, a waft 
centre developed here at Sarnath. almost like a factory, producing a 
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number of ?iimi!ar figures of the Buddha for widespread distribution. 
Hath one of the figures is well proportioned, slim and eJongated. 
'file Ctipin style of carving, having mastered ihe lechnique. brought 
to Buddha’s yimihful face ao expression of peace and inner 
tranquility. The tight curls on his head, and the topknot, arched 
eyebrows, the liatf-dosed, meclitaiive eyes, the perfect nose and 
unseifconscious mouth are carved in perfect pioportion, so as not to 
suggest even the slightest glimmer of action or loss of coniroL It is 
the face of peace, that reflects a tranquil mind and u gentle 
philosophy. 

There are several fragments of Hindu sculptures, pans of the 
decorated buildings and monasteries, tools and implements, and 
terracottas excavated from the site also on display in the niuseuni. 

The Ardiaeological Survey of India has some publications on 
Samath that are cheap and very reliable. These ean be pureiiased at 
the ticket office, at the entrance gate of the museum. 

The Archaeological Museum, 

SARNATH. 

Uttar Pradesh. 

Hours; Ut am-4.3d pm every day except 

government holidays, 

Admksiun: 50 poise for adults. 

Suggested viewing Ume; an hour, including a walk around the 

excavaiiims at Samoth. 






Srirangapatna (Karnataka) 

Tlic Tipii Siiltuit Muwmn 

El h in memory of a remarkabEe hiitoncaJ personaliiy, ‘Sahib Tipu', 
the Sultan and Etero of ^Eysa^e, ihat one rniisr mention this museum. 
Tipij’s father. Myder Ali of Mysore, fought bravely against the 
advancing British armies in an effon to protect his kingdom. En t7S2 
[-lyder Alj dietl. leaving His throne to his son. Tipu Sultan. Battle 
after battle ftjllowed. and the ‘Tiger of Mysore' held his own. while 
alt other rulers in the region surrendered to British pressure and 
made alliances with the foreign rulers. Weltesiey. the British 
governor general, sought to buy control over Indian leiritory throitgh 
his policy' of subsidiary aJliances, which enabletl him (o subordinaif 
the Jndian states lo the authority of the British East India Company. 
British forces were stationed in these slates, and the puppet rulers 
paid them for llicir protection. 

Tipti Sultan refused to comply w'ith this policy. ‘Better to die like 
a soldier thaji live as a miserable dep»^ndant on the infidels.’ he said, 
and tried to strengthen his position through an alliance with Era nee. 
ITie Brilisli army attacked, stunning Tipu’s fort at Srirangaptna, in 
Tliere are paintings in the museum of this camptiien. It was ai 
the fbrl in Srirangapatna that Tipu met his end, fighting heroically 
as a soldier should, on -t May 1799. His exemplary courage in the 
battles against the British wiU alw-ays be rememlTered. Arthur 
Wellesley, the future Duke of WelMnglon, wxoie abttul the massacre 
that followed: 

Nothing therefore can have e.xctiedcd what was done on the 
nighi of the 4ih. Scarcly a house in the town was kft 
unpluiidered, and 1 undemand that m camp jewels of the 
gitjJcst value, bars trf gold . have been offered for sale , 

A simple gravestone marks the place where Tipu was wounded and 
found dead. Bui it was in happier days for Tipu Sultan that he built 
the Summer Palace called tlie Dtiriyo Dtiuiat (‘Splendour of the 
Sea'), near the Srirangapatoa fort, in 17S4, Laid out tn a huge, 
formal garden, the palace stands in the centre, a neat charming 
structure. Tile walls of the palace have been elaboraieJy painted 
w'iilj panels and decorative motifs. On one wall there is a mural 
painting of a procession with Hyder Alt and Tipu on horseback. 

The museum housed in the Dariya Dattku contains many items 





und perstina] belungin^ of Tipu und his family. There are art ides of 
furniture, some of French origin, ami rich tapestries and coverlets. 
Upstairs there are more galleries, and from here orre can gel a good 
view of the ornate interior of the palace. There are several portraits 
of mcTTiheis of Tipu's family, including his young, handsome hut 
unfortunate sons. There are pamtinas and prints done by British 
artists of the army, and others, who documented the iragic events of 
The Storminfi of $rirmR<tpai»a and the Fall of Tipu and the 
Imprisunmefit //is Chiidren. There are several articles of clothing 
said to have belonged to Ttpu. including some of his sw/ords and 
shields used both in battle and for ceremonial purposes, 

Coin.s and documents ftll in the rest of the picture ptwJe that 
make up the story of Tipu. Though the paintings and the historical 
recording of events were done by the British, the image of Tipu 
Sultan always stands proud, dignified and firm, as that of an 
exemplary hero. 

Tipu Sultan Museum. 

Summer Palace. 

SRIRANGAPATNA. 

Kamatak. 

Hours; 9 am-5 pm except government holidays. 

.Admission: nominal, Friday free. 

Suggested dewing lime: one hour. The garden area is a lovely place 

to sit and relax. 



Tanjore (Tamil Nadu) 

Tht Thanjavur Art Gailt^ry 

A rumarkahk’ aillccltan of Siiulh Indian sculptures and painting is 
housed in ilie old palate huilUings at Thanjavur (Tanjorc). Tanjore 
lia". been an art centre of great inipt^rtatice throughout almost the 
entire history of Tamil Nadu. During the Cbida perHjd. two 
magnificent temples were built in this region, the [trihadwiwara 
icmpte and the Ganguikondachnlnpuram li'm|>lc (tenth to 11th 
centuries), Today, the town is a flourishing centre for bronze 
sculptures, stonework and paintings. 

TTie palace was originally built by the Nayak rulere of Tamil 
Nadu, It was this dvnasU' which added to ami enlarged many of the 
temples, with oinate and often huge scuiptures. The palace building, 
set within a large compound, also contains the Siiraswati Library 
and the Songeeiita Sahltth or Music I lall. 

Within the museum there is a gallery with a repriesentalivc 
collection of slunt sculptures ftotii the falhiva. Chuhi. Pandyii and 
Nayak periods. 

Another gallery contains samples of the chiimctcristic glass 
[rainlEngs of Tanjore. There are two main traditions in this style of 
paitiling of South India, especially Tanjore. Every Hindu home is 
supposed to have a prayer room, where ilie family deity is installed 
after the house is built. Tlicse bousehoki images of gods atid 
goddesses are in bn.mzc. silver or day or are painted pictures. The 
pciimin^ are done on wood, using a variety of ailours. and to 
enhance the pictures, details of jewellery and clothing are added by 
attaching gold leaf, paper, semipredoiLS and precious gems. 'Fhe 
stones are stuck onto the painting, adding aslour, itighlighting areas 
of sparkling light and creating an almost three-dimensional depth in 
the painting. Another later tradition is of producing paintings on 
glass, which is more durable than cloth or paper. A sheet of glass is 
cut to size, and tempera colours are used along wHh gold paper and 
stones to ■construct' a painting. 

Gradually even secular art was produced In this latter style. Since 
these works w^ere prixIuccJ for a larger audience (than, for example, 
bronze sculptures), the amlent and ftirni were adapicd to the 
interests of lay viewers. The Tanjore paintings are. therefore, full of 
Hold forms in bright colours, where the antsis' attention has been 
focused on evolving striking outlines accentuated b>' jewelled 
earrings, nceklaoes, bartgles, armlets aru! anklets. 



















Siotad Atu late Pailavg perimi, Thu/ifai-tif An Oalley. Tuftjotr 
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Tlitf museum is however best known for its bronze sculplure 
colJectiiHi. of rare artisiic quaiity* it is, of course, impossible here to 
describe all the 4<K) or more pieces, but mention will be made of a 
few outstanding works whidi, Lf you are lucky , will be in this 
museum and not travelling in exhibitions around the world. The 
Ka]yiina.sundaranmrtl (Ttruvengadu District, early Chola), the 
images of Siva and Parvati at (he time of ilwir marriage, is tnilv a 
masterpiece, one of India's finest bittnzes of all time. In this 
sculpture, Siva stands regal and tail, with one arm around his young 
wife Parvaii, The proportions of the tw’o figures are perfect and the 
artist has delicately captured the slight swelling of the tummy above 
the garments, the weight of Pars’ati's breasts, and the slim, elegant 
limits that carry the figures, En the creation of Textures, the artist has 
taken great pains to render with immense clarity the limpness of 
cloth, the natural curve and fall of ribbons and bands, and the hard, 
metallic quality of the jewcllei^', which contrasts so di^atically 
with the smcxiihness of the skin textures. It is also a very romantic 
sculpture, for in Hindu mythology the marriage of Siva and Parvatt 
wa.s a great event in which all the other gtxls participated, Parx'ati, 
the beautiful 'daughter of the Himalayas’, undertook an arduous 
periled of penance to attract and hold the attention of Siva, As an 
ascetic and thinker, Siva had no desire to be married, or interrupted 
in his meditation, Parvati persisted, and the other gods insisted, and 
finally Siva agreed to marry'. At (his marriage, Siva appeared for ihe 
first time, so it is said, as a prince, and he is portrayed as such in 
this sculpture. Usually, he is the "w'iJd one', an ascefic mn caring 
what he wears, which was often next to nothing, hLs body covered 
With ash and dusi, Parvati. his equal in strength and magnificence, is 
shown here as a young girl, almost shy. her petite frame standing 
next 10 the towering figure t'f Siva. The sculptures glow like 
burnished copper and gold, an effect created by an alloy specially 
made of five metals considered to be an auspicintis combination for 
ritual bronzes. 

Another sculpture — the Bhiksliatiinamurti — is of Siva in a 
different mood, Bhiksho means 'mendicant’, and in this sculpture 
Siva is shown standing wearing little else but wrooden sandals, 
jewellery and a snake wrapped round his waist. Beside him is the 
pretty form of a dancing deer, which stands on its hind legs to reach 
Siva's ouistietched arm. In the other hand Siva carries a 
shallow' bowNike object which is the cause of his predicament. 
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Bralimn. ihe uSd goj of crtjiition, b to have lusted after hb own 
daughter. In anger, Siva struck him, cutting off one of his five heads, 
and this skull of Brahma's head gets attached to Siva's palm, like a 
begging howl. Siva becomes a mendicant, going from place to place, 
like Lady Macl>cih trying to get rid of the stain of murder. It is only 
when he bathes in the Ganga River at Varanasi that he is absolved 
of the ‘sin' of murdering a Brahmin and a god. This is w'hy dial spot 
on the river at Varanasi is sacred to the Hindus, who flock there in 
tltetr thousands to take a dip abstdving them of sin, and even to die 
and he cremated there, to end the cycle of rebinh into lives of sin 
and misery. In this sculpture, Siva's face is austere and serious, and 
his hair t& wild and filled with symbols of his power — the crescent 
m<Kin, the skull, the datura flower and the snake, for he is conqueror 
of Time and Death. 

Another brilliant sculptural piece is the VrlshabhiuitikB with the 
Desi. Siva here has one arm raised and bent, as if he were leaning 
on his hull. Nandi, The Devi, also part of this piece, is an individual 
sculpture of ^eai beauty and elegance. 

Thanjavur Art Gallery, 
palace Buildings, 

THANJAVUR, 

Tamil Nadu. 

Hours: 9 om-l pmt 3-6 pm except government 

holidays, especially those of importance in 
South India. 

Admission: nominal. 

Suggested viewing time: ar^ hour at least. 



Siva £/ir cfftUfry, 

Goivmiuriu \funruin, Trivaiuirtim 
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Trivandrum (Kerala) 

The (kivcmmcnt Museum 

Tlus miiseum was founded in 1857, The area around it has been Jaid 
out as a park and ziwiiifdcnl ^rden. The museum has a Hue 
collection in its natural histoi^' section* 

The an collection covers aspects of Kerala's rich heritage in 
sailptures of stone, wood and metal. ThougJi succeeding periods of 
Ker.'ila history’ brought this re^on under several different rulets, 
Kenila developed a unique sty le of craftsmanship in the visual and 
performing arts. The gallery of bronzes shows the marked style of 
Kerala as quite dearly distinct from that of the bronzes of Tamil 
Nadu where, under the Cholas, bronzes tended to be rail and almost 
linnaturally slim. The Kenda bronzes of the same period are shorter 
and Sleekier, with charactertic physical features — squarish iaws and 
sharp eyes and itiwe; tliey also tend to be more ornate, widi heavy 
jcwcLs and elaborate clothing, Vishnu Srinivasa (ninth century, 
Kerala) is one of the oldest pieces in this museum. Utter figures of 
Nataruju, various devts and others follow in the same style, with 
conspicuous jewellery' and other elegant details. 
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Wood sculptures for the aciomment of temples in Keralit are also 
common. Here the majority of temples are slightly different in plan 
and design from other temples in India. Tlic plan is often (irtuLar 
for the main shrine, and wooden beams, pillars brackets and tiled 
roofs are favoured in the wet tropical climate of Kemla. Wood was 
also used to make huge carved chariots for temple processions, for 
carry the deity through the streets. 11)6 wooden duiriots displayed in 
the museum are richly carved with sculptures and decorative motifs. 
Kerala stilt produces some of ladia*^s most valuable and handsome 
wood for carved fumilitre and sculpture. 

Government Museum. 

TRIVANDRUM. 

Kerala. 

Hours: 8 am-6 pm except govemnient holidays. 

Admission: free. 

Snitgested viewing time; an hour or more. Also, include a visit to 

the zoo. 



Seme /bwF? Parana^ Pithori, iHth 

^araf Bhm'^m, l^czrufiit^f 
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Varanasi (Uttar Pradesh) 

The Kharat Kala Bhavan 

Tlie city of Varanasi evokes a thousand vivid tmagics. li is one of the 
most andem pil^mage centres for Hindus, and the Ganga River, 
on the banks of which it is located, is believed to abst'itve all the sins 
of those who take a ceremoniaJ dip in its holy waters, even those of 
gods like Siva. Within the environs of Varanasi is Samath, an 
impetrtant place for Buddhists, for it was here that the Buddha 
preached his first sermon after gaining enlighienment. or niryatui. In 
Mughal limes and thereafter, Varanasi, or Benares as it is also 
called, continued to play a crudal role in Indian history, as a rentre 
of learning, philosophy, religion and art. The craft tradition is still 
strong Itcre, and Varanasi is famous for its exquisite silk weaving, 
brocades, pottery and niefalwarc. Located within the dty is the 
famou-s Banam Hindu University, with its sprawling campus of 
buildings and shady avenues. It is here that the Bharat Kala Bhavan 
is situated, a museum with an outstanding coileciion of Indian 
sculpture, painting and textiles. The museum ongirtated with the 
private collection of a single individual. Rai Krishnadasa. After it 
was transferred to the university in 195(1, donations from others 
enriched the collection. 

The museum is fairly well maintained: the labelling is adequate, 
and there is space enough to view the objects comfortably. You 
may. however, have to ask the attendants to switch on the lights as 
you enter the galleries, as they seem keen on conserving energy, 
and rightly so! 

Indian Sculptures 

Since the objects in this museum tend to be moved around quite a 
bit. it Is bwt to classify and describe them in a manner that makes 
identification posible wherever they might be placed. The sculptures 
can be grouped in three broad categories: (t) terracotta and clay 
figures (2) stone sculptures anti 0) bronze and cast metal objecLs, 

The museum has a fine collection of ancient Indian terraculias. 
some found in excavations in and around Banaras itself. Most of 
them date back to the Mnuryan, Sunga and Gupta periods; a few 
belong to prehistoric times, unearthed at the Indus Valley sites. 

Indus Valley terracottas have a special charm; they are often tiny — 
only two or three centimetres (an inch) in height. Other larger ones 
belong to the Gupta period. 





















Terratxiita figurines wore produced in a varietv of waj's. Some 
were modelled by hand, with the application of decorative motifs 
and punched designs; others have clearly been impressed with 
designs from a mould, the soft clay pre^d onto the mould taking a 
reverse impression of the mould design. Tlte Uesign.s of the terracotta 
figurines range from charming animal figures, such as ihe elephant 
and rider, and horses, to others of women and deities “ like the 
powerful Head of Siva, with its flowing locks adorned with the 
crescent moon and scenes from everyday life. The elaborate detail 
on each tiny terracotta figurine is quite astonishing, especially in the 
jew'ellery iind cosluming of the figures and the rendering of musical 
instruments, hair styles and facial expressions. Terractilta sculptures 
served different purposes — as religiom offerings in temples, as 
objects of woiship and as toys for children — for clay has reiained 
its original philo(sophicaj associaiion.s as a symbol for Mother Earth 
throu^out the ages in India. 

There is an entire gallerv of Indian terracottas on the first floor 
and some objects are also displayed on the ground floor, in glass 
cabinets. 

On the ground floor, one entire galleiy is devoted to stone 
sciilpftires, a collection of ma.s!erpieces of different styles and from 
various periods of history. Just past the entrance to the gallery, to 
your right, the wall space has been divided into niches, eacfr 
containing a sample collection of items i11u.straiing one style of Indian 
sculpture. Tlie earliest ones are Buddhist. There are a few relief 
sculptures in red fsandstone from Bharhut. dating back to the second 
century BC. There wm once a huge stupa ai Bharhut which tell into 
niin; fragmems of the sculptured railings and relief panels were 
rescued and are preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta (see its 
section in ihis book). In ihis gallery' there are two interesting objects 
from this source. One is a Vakshi on ati Elephant Mount, a tail figure 
carved onto a vertical railing post. The yakshi’s height gives an 
indication of the massive proportions of the railing Md the stupa, 
which no longer exist. 

The yakshi figures of Bhaitiui, in relatively low relief, are 
characterized by a style of carving in which ^eat care was taken to 
refine representation: of the female figure, and in providing everv 
detail of jewellery, hair style and texture of fabric worn by the 
guardians of the stupa. 

Along the crossbars of the railing, the artist decorated the stone 



beams with roseues, lotus medallions and da'ular narraiive panels 
depicting the Jaiaka tales. The Timiitf'ila Jaiaka (Bharhut, second 
ceniurj' BC) is depicted here in stone, Tlie story is simUar lo that of 
Noah's Ark. The circular panel is packed with narrative details. The 
upper half shows a boat with just the heads of people peeping trver 
its side. The lower half of the circle is filled with the crescenSshaped 
body of a giant fish, with mouili opened wide as it swallows the boat 
and all those on KKird. The artist, in a lively, almost comic style has 
reduced the story' to its bare essentials and the cause, effect, the first 
scene and the last are all show'n in one panel. 

There is one beautiful and rare sculpture from Amaravaii of the 
first century entitled, Buddha Taming the Mad Elephant. Noiagirl, 
in which the figure of Buddha is showrn standing straight and feaiiess 
on one side, while the elephant that was running not stumbles to the 
ground to render obeisance to the Buddha, who miraculotisly 
quietens his raging. 

There are tw'o elegant sculptures of the Kushan period (second 
century ) in this museum. These also formed part of a railing for a 
Buddhist stupa, but in siz^e they are very much smaller than those 
from Bharhut.One entitled. Toilet IteariT is from iVlathuraJt depicts 
a woman carrying a jug of exquisite proportions, with elaborate 
carting, in one hand: in her other hand she carries a wicker basket, 
with a conical cover, overflowing with trinkets. The figure of the 
woman is delicately carved, adorned with jewellery, with belts of 
many loops and chains worn round her waisi to support the lower 
garment that falls gracefully, clinging to her lovely legs. Her amts 
and legs are covered with bracelets and anklets, and one can almost 
hear them jingling as she walks away to complete her toilet. 

The second Kushan sculpture is front the first century (Mathura). 
Ti is a rather mischievous one of a l.adj Riding a Griffon, in which 
the woman, with an elaborate hair style, sits on a griffon which 
^maoes as if in an effort to free himself from the control: of the 
woman who pulls firmly on the bit in his beak. 

The next alcove has some interesting sculptures from Candliara, 
the north western region of India that was a famous Buddhist area. 

In the sculpture of what is called StuidaH and Nanda (third century, 
Gancthara), the scene is set in a room with distinctive Corinthian 
pillars that mark the CiraH.'o-Roman influence on this region, The 
figures centre around a seated man (possibly Natida) w'ho is 
contemplating whether to join the Buddha and his monastic order. 



Beside him Ls his gorgeous wife, aj^ropriately Jiimied Sundarj 

one'}, who is die cause of Nanda’s predicamenr Whether 
or not he can leave her and become a monk is the dilemma posed in 
this stor>-, Sundari is shown seateiL with an attendant combing her 
hair. It is a masterpiece, almost theatrical in detail, and important 
because it shows hoiv Indian and foreign induences were syiilhesized 
in the Gandhara school. 

There are ssamc damaged, sculptured heads of the Ituddha that 
are almost skuINtke, depicting a stage in Buddha's meditation during 
which he practised severe penance in search of the path to truth and 
ciilightenmeni. Hie Buddha (fonunaielyl found that neither cNireme 
aseetism nor extreme hedonism led to happiness and knowledge, 
and he therefore preached that the Middle Path and a balanced life 
lead lo true wisdom and joy. 

Then? are many sculptures of Sur^a, the Sun God. whom art 
historians lieticvc w'as a deity adopted Frorn foreign lands, for he is 
the only Hindu god that is shown wearing Imxhs in the sculptures. 
One such sculpture of Suryti. belonging lo the Oupui peritxl (sixth 
century ), has a distinctly Persian or Zoroastrian look. Surya is shown 
standing, his tunic held in place by an ornate metal belt with a very 
interesting buckle, and his hair is in ringlets and layered curls, 

From Central India of the tenth and 1 lih cenuiries come a few 
outstanding sculptures of which this museum has reason to be proud: 
Hara Gauri (Qianddla period. Hth Century, from the Vnmitasi 
region): lirtthmafilth century. Central India) seated on his vehicle 
the Hijiisa: and Vlalmhasununardini Durgji {1 Jth century. Varanasi), 
the ptiwerful giKidess skying the Demon Bull Mahhha. whom she 
has caught hy his hair, her multiple arms full tif energy; her bixly 
sways diagonally, her fool resting on her companion tiger, as she 
inflicts the fatal blow of destruction on evil. 

Amung tile Siva sculptures on display, the one entitled Ravana 
Nugraha Murti (tenth century) is the most poetic, I'he story narrated 
here is of Ravana. the ten-headed king of l.,anka. who. in his 
ignorance dares to threaten the gods. %e lower portion of the 
sculpture shows Ravana shaking the Mountain of Kailash where 
Siva and Porvati oic seated. The mountain forms a w'avy line 
marking off the low-er half of the composition. Alwvc. Siva Ls sitting 
relaxed, one of his iiands holding a trident. Ills elegant lingers 
unpenurlwd by Ravana's effons lo^duike up his kingdom. One hand 
is in the ahtuiya mtdra, the gesture of protecUon and reassurance. 



\turnttKe of Siva toul Parvati, CfiiiHtir/la (arioil, lliii trtnitr^^ 
Khaittfiitu). Hhanti Kulti tthavM, _ 
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So unperLurtx;^ is Sivu, despite ad the commotion, that the nugu vir 
snake that Siva wears like a piece of jewellery around his body has 
taken lime r'ff to sniff the flower that Siva holds in one hand — a 
touch of creative humour by an anonymous but great anisi. Siva's 
arm also reaches rml k> embrace Paivati who is obviously disturbed. 
She seems to have almost slipped off his lap, in fear, one hand 
touching Siva's leg as if to make him aware of the terror caused by 
Havana. On her Jap (!* one of her sons, and her other son Oanesli 
(the elephant-headed one) sits below them to one side, his little 
baby head turned to took at his parents for help, (t U a sculpture iull 
of imminent action, for the story has it that Siva, merely by the 
pressure of his toe. put an end to Havana's disturbance and crushed 
his ego as svell. It is the liiile details — the gesture of a band, the till 
of a head, the positioning of minor characters — that make this 
sculpture so remarkable. 

Another inieresting piece depicts the Marriage of Sisa and Parvaii 
fPratihara school, tenth century, Etah. Uuat Pradesh). This 
sculpture, though a bit crude and aw-kward iti the stances, ciiplures 
the scene of the marriage ceremony that cotnmcmoraics the great 
love of two major deities, the perfect ideals of male ami female. For 
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siiiTie reason, one wiU always remember their toes. In India there is 
a saying that if your second toe is longer than your big toe you will 
dominate your spouse. In this sculpture both Siva and Parvati have 
second toes which are longer than the big ones, and one wtjnders 
who wins the arguments in their marriage! Perhaps the artist is trying 
to convey to us that they are both equals, and that their marriage 
endures for numberless aeons. 

Rarely in North India (though often in South tndia) does one 
come across a beautiful, solitary sculpture of Karttikeya, a son of 
Siva and Parv'aii. There is a Cupta sculpture of the fifth century , 
from the Varanasi region, of the young chief of Siva’s army sitting 
astride a peacock whose glorious tail spreads out like a canopy 
K'hind him. The peacock and its rider, Kartiikeya, seem to blend 
into one another, reflecting the perfect harmony between the deity 
and his companion. 

Ihere is an equally outstanding sculpture of Urrcl Ganesh, Siva’s 
other son, in this museum. The Duncing Ganesh (Ptatihara school. 
ninUi century, KannaujJ is poised for movement, his foot ready for 
action. The little, fat figure of the Elephant God is surroujtded bv 
many pairs of arms that once carried symhola of inconographic 
importance. Ganesh is dancing to the aa'ompanimeni of music 
played by lively musicians — even his vahana (vehicle), the rat. is 
dancing to the music - and the snake that Gaoesh wears like a belt 
has slithered off througlt the vigour of his rhythmic movements. 

Tlie museum has one lovely sculpture from Khajuraho (11th 
century, Giandella period) which must be the mtjst photopaphed 
female figure in the gallery, .^lasa Kanya is a languorous woman, 
yearning with desire. Need one say more? With her fingers locked 
together, site stretches her arms above her head, her young firm 
breasts and taut body quivering with sensuous longing, filled with 
the lazy charm of one who knows she is beautiful. 

The Museum’s Paintings 

fn the fir^t gallery' room as you enter, there is a colossal statue of 
Krishna Holding .Mount Govandhana (Gupta, fourth centurs', 
Varanasi) and in ihe paintirtg gdlery, towards vour left, are two 
paintings that depict the same story! One is from Kishangarh (I8th 
centu^'. Rajasthan) and the other from Mewar (18th century) Ihis 
story is of the supersession by Lord Krishna of the older, Vedic god. 
Indra, the Lord of Thunder. Indra was incensed that the inhabitants 




of Govctxlhaiia ntgion nt;ar Maihum in Uttar Pradesh) were 
pa>'fng more respect to Krishna than to him. So he throught about a 
huge, tenifyittg stomi, Krishna came to the rescue of the people by 
raising a mountain uiih one hand and holding it like an umhreUa 
over their heads, to protect the cowherds and the cows. In the 
paintings, the people crowd under the mountain, sheltered and safe 
from the storm. 

Jn the paittling from Mcw'ar, Indra, astride bis magniflceni white 
elephant amid the roiling clouds, watches the scene of his 
humJliaiion. The mountain lifted by Krishna is peopled with animais, 
sages and hemtits. The painting from KLshangarh. in a style very 
characteristic of this school, has elegant, elongated figures, with 
stylized faces, long tapering eyes and straight, almost bridgeles-s 
noses. The sky. dark .with clouds, carries Indra*s dntmatic and 
flamboyant signature of lightning and his noisy thunder. 

In the Gupta sculpture, many of these painted details have been 
eliminated, and Kriijirta's youthful body is larger than life as he 
carries the mountain of nxks and boulders on one hand. His face is 
calm, the gesture effortless; his long flowing Jocks are undisturbed, 
the chain with tiger claw-s unmoved by the dramatic action implied 
in the episode. Each of the three renderings of this story is unique, 
in its own Wfay, and a (xnnparative study, such as this, offers an 
insight into Indian an. Bound together though it is by common 
Tnyth.s and religious themes, yet the creative genius of the artist, 
separated both in tinte and space, gives to each w'ork a quality that 
is entirely distinctive. 

The mtist ancient p.ainting.s displayed in the gallery arc Buddhist 
in origin. The illu.strated ie!i:t AUoMihmritui Pfajmpamntiia is a 
Buddhist numnscript of the 12th century, which has well-composed 
pages W'ith handw'ritten text and illustrations of episodes from the 
life of the Buddha. The long, tapering pages are beautifully 
designed, broken into sections, with elegant calligraphy and lixeiy 
paintings in reds, yellow and blues. 

From the Mughal schoul, there are some exquisite examples such 
as the .Scene of an .rVssault on a Fori, from the Hamzanatm (Muf^al, 
Akbar period 1.S67-82). The style of painting asscK'iated with the 
‘atelieis’ of Akbar's court has a distinctive quality and charm. The 
compositions ate bustling; later styles, favoured in the time of his 
son and his grandson Shah Jahan, are more restrained, with fewer 
people and less robust action. The ‘Akbari style’ also uses 



Laufak Otumla to escape, ititL'itmtHin from the mamacript of 

riri* iove story ftf tMur Ciianda, pre-Mu^huf siyie, ctrctt W75, 
Hhiiriu Kafu Rbavan Miiseuin, Varmutst 




archilecturul detail** as a woven p^ittem in the composition and nut 
as a sepane eniiiy. The people are dressed in vibrant hires, pnticmcd 
garments oomhining many motifs and colours, with a marked Persian 
influence in styEe; even the shields are colourfully decorated, in this 
paiming. The drama of aaion and crrmposiiion of colours is slowly 
replaced by more subdued hues and subtler shades in subsequent 
Mughal art. Here in Akbar's period, the art, like the emperor, is 
strong and dranmtic, forthriglu, and sometimes even cruel. 

This museum is known to have it rejurtrkablu ami famous 
collection of paintings from the regions of Rajasthan ami Kangra, 
and the other hill states, Uiifortunately, only a p<.rrtion of the vast 
collection can Ive displayed. 

From the Pahuri-Guler schuol of the ISth century , there are some 
lovely paintings depicting Rarlhu with KiTshna, their 
love-making, their trysts and of Rad ha wailing for her lover to 
arrive. These paintings have a backdrop of green that represents the 
forest, shady groves, flowering seemed trees* birds and a river 
rippling by. TIte sounds evoked in the paintings are poetic, the mood 
always charged with love. Tlie delicate flowers, like gems, appear to 
glow, and a certain tiiiiekss quality perv'ades the scene. RuJlia. ever 
youthful and eager, though dressed in tJic most elegant of 
clothes — her flowing veil, her billowing gathered shirt — is 
exquisite for tlie beauty of her face. The artist provides her with an 
alabaster cream complexion that benutifuJIy contrasts with the 
Nttey-grcy of Krishna's bixly: her gestures are always soft, while his 
arc forward and demtmding. The colour of Krishna's dfum, a 
sunli^t mustard yellow, in conir.ist to his skin tones* highlights his 
beauty and strength. The couple togeilior. or each alone, are lost in 
their thoughts, forever young, and forever in love, 

nie Approaching Sfonn is a very moving painting, toll of grace 
and feeling despite its tiny scale. The composition Ls simple and quite 
abstract. Half the painting is filled with huge clouds tliut seem to l?e 
pursuing the young lover, R-idha is dressed in most dramatic cidoun 
— white find saffron orange — that stand in direct wntrasi to the 
grey of the cloud. The Cidours ol the clouds evoke the image of 
Krishna, who is said to be of that blue-black hue of which rain-laden 
clouds are cviloured. Krishna, like the rain, brinp change and 
prosperity, growth and joy. Has the iinisi used (he clouds as a 
metaphor for love? There is something simple yet sensuous about 
this painting. The strong movements, billowing garments, the forces 






































of nature and the imagined fragrance of rain as it mingles with the 
parched earth leave a lasting impresston. 

One of the most maligned characters of Indian history is the 
Mughal emperor All^ang:^eb, the nol-so-favt>urite st>n of Shah Jahan. 
Aurangzeb inherited a relatively impoverished treasury' from his 
father^who spent a great deal of money on extravaganl building 
projecLs including the Taj Mahal, the new n^apital in Delhi and the 
Red Fort. Aurangzcb. in reaction, placed reslrictions on art and on 
expenditure on monumental buildings and chose instead to lead a 
simple, pious life, for which history has often condemned him as 
being 'anti-culture’ and a Muslim fanatic, tiovvever. at least one 
indication that he may have been misrepresented can be found in 
this museum; a fitrrtian (royal decree) of Aurangzeb's, in beautiful 
calligraphy, and signed and sealed, proclaims that 

. . therefore, in accordance with ilie Roly Law, we decided 

that the antiem tempk'S ol Varanari shall not he overthrown 
but that new ones shall not be built. 

No person will disiurh Brirhniin.s and other Hindu resikJents 
in those places so that ihcy remain in their occupation and 
opntiirue witli peace of mind Ki offer prayer. For the 
continuance of our Gotl-given empire that is defined to last 
for all time . . . you are insttucteiJ to follow this; decree 
immediately. 

Textiles 

The museum has a sizeable and exquisite collection of textiles of 
which a smalt sample is on display. The fabrics range from simple 
cottons, silks and woofs to comple.x woven, embroidered and printed 
samples. There are some e.xcelleni examples of Banaras silks anti 
limeades with delicate gold- and silver-thread w ork. In the collection 
of embmidcried shawls from Kashmir are all the colours of the 
rainbow, creating subtle patterns and design,s on the delicate woollen 
fabric. ITiere are also some good examples of chamha mimh, niese 
richly embroidered cloths carcy designs of stories and scenes, often 
from the life of Krishna. They were used for wrttpping cei'emonlal 
gifts and offerings. 

On the first flour, there are a few galleries dedicated to donors 
who have given their private collections to the museum. Mention 
must be made among these of Alice Boner, an old friend of India 
and scholar of Indian art. whose research work stands like a beacon 
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for those io the field of an history. e^Ln today. She has left some of 
her own paliiiings (though these are not very good) and some items 
from her personal an colieeljon lo the museum. 

The museum has an attroetive set of postcards of mmtaiiirc 
paintings for sale, as ^vell a.s some folios and research monograpits. 

Bharat Kala Bhavmt. 

BananLs Hindu University. 

VARANASI. 

Uttar Pradesh. 

Hours: 11 am^.30 pm (Ju]y-April): 

7,30 am-l2,.T0 pm (May-June) 
except Sunday and university holidays. 

Suggestcfl siewiny time: one hour, at least. 
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Reference Section 

A Slattwisc list of Muscum3i 
I'Muscurn'i imiiJiifid m \h^^ bqfik-| 

.Vndhru Pmdtrsh 

.\rcti^\>lo0c]d Mie>vtuii^ 

A iiiiiM!ii£n nE^ ih^ rcmaim of the Binldhht stup^ (2 BC-y\D 2>. Sculptujies jtt 
marWe* iiask-cii amJ other objevti reliiicd lu ihc site. 

10 jsnl-5.Kl pm. ^Hcmincxil hotidaj'^i. 

Sttlitr Jimg VliKbctim. 

tndwn icJOiles, wood, brorwe. jade, artiwurv, JiidiJin painting. Eurcppcan scuJpfun?. 
pindn^, Ctiiviese atid iopane^ aft. 

Hour: U> Eiin-i.3^1 pm Oosed Friday and govemmenr holidavi. 

Hvderabwl, Stale Museum, 1*ublk Garden. 

GocxJ oolketion of &ctiiplurc from Buddhist mid Hindu period. Dnuortilive om. 
copies Lif piiifitin^ Irorii Aj^mu. 

Na^JtmaKcmiK Site \tiiM?um^ 

RemjiLint*; of exqukiie sculptures and artdtitociuml detuils Emid andeni Buddhist 
STupa. 

Hours: ItJ pin* Cbsed Monday and ^wemmemt holidays. 

.\ssam 

*CiuwatuilJ« ^\SSafn Slutc Museum. 

Art. sculpture? of the re]g 4 '>n. 

Huurs 10 rtm-i.BIJ pm. Ckaecl Monday niKl i^ovcntmem holldas'%. 

Bihur 

HudfiKuyn. 'VTctiJAeuJiifdcai .Museum. 

A museum, tieai ith: plaoe wiRrre Buddha iUtamed Nitvarta. Obiects utitraithtd 
in Eirdiaculogjical exdvotirjm^p iiculptum^ in sfcinc ^nd hfOfiHiec espcciaily df 
period. 

N'alanda, Ardiaevkigica] Mustiun. 

At the siie of the ancient iirul hiniuns uiuvcFNity urea of Nabndn. Fine culicctkm of 
terracotta figurine?, ponery. sculptures from Gupta to PaEa period. 

Hours: Hi am-5 pm^ Closed |£ovcninif.^ni hoUdays 

*Patna., Stair Mu^einn, Builli Rtuul. 

Hxqumte tcftnootia? from Mauryan to GupfA period. Bmu^ Buddhist sculpiiut^? 
and Of hers including the Didnrganj Yakshi, the Muurynn rhmfi beurer 
Hours. 10.3112im-4,3lf ptn. Cloned Monday and gmeminent holiday^ 

Iklld 

*AiThaenlog$CAl Mowum. Red Port. 

Objects cunnecied wHih hbiory uf the fon. 

Hours: im-5 pm every dny. 



Stima rtiilmg k ilJi joins ifodhgaya, Eiiuir 


Ib\ 



*Criills Mu$cun$4 Prn^iii M^dun^ 

VUlsigq complex, of hidiu Deniofusirintor^ by (.Tufepcnons- 

flxhibititms* sale of crafi nbjpcis mnder m the B 3 (hibiTiiin. 

Houn: 9.J(i iim-S pm. Clii^fd Monday .tikl jaivernmctu hL7liifa^'^. 

’The Mt'fikirmJ MiLseuin, RiJ (ihal- 

•The Gandl Mui^rttip Birla llaitse. Tees Jamoao 

Hours: ^.30 fln]-5-3<J pm. Closed Monday und naiionikJ holidiiys. 

^latenuidi^ul Muacum^ Mthru Hintse, Ihihfldurvliali Zafjir VlaiTi. 

DijUs from alt LUiintric& of the v^orJd. 

[ fours: 10 ani-5 pm. OtKcd Muniiay md natiuuaj [lolidav^. 

^V^lknuil MiL'icum^ JtuipAlh. 

h»Jiis Ci\ili;i!iitmu. Miuuyau, Gtipin period wutpturrt. Medieval sculptures from 
differctit scht>ols and pMs^ of liidm. £secl3cTit brortiic sculpt ures &rid puinrmg 
gallery, CoHraion from Centnd Asia ond ibe Amcncu. Coltection of luxtiies, 
decora live arts, jcwciicfy , coirts. Special exhihitkuLv. 

HouTi. iCi ani-5 pm. Clt^d Monday and govcmmcitt hulidays. 

*Nntiofia1 Giillery nf ^lodem An. Jalpuir House. 

Muderri afT sailptures mid painOng^ from ihc po(st-lli5'? peHod Sculpture ^arthm 
Hours It/ .xm—5 pm. Gosed Monday and government htjlklays 

Naiarniil Museum of Nj^lumf Eibdor}'^ I'U'Ct Buildings Ihiralittuuiiba Ntrad, 

Special gidleries on botany. 70 oU}^y. coitcctions and dionunas of bixits. animab. 
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tk- Gjllcr^‘ uii cn^'iidiiiocni. £rait£J^r Uvinji cell- Spedul discui^eTS' fm>m 
r<jf cJiiMien, 

lO mtt“5 pm, Cli^if Mpfnday anJ government tinliday^. 

•\thru MeimirEal MtiAfCiuii l.ihfnrv. Two Muni linear. Twfi Muni. 
Photo-documeniBiEon ul mitiuoiit ino/vement. life and works i>f iawalmrkl Nehru, 
India 'k first pnme minisLcr. 

Houn^ 111 am~5 pm. Oostd Monday and ^ivernment ht^kkys 
Rull Trun^pnri ^ru^iim. Cltimakyafiuui. 

Wtindertul oallcctinn nf vmrai^e Itximicitives, priiicety satoorw, models nnd 
plii^ogmpln. A mu^i for railway fans 

Hnurii^ airE-5.3fl pm Closed Monilay ami finemmeni ho|ida]p'^- 
<kl5t 

^Airliueulupail ^tu!^4iim« (Hd Ckuu 

tibjeas trlaced lo ihs hiKinrv' of Gob^ Portrflils of Vasoo d^ Gama, efc- 
f fours: 10 am-S pm. Closed M^mday and ^uveruincni halidus'i 

Cviij;inil 

AhoicdufniL Cnlko Museum dl Tc^clOn^ Slumtj Ba|ih Area. 

OfiliLbiil coUeetiiiii iM Indian Tnxllks. 

HcHiPf: 10 am-ll?fl pm. 2.30-5 pm. Closed Wednesday and novcmincni hoUda)^ 

Ahnieflaluid, {'iandhi .Smarstk Sutifnrihaiuya^ llarijan .Vshram. 

IJfc Ilf Mahacma Gandhi. 

Hoursi 9 am-12 pm^ 7 pm. 

*<yimn£iili«Hj« t'fi'Osjis Museum, uppmite VosHrok mil nuLa. 

Cullcction of [ndiao uEensiLf. on uss^ntment ineial pai\. 

J'lciujs; 10 am-5 pm. 

Barocl;r. Maliuraja f-alrli SlnitH Vluseum. Lnxmi ^ Tnlacc. 

Visit (o the palace of ihc Maharaja of QariHla. the niyaJ cirilection of an ohjecti 
fmjn India and abroad. 

Homs: IfJ am-5 pm. Closed Monday and ^I'ernmcot holidays, 

Rarahi. Miisetim and Pklurr Gallery, P«r4. 

fndi^ii puinlinj^. archBeoh^^cal lutiticts. An fruin Japnn. Chirm. NejmL Tibi!t and 
Europe. 

tfimrs: 10 flni^5 pm. Closed Monday and goverumenr holidays. 

Jammu und kiLshmir 
Jairnnu. .Art Galhry. 

Paluiri puitiiini^. nmuuin% cic. 

Hours: 0) am—^ pm. Ckiied ^>VGmt¥ient holiduy'i. 

Srinagar* Sri IVutiip -Sinjdi Mu-Wilm^ l.a| Vtindi. 

Miiiiiuurc painiinj^. deaTrativt; nrti. nuumseripti and lexrilcs. 

Htmrsj \ I mo—t pm. Ckjsed Friday amJ pc.n'crrtincrU hoUdjiv-s. 



Nayika miilmg /fW* hif fT^j? njtMK 

pvpare-d, iiiustraiioK ifw Ramtnunjart, BmohiL €ieninT}\ 

Dogm An Gailety. Iiitnmu 


m 


Kurruituku 

B£in^ji>iH-i:. K^nmluKu 4 trmmcnl Muiwinn. 

ArciiiHii^D^v, prchKKt»r>'. voilptur^ fmin KnviuU ChfTla. Choluk^^n |)CTtud. 
P:ujitiji|£ii, Tr£ulitk>^ itrti of Mmnir 

Hunipi, rSTcliaHitn^kiil Museum. 

A itiiiberLirri wiilt luicurthciJ diuJ pr»cn‘i:iJ fmiii lUc 

Scuipiui'e^ cic ffniu pedod- 

Hoiini: 10 am-5 pni. Cltjc^d ^^ovcirrmctil bi>Ud4i>'^- 

MiTrtifT^ Fiilkli7rr Mavcutn^ I fthTTsilv <if 

Amjkziny. cotlcakm of fulii of K4niatjikii. especially [entlKr sh;ylim- pypi^ci^. 
tow. yic. 

H nm-S pm. Closed Siuiilay, 

*s^u1rajiKsipatiuiRi, Tipu SiJtan Museuui^ Summer 

rolKectiou assixiaiird wjth Tipu SuEuin and: Dumly Paitiiiiig^, hisio/ical tkxiunciJts 
pnms, texiilcSi, coins, cic 

Himn: 9 am-5 pm, CkrsctI gn^ennnerti hn^Eidaw. 
ki^raLi 

Tneturr^ Arehaeok^^ul .Museum. 

EKhlhit^ from Hanappa Civilization, Gnridtiura ^ulpEuic. Archueolugical um^LtCls 
fn>iTi Kcmin poitm^ from mcgaJiihic sites, 5ta}l|Mun^s in wi>od fiikl mcinl. 
liuujs’ 10 am-5 pm. dmeal Mondiiy and j^vemment holidays, 

*Trivandrum* Gnvrrnmaic NTii.seuin and An C4l]ltrr>» 

Pmnttngs Indian, Indt>-Eun>pcan. nrhers from Cbma, Jap^ui. eie, 
ffours: 8 am-* ptii. Ckisccl ^vemmunt hotidiiys. 

^tudhya IVudish 

*Biiftpal. Bhiirat Eitvavun, Shiimb Hilts. 

TrUial arts and c^mtempurtiry vtroik. 

Hour^*. 10.311 am-5 |?m. Clrisevl liiundjiy and g^vermwM luilJtlayi- 
An:hflenlo0ent Museum. 

ScLilpiuTcs. sail stones, termai^tas, etc and pa-tnifiigs 
Hoiirs: 10 ani-5 fun. Closed gpvcnimeTit holidaw. 

<]waikir» H.H, Muhunija Ran Sdudia Miisrum^ Jai VHas I^kt, 

CoUtilkm of fwyal family; kitsch 

Hours: 1] am-4 pm^ Ckwed Momlijy and go^vemiTieui hultdayn. 

*KKaJunilH»« Ancliaeokfck'al Maseuin. 

Mastetpicixs from icmpJcs of Chnndella pciiod (tenib-12Lh ccnlunes) in she 
vEdnity. 

Hours: ^ ani-5 pni 

^Sonchi^ ArchaeoHndeuI \fuseuni. 

Sculpiure, tixib. etc found dming excn\~aHons at thk famcm^ Buddhist ffindn 
pilimniiu}!; oenrm. 

Hour?!: 9 ani-5 pm even' day 











































^Ikmihntp PriEKt <if WjiU-y ^lahatmM tiAndtii Rond. 

Indbii ’^uJpuiTi:: [ndm Valley CivilfcKaiitiri, Gundh^ifa. t!ifkit:ni fnediei^ia! sdwt^t'*- 
liKlmii mmijJtLire pEuiuiii^ arc superb. Tibeiiifi iind ^^cpalcsc art. Euivptfan 
paintin!^ dcasriitive from ihc Far Easi 
Hour^ lEJ iim-5 pm. CTiv^d Mtmdiiy and govcrnmeoi liulidavT^ 

Nii^fpur Ccntml Miisi^uni. 

An old i?ii]?icu.m^ wiiTb {lollection# from arebacoltigiciij cxC4LVAliort?i^, Indu^ V'altev 
Pfliniin^, cpimphy. luiinosnimtc. amioury sectknf^. 

Hours. 10 am-5 pm. Cltiwd Mondby ami giivcmmcitf holiday^, 

Pimc, !Vrii^«um of f^ecdUi Cotttjjf. 

Thi^ rullc^ hia/v cuiKlaacti several cxcjvatkm;;, ManiisGripfs, anifaets. paintlnj^^ 
atnKJury, cic. 

Hours: it am-S pm. Closed Sumluy and gtH-crmnent holidays. 

*Fuwe^ R;tju tHukur krtkar ^tw$rum. 

S^iperh colJcctiou of fndiaji cvef^day erafi^r. Lamps, vvH.K)dvhx»rk. ^culprur?^ 
etc 

Homs: Jfi am-5 pm. Gersed go^wiiritmi holidays 

^fthiihuckes^^nr, OrlsAft Stale .Museum, jaydet Mar^. 

of ibe region. Sculpiarirs from ncur^ lompki. and palm leaf nntnuscriirt:. 
Houis: ID am^ pm. Ck>sed Monday and ^wcfumcni huUdays 

Kuuaruk^ ArchmiiJbifdniJ .^luwum, 

Ar fhe SJic of Uk fpmous Tomplc of liic Sun. wiih -tajJpiwci finm ifie mitt!.. 
Hours. D tiin-5 pm. Closed |^wc^^mcnt liollitiays 

Piinjafi 

nuudiuurii, CriivemmL-af \Ia<.Htni 4uid Art (ijdlur}. SetUir r<l/t CluuidlKHrh. 
ejccdknT ^ Icrtion ^if fmndhaip KUlpturci, espectaUv (he Bi>dhuait%a% PnintiiiiB 
Iiom Mughol. ttfttbtJli .intl Kiingn) schools. ‘ 

Houre. 10 jiin~4,3fi pm. CIummI Monday and ^'■V'emincni hotidays, 

R^jicithun 

*.\lwBr, (^ivtrnmcnl ^tuncllm, City f^ibc^. 

stmtinry, dcmtalive nns from the r&jii's coilcction. 

Hours: tO arn-5 pm. Cliiscd Fridaiy !ind gu^'i^nimcnt IviJiiiiiys. 

Hhamtpur. l^ivpmment Muscvni. 

Sculptkir» from die Amwun' and other crstis. 

Hours: 10 i*m-S pm Cliucd Friday and government holidays. 

Itikaiwr. GjHiga (ioMm Juhilm Museum. 

^iimmg&. mflftustnpis and crufis of the region, see es|H:ei)tlly textiles of Mughal 
Hours: HI em-S (tm. Closed Friday and govemmunt hcdidiiys. 







'iliiptifp Sawmi Maiiho .Sir4:h Cit>' f^iiiin^. 

Textiles, anurtun * p^inting^ atitl m^nuscHptb. 

1-k»un' 9.3IP ani-4 Jf) pm. Ct^ised jw^wTiTimL'iw liulfdAys. 

iolptir, (HittronuMii i'entriil Ram 

SiODeHi'^»rk from regimial ^rcliiicetuire- itietsil uure. Kury^ armiiurv' puindngs, eic- 
l^knjrs- Jl) um-5 pm. Clfisetl Fnday jmtl govv^rrirnem 

Jodhpur, Ssidlir .VfuM!um. 

Kxctlltnt ciri3>ctJio/is of painim^ fram .^chooJ of ansL ja Raja^hpin. Arfm-nijy, 
and pottery. 

Hour?. pm. Ck^i^d Frhjny and goiwiment holidays. 

L'daiptir, Ciivi tmitiilil Puluce iirnipUnc. 

CoEleciion and palnxin^. 

Id am-5 p^H. CfostTJ Monday and ^H^vtrmmcni holiday. 

Tsuuit Nudu 

•Madras, Fiwi St GttJTKt Musmtn, Eleach Rjuiad. 

Armoury, porTFSiis. coins and manusolpis retried lo Eas^ India Company nod 
BiitLsh cotnnial rule 

Mours: M qrn-5 pm. CNrtcd ^TV^rmnicnt holidays. 

'Madims, t^owfunieui Siute Painhton Road. KKnioni, 

SculpiurcN from BuddhiM slupa sii AmDravnEi, St^uth Indian !;ionn scuipiures. 
FniiMcul msrnjincnltp natural fthtoiy- scttbir, Soulh Endian hron^i^is. onr of the Ivst 
QCitlcctions ifi India- 

Hours: lEI am-5 pm. Cosed Friday and govctnmerLl lurilidays. 

Madurai, Sii Mmiakshl Sundpmvani Trrnpk Musuiiin, 

StHiili Indijiri bromei, pdnrmgs, miistcul in^ttumciu^. dccciorive arts and jewelkry. 
Hours: Hi am^5 pm. 

J’adiEuuitfljbiipuninif junj Mii^i(fuin+ 

PnluLT^ Jirnii/inj* U'lXKien urchitecHirr and wnjtpturcs. fumiititr and cuher art'cles. 
Museum with coins, sione sctilpiurc and assonment of crafts. 

Hour^: tfl> am-S pm. Closetf Moiutay. 

Pudukuttai, Ginrmmerft Mixseutn, 

ATchaa>Fo^cai scct^ifu, sculptures, cpignipliy and Rurna-snuiEics. otiter |;;tllcirk^ of 
geology, ^ookigy, cic. 

Heum- IQ arn-l pm. Cosed Monday ^ 

*Taiijt)rr kfluiEUavuru Tlnuija\ur \rt (iolhrry^ Pubcc ItldlduigH 

F-vceptional collect ii.m t>/ Chola bronzes. 

flours: 9 am-1 pm, J-6 pnt. Qosed government holidflj's 

Uttar Pradesh 
Atkhabod Museum, 

Rich collccrion of sculpt arcs. tcfTaci.utas (Inim Kfiajumho, Gaadhsra. 

Kuusambik ami archorKilg^icail otyects^ l^niings from I5ili cemiir> onwards 


















Piltun^d /fultu Ti^rfip/c al MdiiumL Tatail NadiA 
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fciim u ^ikkL ccpllcctipn. jfwl mj U n g wod^^ 1^1 the MughoL Phh£in lind scliuo[s- 

lioiais! IH BCD-5 pm. Closed Wctfiicsday aad govenunenr ki^idAys. 

Lui^knuw. Suiu^ Ntus^um. 

Excellcnl coliccti^in iif BuddliiJit and Jain sculpture*. Hindu sioem: o[ 

i/nponaiicc_ PaintinEs. luimuscriptsi and riidi colu (xtllectioii. 

Kkiun; Id afn-5 pm. Qosed Monituy niid gtwcminent hnlklii^'s- 

*Mathuni« Musfum^ Dumpier Puri- 

ExcdJcnc cuUccfion of Buddhist sculpture. Kvistmii art, itmicoTias iind coiru^ 

Hours: l(| am-5 jpin. Qckcc! ^foIlday and govenimcni hoJidu^-s. 

"Vunutasi, Sartu&th Vrduiedu^id Museum. 

Site Mus^ntim, with an esEellcfii ooUcctiori of early Buddhism scuJptiire. 

Hour«^ 10 am-4.30 pm. Closed government holidays- 

"ViimtRsi, Bhanil kohi Ittunnn, Banana lEindu llnhersfty. 

Superb coUection of Indian sculpture and patntui}&. Testde^. and other arts. 

Hours: Sunnncr (May-Jmie)' 730 am—12 30 pm: Winicr [July-AprtEi tl iup”4.30 pm. 
Closed Sunday und all uiii%t?i^ty hofidays. 

Wtad Bengal 

*CiklcuiUi. VshutiMh Muh^uii uf Art. limvrriity uf CaJcutUi- 
Tci7acaLta& froni Vislmupur^ Sciia sculpture, arts of Tk-t^aV 
Houi^: 10.30 ant“5 pin. Closed Sunday and government holidays 

*Calntiiu. Lndlun 27* Javiriduirial .Nehim Ruad> 

Bhaiut Buddhim sculpturcil mllings. sculptures from rnctiicvikl schools- Tesdlca: and 
Ollier Bits. Mincntlogy. zoology amf antlirapolo^ sections. 

Hours: 111 mn-S pm. Gosed Monday and govcrumfint holiday'*. 

•CnlraUtt, VknoriM Mmiwlar Hull Way. 

Sculptures, paintings, pomQiT\, prims uf ihe British colonial periodx Armoury and 
personal belonging^ of Oucco Victoria. 

Siouis- \i\ Bnt^S pm. Gosed Monday and government hulklay*. 





Dri'L ikiiii! flf/ Lhofa Uiit i:cfim}y, 

VwrJitmtr Ari Gaihry\ laflJOFV 
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Infliun ktm*:^aphy and tilusssan of Terms 

Oiilx- In I he mu^uiTii. you ;i i e btsmid lo see mudi more than l^cn deseiitwd id 
ibe pre^'ious chapters. T<i vniJi in rtoogisizii^i mjitk' tif the ijbiiiccii+ fl hricr 
Lk^iplkPFi uf a re>fc major iainogr^iplike deJaiti haii been p^en t>cki^ fnrr your 
refertinee. 

IhcTc arc u Lh poims (o remember in (he wndL-ritartdtng o* fjulum jeuitt^Jphy, 
The rclcvaiu ^i^irax provide niinusc insiruetidrti of hoUi" ia'jn4>j^aphic dcituh 
liu^'e to he ineliiLkrd in frcnitive work. Tlie ol the of the 

eyebrows and finpzrs, lypc^ of liiiir style and so fortli are alt sipectlicd. The crenii^ity 
of the iirtisi \% in ihc interpretaEion <jf ilieAC msmietion^ whidi \mi will easily dtsceni- 
Indian rkiiies an; ba-ved on a eontepE df vi'holenc?iS and the The i^od^ 

<uul i^dttdc^vH have aHUditiyy aiinliulia all mikd into one. hi icons, the iirtLsi is 
advised to prewni the deities in ihuc oi ilieir maiiv fonns^ such os thetr terrify ing 
and eomniunding aspect or the±r pridfic altitude, nns allows tor a range of forms □( 
CiWh deity, for example, Siva acquires the fomt of Bhalray. ihe awesome one that 
teim.n’« fears, umk Dakirliinymurti. the ascetic leachcr Vishnu acquires Sire form 
and incamjiiitin of bEaruf^tiiihu, the Ifotohcatled moil devouring nn cYi,| deinusi^ and 
in Ihe rok of Rama, the idcat ^nstc hero of Ramaynna. These divefyc Itinm- am 
enipk>>ed in an lo show thedcvorcc ihe ran^ and die ixiictiSia! power of ihe deity. 
Hie ile^'Oluc is arikcd never lo fdr^i ikiat ihesc forms arc mere fnipnentsi of the 
entire coneeps of diviniiv, 

For this I have cSa.'suled alt die torms. incamaiions nnd fep^scnl^uonv 

of one deity under one heading lor e^anqdc. Devi: L-ma. Parvaii. Rati. Dirnga. otc 
Ed mainthin ihis syiulustsreU ctmcq'H iif Hindu phitosophy^ la>ns. tmages and 
painiinniS are said lo have Iwii produecd for Ehe Uy and ignorant tic voice, U was 
believed tfiat tiu: wise and weU-iniumed foJkiwer had no need for itnuges to evoke 
Ehc gtkR. This IS t|uiic True ai Hiitdu phiksstiphy K very absiract Tike ior exiimpli: 
Ellis creation liymn from die \ edas 

niun cveiE nothinpne^ was noi. nor eKistcncc. 

There wsw no air ihcn. nor ihe heavens beyond it. 

WiKi covered ii!* Wheri-^ k? In whuse keeping? 

Jl was for the icmples and wvir&hip at hnmc that images were then creuicd to 
rranstaie absiniet phik^phical ideas mio rnngibtc forms. There fuw, when kniking 
ni the^ fuims. the philuMiphicnl ideas lime to he re-evtiked, 

Ahhuya The hand geslure of ^nxilcdion. 

rV^ni LijhI of Fire. Depicied in hiiinan form suTTouEidcd b> flames, ot jusi it.s a 
njiiTic w'orslii|rpcd as part of alt tnaje^r Kiiulu rinjals. as the purifier of the 
work!, the kecpei of the heoiih^ etC- 
Onc ot the chict deities mentioned in Vedie literature. 

rVtiunia The mflnitc^ A itrm orppIkHi to N'islmu and others. 

.Vpsaniv Celestial uyxEiplis, seen flying ahovc the gods, showering fltTWcrs. carrying 
umbrclitkv. giiflands. etc. 

■Vrdhimiirissnni See Siva. 

\rjiui tine FaiiiUiv'sfive broEheut. See Utihshhtriittf 




Avi^okltc^vurvi Bodhisattivu. Seir Buddlil^t an. 

AvaAarv iif MaIiiui Scc^ Vi^kinu. 

H^bkrLshmi Baby krLshria. Sec Krtsliiia und^r V^inu. 

R^liininiJi Btothcrt^i Kriiihnn mmkiippcij bestir Kn^him.. 

Uhaf;avaf Oita S<in^ of tbtf I>ivinc One. Piirt Of SfiihabhariHii epic. Pkiik>si:jphic5i3 

iliMiiASkHi hetwci!n Arjun nruj Kri^ihiiD oontainis (he e?s&enice of HirttSu 
pluk^rphy, 

Bktittiidcvj See Vi^iimJ. 

Bliumi FcrMJiiLfteatHH! af tlie Rartlt 
E^iutfevl Wife of Vtiiluiy. 

Ho<lhi mx See Bjijdhi!4i art. 

Rodhiiuaitvu Polctitiaf 6uiJdh;k rcfHHiTioe^ :Vfna«rj m prezidi for Ihe tienefit tjf 
humanity^ 

Bhagtirfjt Pura/ra Fiitanic literature ^Jevuted lo Vpshnn wiih deiaili of the JtioTy 
cif Ktihlmjv Often Itlu^Tr'nirJ with pmnling^. 
nfiaimvn See Siva. 

RiidiUiul uri 

Khuyiuia Third ^first centunoi. Bf;, The BiiddktLi in thiK perkid ts given no 

fiumiin fnrm His pfe?ienCL- is reproemed bv the foklowing 
syinbiils 

ITw |»p«r ffte FiEfto TcUgj'wi. A (atge tree Tviili spreading branches atiiJ 

heari-:ihn|HnJ leave* U was imiler ihi^i fTEC Lhiii the Buddha 
attuincil cnMghtenmeni oj Niivatia: also called Bodhk tree. 

ITm- ^rnpli ihrrnie Symbol of Ihihiiut. 

Fuiicpnnls The presence of ihc holy one in Buddhi^i or l iindu icoaogjrapby is 
^^yIn^x>jt^etl by footprints wilh aiispieionSk maTkitigs. 

Siupa After Butkiliii died his Exxly was crcEryited and the rrinajitt divided ioi*i 
paropm, A STiip^, nr funerary mound, was built over the remains, in 
different parts of titc country^ It w:a5 £m ^^^ject of vunerahan and a 
pilgrimage place for Buddhists. 

Ihuirnia chokni The Wheel of Dhuima. Tlie word 0haiima hu^ manv meanings’ 
dmy. the wny, the path, netioo and ideal Hic wheel ss used to 
soggcM conexpta of iinic+ pfogjci» dtid chaii^ 

Sewnt of ijbff irniinuirium of fkitidfin The 0 tiddIta appeared in scleral form^ in liis 

prcvkius lives^ gnadiuBy neqnirnig the 
sttvngth and mrjr^i stature to attain 
Buddhahood cr entightcmrvenit Tliese stories 
are namied in the Jutaka toJe^L 

(liadantn Jatoka A white dephatn wnh sijt lusks — and two wives. To his 
jenknis wife he willingly sacrificed his tusks and died 




of iftr BotUii Jn?^, piikr frpttt militig, Bh4irhur, 
yt^truiury HC. huikni Muieutn, Oikiildi 
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^rjahaltufiM JjtiflJ^y In T^ic i<inn o^ a asoitfeey ibe Btidilha uillifi|Jy &ii:iifkcd hh 
life to -Bav^ his cirmpinikici. 

^T^^(y^ Jutok^ A gottltrn wiw> ^roujih his lmivrf>' to cmven ih^ 

hunter in lbs? path of non vtokncc. or 

Ihc lifi' ijf ttinidhfci To commenH^niic BudUhirs hfe *m earth. .1 few iiii|HinaDt cvejiis 
w^htcli appear often in QiitkJhkt nairndvc sculpinies have been 
(dcniiffed 

dmiiii The Buddfm'^ father wai SEkkEhodttii;i, ihc Ruja uf JC^[nJav;»st£j. 
n state in modem Nepcai- Ills moiber Mnha Maya had n dream 
of A w tiite ek'phaitt. w hieh was interpreted to meim ihe biPti of a 
"gift %r> hnniiinkirKi' — ciih4ir ii ^at king or 5aint MtMher Maya 
is olien porrrayed Jving I'm a :^um'HJiiikd by aiicjidjinis^ with 
a liny eiephfinl hovertn^ above. 

hirth uf BiHidha In sculptktrci. mudier Mtiyti h ukown vlufiifing mraf a iftc, 

Iroin her skk the baby liiuUha itppatrs- According to the 
story, Maya deared to go to her fntber's honse for the deliveiy. 

On the way there, they came to a gfo^e of Sal ftces, niimed 
Lumbini. Stopping lor a rest^ she went into luhcmr, and 
Buddha was buni- 

iind kaitid Gautama (Buddha) rnatned Yasodhara. and had a son- 
Bahul^ After :ultiirntiert| ii( «VrA'uwi, they ton jojiied his 
religiou.^ order. 
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BiKlilk9 liees fliir ttf life faibirr >tfove bard pr^viMii Im 

from Icavine the pEitiDC In fear ihiii be may 
bcconifi an a^ceiic. Gnuiama managed to Icnv'e 
Ihe palace in his chonot ariji In rlic streets of the 
dty encountered ilinc^, puvcny and death He 
then revived to find the meaning i?f life and the 
puili 10 end the cycle t>f humjn misery. 

FKuddhu Waving his palace In sculpture this scene k depicted n boras, 

OaLiiamu's faithful steed ICinEaka, fcavidg the palacc- 
t>ivine beings cany un umbrella over the bnrse (in 
Kinayaim ^cuJpiure the hor^ is .dttvyvn Pdcrlcss^ but 
the utnbreUa syinboltfes Buddha's presence). 

Others cariy the feet of the so iMe au one in 

the palaec can hear and Slop The Buddha in his 
resolve to rcnmuiCfi ihe world and all hk canhh^ 
possessjons. 

\[r\aiLB Gautstnsk vyandered fttr rnany Ja^'s iind months, vjsiTing teachers anti 
scholars and lieuirhing for the unswer lo ihe riddle of life. Hu 
undersiocKl ihai mere learning or asceilsm will not provide an answer. 
Ai Bodhgtkya in Bihar he meditated He is TcmpEcd by Mara, and ram 
and thunder try to disturb hts coDOenmuif>ti Bcainiful women, the 
diiughteis of Mara, remind him of his palace, wife njuj son, bui he 
persevered. 

SeaEcil in the yogi posture for meditation^ the lotus pcjse. or 
puibnaiutuf. ihc Buddha Itn^fly attained enJightertmenE. In sculpture be 
k shown seated in pudrimtum with his haitd^ placed on his tup* oite 
palm above the Ofher in die dfiaya mtiJm. 

Miihji|xiriiuiaiui The ^at and fmal hberaijon of Buddbti ftom the cycle of 
incamation. 

lUinmlsparsa Mudrn Buddha in meditati<in, leinpied by Mura:^ reaches out with 
ime hand and inuches ilic ground, culling Molhcr Earth to 
witness Ebe magical monicnt of hk conquest of tcmpEUtiui] 
and desire. Buddha is shown seated with one hand 
Eoucliing lire canh. Beh>w him, Mara and Mother Earth 
are usually personified. 

Bodhisaitva Potciiliul Buddha is shown ofren us □ prince wearing u diadem. 

.^^ulakiicsvora Bodhisaiivai A being who Js capable fjwvani^of ciilighEctiing 

insight (avnfokitsii fn the legend wc are told that he 
renaurtced the attainmeni of BuddhcthfHxl out of 
arnipas^uon ^irul will coiniiiuc lo preach nil Ihe Ia'A 
being ha^i been brought to enlightenment. He is 
often ihtmn ui sculpture, supponed by u lotus 
stand, wearing jewels and rl^ aitire. His face* 
iiowcvcr, is losi in ^uit^l meditation 

Avulukjttfrtani htdiiu Panri (or flotlhisartTn Padmapani I frfe stands holding a 

lotus. 




Semtni Dfi% Coveminai^i Staw Atusrwri. Mailnii 
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bod^Udtcvu VnjnipuBi Tn Gfle hand he holds a vajra or tbumJ^rbult — oftso Jiki? 
a fihJ wiih iwo i^her^ on each end. 

Maitrejii Uueklhu The BuJilha u-ho yet lo come. 

Cliand The pcrumiikatiun of Ihe Moon. 

C'bamimdD De^L 

<-'hiix7ilflg Ilf the (JoHm Often depicteJ in palming aiid sculpture, thbi referj to am 
episode at ihc begiiming uf lime when the oaz&n was 
chtmned (hke ntiJk): umbrK^ii and all goodness appealed, 
and The gods and demuiis fought to attain such po^'ers. 

See Kuirmt Avutur under Vhhiui. 

thikshiimoiutlh See Siva. 

nhantiunhiikrtt Wheel ol Dhjtrma. Buddhist art, 

Dtvi A gencm! imn for I he fetnuie pn nnpic, female goddess the power t. Tt 
in the union of male and fcmule, of two opposites, that the whoi^lc 
Concept of HEodti philosophv lA lo be ujidenitch>d^ 

Devj stands on a lolus |?etkstal. eairying u lotus in one hand, in her beuign 
nod terrifT-lng fomi she may Imvc n number of arms relaying her variGus 
atirfbutes. 

tJurgji The inaccessible one. Devi is seated on a lion, having kilted the dcmiMi 
durgama. 
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{htfudii. ihtr crit:stiiil hitd mount of VisAjjih 


Chiunuiidii The ^iKkkis here nha wenn ii kmk- Site cfce*tm>cf of 

evii hikJ weyr^ y jiariaiuJ of skuU$. She has a pcsiiiire nf an itutic And 
hy^ sToneeJ hcRcIf Lti Hlt mediEyijon and peniiiicc:. Snakes, saiipion.'^ 
HFiJ I he like ^idum hef cmociafed Ixidv. The goddess, we are lotd^ 
w^s created hy in eruMiunier the 4cni»ia% Chimtla and 

from whom she derives her tinmc. 

Rail Bhailrakyli and %t]iJiykali are the f(jmtr thoi the Devi antics to dcsm>y 
evil. Her fami wiih inyny arms, wenpiifw iif war and hef tcmrying eKfrressiod 
stares Qwyy her ppponents and cvil-drnng cncraies, which uls^ d^irov> ihc 
fear of her devotees. 

.vialikstiasiminsaitllnl Devi created with *U the powei^ of iIm: god-^ in slay ihe 
demon Bull hfahtsha- She is :^ifOW’n often with sevenaj aims, 
beheuding Mahisha^ who rransformH himself hoiti a Bull 
into the fiinti of a imui hut b fintilly killed. 

ISina. Fafvatl The wife uf Siva carries a toaus in one hand, often scuted or 
vtandina nest lo Siva. 

EkAdanta See Gant&b 

Pcnsoraiicaiiim nf g^HldCM of ihc «aed river Ganga The vainr Hhagimlhy 
prayed for her presence on earth to wash awny ihe sins asid ashes of tlie 
dead. Ganga with nil her force descended, aitd Siva uiok the weight of her 
mighty river oti hb head. The waicrs arc said lo have beootne lost in hb 
curb, i^ibdued hy his prMneu. The tiver Huwv frc™ the northern 
Himniyyas. through the centniJ ptaioi ol India, to the wheit^ il micis 
the Bay of Bengal. 

C^anc-^ for Ganap.iti, Vighnesvara or VtiiayakaJ The remover of ohsiacles ond the 
son nf Siva and Paivari. 

Siva fhiraiia Fanaii nraied Gwiesh hxHn din off her body fie served as her 
gmjTd. On one occasiun, Siva altumpted lo enicr PaivariV hhithing 
area and was stopped hy Ganesh. UnlcnowingJv. Siva eui iiit the 
heuii of his son. Parvati. in her fury, demanded tl>e return of lio- 
wn\ life, aiul Siva pephkoed GtmetOtS heitd vriih that ol an elephant's 
head thaf he ^rhiauicd fhim a herd ncurhv 

Ganersh has iwto Wives. Buddhi ami Siddhi. persuniheatiun ol 
wisUtmi and attnimtiicnt of desire respectively. 

Gartiipnij The Lord of the or chief oi ihc army iif rhe gotk. fie b alsrj saM 

to have aided Vypsa in the eompossinn of ihc Mahafttiaram 

EkadonUi Ganesh's eEephaot head h reprcstrnicd in icunogrtiphy with tme hroken 
tusk. 

There tv u t^ory thm ihe Moon (Charrd) tooked down ae Ehc 
clephatn--hcailcd 1i?aby arinl vtarted to laugh. Gartesh sa'mpped his tusk 
and htrried it at the .Mixm who begaEi to ltt» hb brightness, tianesh 
stopped Ihc proccM. but ihc curse had been given. :uul forevcrm>rc 
I Ik mixtn whS wm and worn:. 
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Ektt K i>fw. Lfac tiiUy Mipreme being. Danta — tusk or tooth — is a 
symbol of sueiigth amj poisw, Hciitt EkaUanta b itie atl-pciAetftil 
unc. A* one of fodls's most popitlnr dctiics. he is ui fhe 

conuncncenient of every iicijtiiy and veatun;. 

Giinesh w sbitrm standing, sitting and doncirtg. [>uc to tiis belfy. he 
is rarely in yogie postims but 4m a seat or rbrnne. Game's mink tunrs 
tmn«b the left (very mreiy to the riglii |. Apart fnim jeweUcry. 
ttanesh. like lu> father Siva, vi'eaTS it snake tied as a belt uiound hts 
waist (!i aerost his cIksIt like the holy tbreatl of caste Hindus CHinesh 
has as hb companion vchkde. or vaiuma, « mt that jiids him in finding 
B sniy past ail obstacles. 

Gufudii Mytb^l bird. This cofflponion vahmut (vehicici of Vithiiu b shown 
carrying hum or with human anns folded in prayur. 

frtivardftaiu Mouniatit that Krishna lifted. See Krishna untier Vishnu 

Giipirs Cowherd Miflicn and wivies who spoit with Krishna. 

Haninriaii Monkey diicr. the faithful companinn and devotee of Rama >11 the 
Hontayom. 

Hori Ham See Sha. 

Hiiuiyiitu Plericid See Butldhist an. 

ladra Lord of the firniJimeni and sky, thunder and lightning, he fiolds a vaini 

(thundertwit) in one hand. He rides on a huge white elephanr fesetnhiing n 






white cknid This Vedic deisy jiiiperscKied by nnd ^aih^is in Intel 

peritKis. 

intake A O)llc£tioii of 5W tjiles nrl£iiin£ to ihe preuou!^ indumiittens of 
Buddhn. 

Sc.'i: Budtlhjsi art. 

Jhid fMahovir Jnin or CroniL’tf^w am; born of princel)' I'ainily. like the Budiihn. lie 
lcnvc» his humtf ariLt laket* lo a life ol severe ^rnceiictsin. His icnchings tcViifvc 
aruunil the ntnhw of liie m n ifintinuous siu^c ^zLiiui Uestres, I Ic ^prestsis 
ihc messa|!i‘ erf peace and aJmtvm fnorFviolence) as ihn path of deliverance 
from ihc cj'cle of life 

Kiilki Avatnr of Vishnu. See Vrshnu 
Kali See Dcsi 

KaHya 5eT]k:ni iJiai Knshtui subjugated. Sec Krislum unrler Vishnu. 
Kaliimahundtfni See Siva. 

KiirtiJki-va Sce Skamta. 

krhJum Avnriir of Vishnu. See Viishnu. 

Kuitna Avntam See Vishnu. 

hokshtnl fhe grxlde^ of w eal til cmer^ng from rh< %K!e 4 in and hulhed by mo 

cfephnnK (Gajahikshtrti)^ She represeuLv all lp;lodIlcs^, Slic appejrrv in all 
Vishnu's incnmalkins as Siia. wife of Rumu. us RukmittE. Satyahhuma 
aJHl Radhn he?qdt Kr^hrui, c!e. She carrier Ionises, o |XH of umbtosui and 
other einhkmv itv vodl. 

Fhnilic symbol of Si%'a, See Siva. 

Muhahhjinite Sec page IMNI. 

^tol1ishaMl^lma^1^i^i See l>evi, 

^Taimya Buddliu w|ui yc| lo emro, 

MatsiTt .vvamr Sec Visimu 

^uga, a race of sacred ^q^nis who lulc the luitterworid, they tepreseiit 

the WTiienv. ihe entlli and bJI the tfcasures dcihcd from the cunh. 

Rilkes are emciaJ ki furmcT^ In loo^ning.the soil snd 
itestroying r4L*i who enr the grain, ^tisike wtjrstiip h ciifinTion in 
almost ujl pam of India. They arc portrayed alone- often w'iih 
hocxls and jewellery or eatw uicd ocpuplei^ (n^iga and and 

along with otlwr deities (ike Siva* Ganesh^ ctc_ 

Oftep ^en with huriuin Itcatlv and amts and 
snake-like b^xJieSp [hey arc said to inunomii. having tcfilcd the 
nmbrfi>sia from the 'Churning of ilic OceaEi* story [sec nbove). 
They bring prosperity^ mama^ and offspnngs ro their devoiees. 
^!tI|rf| Bull Companion (i-ri/ujitfi, m vehiek) irf Siva. 

Nurasimhii Avatar irf Vwltnu. See Vtshnu 
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Nanivarm Epithut «f VEshnu. 

Niimnija See SWa. 

See Siva. 

Panisumiia Avatar yt Vishttu. See Vjshru. 

PtiMipuU h\x6 jkiJ ereiiliiiT^. See Sivn- 

Plpal tree See BuiMhisi an. 

Kadbi Krifjhna-A ymmg liwci See Knvhna unOci Vwhmi, 

Kaiiw Avfttar of Vwhriii. See Vishnu 

Kin^ nf Umkn. who kLcitl;^JpC 4 l Siia om3 ncfeaied Rumn in the 
Httfiwmtui. DepkiiciJ wilb len bcad^. he ts descrilKd in Itreraiure as a 
brave and weJl-rcad nun. Unfonunaiely, his (lu'iil was \hf: cauic 

of hh downfall 

Rukinitti Wife of Kitshiia- See Krishna under Vishfin. 

Santswmf Gtxtdcss of leamin^ and of all kntwicilge mid wiakini. Her s^TnlH>ls niv 
a book tpnin? tcafK holy beads, a vina fstringed maslca) Inslrwrueni) and 
ihe loins She b ass^pn^ lo Brahma o?^ his eompanioii 

-SmyabhamH Wife of Kiishnn- Sere Krishna umfei Vishnu. 

Seshu The serpent (hat fkfaSs on the sea of cicniii^. See Anantasesha under 
Vrshiiu. 

Skanda (Kartlikeya or SubralLtnanyuli Sivji*^ son and the (t!nd of arm>v 

Skandra rides on a pcncnck. He was hewn of 
Siva's sted. oukd away by Apni (lord of 
frre) and brought ii(> hv Gnii^ rthe river). 
(This IS one veision-} 

He b dcscnbftJ m a ytnithfuL lundsotfie 
hgy. whi> ii as radismt as the Sun, 

SKa An miportani deity, one ot ihc tunny of Vishnu, Brahma ^nd Siv^. oonvcsing 
the s)inhols of pro^rvarion* creatitin ami rcatHtTfptkni- and 
re-creation Oiciiieved i^imeErmes iltrou^ desiruakwi). 

There arc m.inifpstntiom of Stva, 

(S) Without fonn^ iho Supreme Being with no tiegiiimjJi^ and no end. 

(li^ The luminous pillar or Unga [phallic symbol), ihc emerging form thai is 
limitless in iis povner. 

The piUar appears in a 51017^ fft'tti die Puiana, when VL^ihnii and 
Brahnui mni<^ on who b ibe gitutest. Siva lums into a never-cnduig 
luminous pillar, Bnibmii and Vj^thnu strive find ihe end of ihe pillar 
hirt fail ID do SCI. hence sLalirtg Siva's gre;Uness. 

The lingn rests on » yam Mone, ss-mbolLong ihe female pnneipJe. Thc 
Linga ts often round^ or faceted. In rare pieces a face or many faces 
appear on the ^ide of rhe Linga^ 

(iill TTie ihinl form rhai Siva u?swiks for Ihc hcitefii id his devotees b of a 
hitman. 



Sivj ii diiscribcd firstly s» an ascetic ■AenH^tg the ^kin of n Hger iir 4 
jjirnpl^ loin cloth- Siiukcs wind rokiLict hi% \A'tisi and neck, like 
he is U^xd of rhe mndcm^rld »§ well. In Kts h.iir Suit wears ihe otsccni 
mmn as a jew d (ii symhfdizc ihii aipecr ‘itinqucjinr nf tiinc md all 
dial ehauees'- He ucars a dmmVi iliiwer in hK infilled sagedike hair. Aa 
m all dcpiijtions ol deities^ Siva has majiv forms and many anm, LimiVs 
and hradv lo shiiw his vaTicm.s annhuies. 

^nta^^o Siva daiKing ihc dance oF creation. He stands tihen with one lea lifinil 
up, the other irnmphng tm Apasniarj. the syinhuj] of if^irancc. F k- Is 
showTi iihcn with four arms: one canity a name tdesimcciony^ the other 
u diriniti (a htlle drum that b^ts tmi the rhythm of erratiofi), i>nc hnmt 
in /rididH-r tprutectiunl and ihc utlicr pointini^ to his foot 

idcnotiiii; sakahon from ignorance). His hair sprvads tuit in waves, nnd 
therr is a htilo ol Tui: amuTid liisi iwiihng fomi^ 

Uird of ull creatures, Siva iKuahy has his trident iti iiim: tiand and 11 deer 
in the other. 

(.pOnEadliani Sava k sanl to bear the wei^M ol the prm river Gimga ba it fnlk 
dow n un to ihe earth Ganga k tkpicred as a female gixJdess riFten 
perched in SIva > hair, much to i he onnoyuflce uF Siva^s wife 

Punati. 

IripaniOLHka In ttFereiKc 10 a Icgeml when Siva, wnh his bow^ orwl arrow, 
dcatniycd die three dries of the demom. 

KalyanasiindiLra Sivu as a handsome pniicc at tfie lime lif his marriage to FaTvnii. 

Rhairdva ‘Hk terriWe" form of Siva, with firt AWe&ome c:¥pfc¥sitiu, ai an asectitr 
with littk e 1 orhin|! aceompanied by n 

Vidiapaiiaraiui Siva wirh 4 Wue ihftxsK. He saved the world by swaltowing the 
pCHsun of the txeaiL "Jliis stained hin ihroai hence iWitkattm {mi 
means blue, kam^i meaie^ ihroati. 

fiatuhlnaniurti The ascetic and icacher Siva -»cated in yogie pf^iticm* 
sunoniirdcd fu' Animab ^nd devotees, 

SkSeen ofiun aiv huvhand and wife, v^iitctl with their two ehildrcn. 

Gunesh and Kiutiikcyn, and ihcir animal compaiiiofH^ I Nrmdr, ihe 
hull tif Siva. Parvati's licer. Gaticshs rai and KitJTtikeya'> Pcttcocki. 
ifurt Itjirj Piirlly Vkhnii and paiffly Sivii, 

.krdluumH'.vajm A curmpositc figure. liuH-man and haJf^woman. Siva and Parvari 
linhcti to AymlxilizE the reennttliaimn of opposiies it> create a 
w holistic entity The male half wcais n dift'eienl hctitfdnrss. 
clothing and jewellery. Ihe femiikr side curves yracrFuUv. rcrlaxed 
and in repose. 

Siimu.<kandii Ska, Parian and stm Skflnda See SLamta, 

Slupa QuiiitUsi Funerary nwHind. 

Suhtwhmpiiyii Sec Skiulda. 
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Suryii TUc Icsftt nf tlic rides liwtes t^ie sky im ii dinrioi dmwn by Kveti horses 
(ihc seven cotour^of ihe rainbtvwj. i-fe tarries two lolM^ in his hstnd. 
iistiiilly^ He wears high bcM^ts^ and the urraowfj incr hi? ehesi has given rise 
tu u iK^licf that hb kfnu^ b of fmeip iirikdn He n Ewcianpamed by his 
charioteer, I he lame Aranu. The W'l Sfticii anufwimoiii tir hiuidm^em 
induce Rnjni, Ushu and CldUiVU — mdlunce. dawn and sihade resp«j[ively- 
Usha iind PTEtri u^o drire a^vuy ihe darkness wiih rheir ba\s^ and amn^-s 

Tara B uddhisi ittKliJeas iif cunipas 3 kk>ii. 

HnhaiikanM Thca' ate tea tcgnuis of the ttni^erse, each hiis 24 HfThankiifftS tn 

c^ieh of the ihtccr agsrs — f^ist. present and future, lliey take the part 
at [e^'lrerSn ^hik by theif example lead the way to solvation. Mahavir 
Join wus niie such sainity person 
Tripur^inku Sec Sivo, 
riiidLrama Sec Vishnu. 

Vna Sec Devi. 

V^m Thunderbolt. 

^ HjrApaiij Bodhtsaitva with ihc ihunderbolt. See Buddhist ait. 

^anul^a Avoiar of Vkhnu, See Vtshiiu,. 

Varaha Avatar nf Vishnu Sec Vishnu. 

Vcnu^upal Kri^iinii, ilic Riitc p(uycr 
M illay uLa See Gancdi. 

^ ishapoharand SccSlvo. 

\'khnu Ftcim unrient lore, where V%hfio was. one nriiatigy.t the Vedte deities, he 
emerges to form part of the iHnity of Brahinn Siva and Vkhnu. 

Vishnu is shown in ihrec ptr^iilons. standing, sitting und redIning, When 
he is siundmg with one hand raiwd in iihhuyii hiiiHl gesture, he is offering 
prnicction rn hb dcvotco- 

Ifi one hand Vkhnu earricA the ^ihank. or cofldi. used la hluW' the taidc 
MgQOL llu? sound oF salvnlion. In his oshei h^rnd is the riuiATa, or disc, a 
eirmlor wheel with spokes that » lliing at the enemy + cutting aif their 
hcatk :tn4l turns, the symbttl iif piotcclinn. He sdwj carried Ihc knust^f 
creation and a wooden dub^ the symbr»l of destructiOfL. Vishmi's consorts 
are Lakshmi, who siu 10 the right* and Bhumidcri. on ilic left, They are 
thi! attributes wcalih and the pmspcriii of ihc catth, aiul they cam a 
lulu* and a lEy. 

Viumtikseshfl TTte reelinmjt Vishnu fto on ihc scrpcni Sk^sha that fkwifs im the sea 
of ci(rmrt>% Lidt^mt h ?eaicil be^iidc Vkiinu and Bhumide^i n olicrt 
shown prc»4iig hk (ech 

The serpent AdLseshn has a lH>od of one or inore heads. with a 
body ihar coiB ui provkkr n bed or sen! for Vishny. Brahma is^id 
10 have emerged cvn a kpiu> Ititm ihc belly of Vi^hmi 

The n^rn/in of Vishnu h GamdiL, ylcntlTicd with (he Druhitildy 
kite, a large l>eaytlful dicstnut-coloured bird nrund in fmlti)- 



m 


ffa/n t^tt Ouiiihwjd of H^iagavat Piernrutt Basofdi 

Sf>‘/r £tt Sfankoi^ I Silt cifm{r\% Museum and 

^ __ A/i f 'fvinxiimrrh 



tnnini>itH>m «,r iivatE« (*f \isiu,u Ir even wck ot^icwx Vbh/iu » said (o 

cumc tu earth to her fium iJc^irtiditTn. 
Vishim is seen somei:im4^ sinTtuimJed bv tus 
lirri nvatitrs. 

NTal»}ra A»iiUr VWinu appears in ihe fcimi of a liage fisb, or haff fHji and 
half'inait 

Tlw leg^ iflfc i,f n ^ge wfiocaiiMhl a small fish and pm ii 
in a bowl. The fi^h grew too tag for ihe bowi. and (he lake, and 
Iwd (u he taken to ih« sea. This fish saved the univetsc ihai was 
overwhelmed hj- a- tlelygic, 

"nic fish avaur is also said in have savtti ibc Vedas and holy 
books from ifw flixxls. 


Kurma Avniar Vishnu appean as a utrtiihe ihai served as a gigamn: pedcsipl In 
ihc epEAKic referred in as tlic 'Churning of the Ofeaii' The: 
gods and di'mons churned ihc ocean arihc beginning of lime m 
one eluiriti ryilk to makie butter, liy churning rhe ocean, Uic 
good and evil came to ihe nip of fiw iK^an. oi^t ambrosiu - [he 
fomiulu fnr eternal and youthful life - vsas teivught fnrrh rnim 
ilH? waJetv. In mder w dmm the mighty uecau. the gods needed 
a cliuining stitk, for ihiv ihey used a miHJiiiain, and Vishnu as a 
tortoise provided the support to hold ihe stkk in place. 

Vnrnha Avaiar F««ii the ^ugc. at the ongin of the eanh. Vishnu in the form 

Of a giajjt bo«f Idled up the ettnh (goddess) oui of the waicis of 
tTtruritinr 
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Vishnu^!^ fonn ifi uftirii ^^Ksmi as tmlf-naan with a face of a 
bcar4 thai hus pKkcd up iht: canh Bhu, persoiufkd ^ a little 
(Buhuvamha^. 

Nara^iinhjt Avatur V^j^hnu appears vr'^xh a liprt's b^ad and huirtinn bod}', usually 
uith the evil man, Hnimyakasipu, who is being nm apun 
imd devoured* cm h^ lap^ The ^tor) il iliat Hirauyakwpoj 
obtEiiued mimy boons from the go^ anrf declare Itimsclf 
iniaUibk. No one^ DciEher man nor S^ea^t. could kill him. no 
weapon ooiiki injure him^ neither in rhf day nor ai hi^Ih 
oui^dc or iil die Imuse. Penurbed by bis power* ihc ijod* 
rct4Heated Vi&hnu to destroy litranyakasJpu. Vishnu assumed 
ihe fonm of half-man and halMion. and at dusW^ at ihc 
thTvshold of the house (neiTber inside rnir uuisiderh he tore 
Ihc demon to pieco. 

^'amaail AvmiurB il'rivilinutuii; In sLulpiuir and paiuiings Vamana^ or Vishmi* 

b iisitaiJy depfCted m u dwarf or smivil man w ho 
b reedviug a gift from Bali the king. In order 
to icach ^li a lesson. Vamano asks for a giJi of 
three puces, hfow much land am the dwurf lake 
tn three psices iMnfcs Bah and agnres lo make 
this gift. V^bhntt steps out of the v^unana form 
and places one fool to conquer the earth; 
another that stretches from canth to heaven, 







anJ lot 11 Third Bali, 

Viilii!u\ gfcumu^s. affcrs his liciid, 
acluiciwtedging his dcfcaL. In sculpiunrs Vlstitiu 
IS 3^iwit !mi:t^ing tmt his leg fo tak^ fhc three 
^wpii {fii nieanirtg Thfct- pJuv vikm^m meaninii 
victoty). The repeuidni Bali was theu diuJi: 
lord erf ihc undcrwoiict 

EWasuramii Very fnicly to he seen. Vislinu In htlTnlirl fnrmi Ihrfds 4 

{hJiltk axe), in ijiic huJid. Born as a Btjliniin, tie; itiok t£i ihc %vays 
erf a ^j/iotrr>Yj (wamnrh nnd slayed hk moUier For lier bsifiil v^ays- 

Ruimi 'rhis avam r oi Viihnu is iht h-etii 4rf I In; epic Rmmyurai .tnU . wilh his 

wife Sila and bmthcr Lakshmana. is depkted in sculpiurcs and painiinjjiis. 
Rurnii imially h(>Uls a tKiw\ fiita brands to his nght^ and 1 a 

little shorter iKan l^ama. often carries a how. Haiiuiiiaii the numkey lord 
is €rf[en sbemn whh this dUtKip. 

Kiishnu 

Veniigapal An a^niar <rf Vishnu as Lhc buy oowhetd, VpnugcjptU - Krishna 
the pla>'o' of the veuw f flute) — plaji-s music^ luring his folluwers, 
ihc coivheids and cow's. 

In order lo Itee die wofid frijm oppression. Krishna i4as bom 
TO kill die wicked King KainSnL This king had imprisoned Duvaki 
pnophesiftl 10 be Ihc holy niirthcr. Her ebilil W'as smui^ed <}ut at 
hinh ami given to Vasodhu to hK>k after Thhi scene is depicted 
a stormy nij^t* widi a ehild being e^mied away in a haskei. King 
Kamsa IS diishuig a chitd lo the grtmnd. artentpriog to kill all infanis 
he ihoughi inighl ikstmy him 

Ridkrishna KnshiiQ dancing w-hh a hutier l.'Kili, crawlini and playing. 

KalliabrKhtia anil t^nvenlharui KriirfmA's childlktcd as a oowheni is described 

in many scenes: whh his rtiother Ynwxlhii 
killing the dcmi>n horse, conquering the 
serpent Kaliya^ hreaknig away from the cart 
and nuinur. fiteaJing huttcr^ thmctng with a 
htiitct htth. playing with the gvpLi and girls of 
iht vilja^^ lifting up Mininf Go^'cnlliaiLa to 
pitHcct cows and humans from (he storm sent 
hy Lord Indr^. 

Krishna is usually depkted with ihc 
uTirtbuies of Vishnul dw: conch nm] the disc- 
He wear^ a pcaoockdeadier cTiown+ a flaming 
j'cllow dhotis gaflands and fliiweis. Hii skin is 
^id (o be dark like the b3uc-bUck min climih. 
symbolic of h» goodness. 

1 -tis lover as a cowherd w^as Rudhii 
Kri.shna's diicT wives aie Rukmini amJ 
Saryabhanui. Fidiu bb childhiiod m Mnlhiiia 



i'4irrymg the disc u/td ivttefr Clmndeila period, ilth ^nlury, 
Ardiacofogtcjil MujciWif A[A^rfjmft/J 
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siiul Bnnduvun (VF), Krishqu wtiiti io Iw in 
Dwiiralu] (Gujanirl- 

Krishna reappears kn ihe Mahahharam 
sinrv* He plays ilie charioiccr And plukwopher 
guiiic Aipsn during the greai b^ltk k> 
explain Chr Bhugavtiigiia (son|£ of the Divine 
one) which ooniAins the essence of Hmdn 
philosophy. 

Buddha Alsu considered to be an avmM erf Vlshnti (uipcifporeicd in ibe 
medieval perkbil). 

KjiaiS The avaiJif tit Vishmi Oiai h. yel to «imc. at the end of thia kanyttio Uirac 
eyelet when the world dlandves into decadence. Mniui and justice 
ti^pcar. then Kalki (hotse and ritJer) wOl come and iiw ihc wtirld of 
CTtl. 

Vakslui or Yakshl Celestial, stipcmatuntl bdn^. asspcjaied with weatlh and 
prosperity, Usually fcitvnlc fcffins huklittjf (Itiwcn or tree 
hrranches that Mossew at their teudi. 

Vamiuia The River B pcrscKiified as the goodneis riding on n loiwise uHiying a 
pot of her holy watc«. 

Yabudha Ktshnu's mother. See Kridma under Vtsluiu, 













mwm Sttipa StK I, rtniury BC, 
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Chruiwtog^'f llistoricut Sites and Related Museums 


AppnHimuic 

CbrDtK)logy 

HistDiiiTAl 

Period 

Hislorie^ Sitci 

Related 


£lufie A^c 

Bhupol Shymiila 

Hills, Bhinrbctka, 

35 Wms frwn 

Bhopal ^Mjidhyu 
PnHlcihk 

National Museum 
of Man, BhopaU 
National Museum. 
New Ddlii.. 

I'iOOSC 

tVeolithic 

A^e 

Hompp^n 

GviN 

buiiiiin 

Excavations in 
progress. 

Kalibattgiiim 

(Raja^hem); 

Lutha] (Gojaratli 
others. 

Naikinal Museum. 
New Delhi: 
iothaE Site 

Muscumi Indian 
MuseiEirip Calcutta; 
Priiijcc of Wales 
Museum. Bombay* 

w«) BC 

Imo 

ExcavatiOfis ai 
vancTO places. 

National Museum. 
New Dcihit 
others^ 


Birth ijf 

Buddha 

Birth of 
Mtihavira 

Lumbinir Ncfnal: 

Bodhgiiya (Biliar); 
Samaih (Uttar 
Pnid(?sh)* 

Bodligaya Museiim. 
Samnth Museum 

327 BC 

[i:>v3s«t:vn of 
Alexander 
from 

Macedenra 



e- 315 et: 

Vwil of 
Mci^^tKenes 
froin Greece 



Jth-’rnJ 
ccniurin BC 

Mauryan Rule 

Fataliputni, Paiiui 
t| Bihar);' 

Simaih (Uttar 
PracieshK 

Sattchi (Madhya 
Ptadtish), 

Patn.i Museum* 
Patuat 

Site Museunu 

SuiTjath 

2nd-til 
cicnrnifes BC 

Sutig# 

Bharhui (Ottar 
Ptadesti); 

Uodhi^va 

iHtfiar); 

Indian Museuin* 
Calcutta; 

Lucknow Museum 
fUttar Pradesh): 
Mathuni MitseoJUi 
{Uttar Prudesli L 





2iid BO 

AD 2nd 
cciimiics 

Siit^ivekhana 

S;tnclii f MMlbva 
Pradesh 1; 

Rocktfwt 

Amaniviiti siupo^ 
(Andhra Pradesh). 

Sqpchi Museum: 
Govcrnmcni 
Musenm^ Madias 
(Tnirdl Nadu): 

Site Museum, 
Aioatavaii; 
NhHcmaf Museum i 
Mew Delhi. 


lDdo-Griicci>- 

Rnmmi 

Tjxila. nuw m 

Pidusiim. etc. 

JiuiLiiu Museum^ 

Chkuiiu; 

ChuruligBih 

Museum H 

Gundigarii 

tPunjah}, 

r. l« 

Mhr^iun of 

Si HnJinni 

TO South 

[ndia 

NonhwrsiErti 
repon, Malhum 
(Uttar PradediK 

Mathura Slate 
MuM:uml 

Site Muj^uitti, 
Somaih (Urisr 
Pradesh): 

Maiiojud Museum. 
New Delhi. 

ls>-2nd 

cciTliirics 

KmHan 


Indian Museum, 
Calcutta: 

Piinec of Wales 
Museum. Qombfiy. 

2iid-5Td 

centuries 

Iksjivaku 

Shnk^ 

VakALika 

Caves of Ajanin 
(Maliarashtra). 


ccniuHes 

Visit of 

Faxinn 

Gtiplu 

Dcogarh, N&chtut. 
Soochi (Madhvd 
Pradesh)^ 

Udalgin (Orissa), 

NaiiouuJ Museum- 
New Delhi i 
[ndLm 

CakuiiJi: 

Site Museum. 
Sanchi (Madhya 
Pradesh): 

Patna Museum. 
Paina (BihnrJ 
etc. 

a3o-4^ 

Vtsit ol 

Xuun Zjing 



4th-*^h 

ocnturic* 

PuitlavD 

MahoballpvjTam and 
Kanchipuram fTinnil 
Nftdu), 

Govern rnenl 
Museum p Madras 
(Tamil Madii>; 


Natkinal MuM.'iun. 
New Delhi. 
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6th-Rth 

ccjiliuic^ 

Wcitcm 

Chiiliikyjis 

/Uholc!, Bitcbmi ^i\d 
Fattadiik£iE 

1 Kama taka), 

Gov'eninicm 
Museum. Madras; 
Natioival Museunif 

Prince uf Walts 
Museum. Bombay^ 

sch-t^h 

c^ntunc& 

RjistrniiuL^ 

Ellora 


7<h-llt|i 

oentuTHA 

Eastern 

Ch^Uukya 

Vengi. Vijoywada 
(Andhra Pradtfiih)- 


Klh-nth 

ccinunc^^ 

Basteni 

Qansga 

Temples of 

Lind 

Kunarakip iOiisajil, 

K^tptc Muscurti. 
Bhnbuitc^H^ar; 
National Mu-seum. 
New Delhi. 

Hth-l2th 

ccntune^ 

Pbla 

Nakanda and 
patiajpiLr (Bihsir). 

Siur Mii^ieum. 

Kulandu. 

Jlth-I3ih 

ccinttricv 

Senasi 


Afdiutnah Museum, 
Culeunu; 

NptiDTud Museum. 
Ne^ Delhi. 

'>th-1 lih 
ccitturk^ 

Praiihjirii 

Kaniiyj 

(Uiinr Pniil(?di}4 

Osian^ Korah and 
Bikaner iRajasihjn). 

MarhtnJil Mutitfum* 
Nt“* Delhi: 
Mifseinns in 
Bikaner. Kotah^. 
Udaipur, ete. 

"Hh.Jih 

centuries 


Tanjore, CiaugfEi' 
kofidacholaptiram. 
Dam&uram and 
Clikla.inHiiraiTi 
(Tamil NadnS 

Gnvernment 
MiisenniH Madras 
framil Nadaji^ 
Taniorc Art 

Gallery H Tanjore 
(Tumil Nadul. 

l*Jlh-lIiJi 


Somnoih < Gixjnrai I; 
Madura (Tamil NaduK 
aMm (,Raju!4liaii): 

Qumla (BiharI. 


ccniufitt 

Chandeils 

Khajiimho 
fMudliya Pradtrdi) 

Site Museum. 
Khajurahn; 

Indian Museum. 
Cak'urtfi; 

Bhurul Ki^ila 
Bhavan. Varanasi 
(Uhar Pradcshl; 






Btiopat Stme 
MuiKTum (Miitihya 


l2Th-Uib 

o^ntLinc^ 

Hoysala 

Bclujf i Eakbki aniJ 
fHimaalhpur 

(KiirDaliiikAj, 

National Mit^um. 
New Delhi: 
GtsvemiTJait 
Mascum- Madras 
[Tamil Nadu). 

i:^ih 

cetituty 

Dyiuiih 

Marco Fo!u 

I'iliLES 

South Eruli^ 

Outh Minar 
ctimpLex, New Delhi. 


I4ih 

w^nttiry 

KJmlji 

Tu^t^s 

Tu^hbqiilxHd Fort 
(DcUii); 

Daiil.itah:Kl Fori 
fMahnnisbtTat 


I4ih-l^h 

centmic^ 

Vija>'imug£tr 

Sayykli 

Lodts 

Mampi (Karaimtaka). 

Gcwerrmient 

MuACjm, Mailraj^p 
State 

Bangaloie 

(Karanaiakii); 

Site Musewn, 
Ilampi- 

L5Th 

century 

AhitiHd Shfth 

Moaucnenl^ of 
Ahmedahmi rGuj.%rai). 



RaoSodha 

Maoh-jr 

Fon of JtKlhpiir 
(Ra]^5ilMaL 

Jodhpur Museum. 

l5Th-l7ih 

centurii^ 

Bahirmnid 

Empire 

Hijiipar arid Bidc^r 
(Karitruu^ka); 

CmlcondJ (Andhra 
Pradesh). 

Stele Museums; 
Briiivh Mibicumsp 
Londiin. 


Raj;! Man 

Sins'h 

Gwulror Fort 
{Madhyu Pradesh), 

Saiar Jtmp 

Museum, 
Hyderabad 
f A ndhni 

Pructesh); 

Gwalior State 

Muse urn- 


VOHS^ lUt 

Calkajt {Kcmhi i 

Anrluieolo^cal 
Museum. Old Goa 

15 If] 

Aftmwj 

d'ATbiJt^ucrt|ue 

(Goa)- 

Archacokigiait 
MuseumN Old Gob. 
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I6«li 

century 

Sultan cif 

MafbdJ 

Mandu (Madhya 
Pradesh). 

Niniai Nama, 
National Musciim. 

tS26 

MughaU: 

BuKir 

Etelhj, 

National Museum, 
New Delhi. 

15311-56 

Hutnayiin 

Ddhl. 



Shcf Shab 

Sur 

Delhi: (Bihar). 


1556-16115 

Akhai 

Agra and Fat^hpur 

Sifcri (Uttar Pradesh); 
DcIhJ. 

National Mu-^euntp 
New Delhi: 

Prino: of Wales 
Museum. Bnmhay: 
Bharat Kala 
Bhavan. 

Varanasi {Utiar 
Pradesh). 

17th 

century 

Bauhi^ 

Punkah Hill 
State 


Narknuil Museum. 
New Delhi; 
Chandigurti 
Museum i 
Qiandigarh 
{Punjab): 

Prince of WakH 
Museum, Bombay; 
Allahabad 

Muscrum (Uttar 
Pmdesh); and 
others. 

1605-27 

Jahangir 

Agr^ (Uttar 

PtaikrshJ; Delhi: 
Lahore., Pakistan. 

Prinec of Wales 
Maseum. Bombay. 


SirThotiiiis 
Roe frofn 
England 




British 
nghis to 
factoriis 
it Sarat^ 
Ahmcdabad 
and Cambay 
(Gujorai) 






ShMi luJmn 

Agj^a fUiTiir 

Praclesbn DcUii 

Pfjiiw W^iei 
Miisiiuau Bcndbay; 
Ncuidi>o| Musl'uitIh 
Ncn- Delhi; 

VicEi'iiia £c. 

AIbcn Miiseuni, 
l^]ndc>a. 


AurstM^b 

Delhi; Aurxiii^bucl 
at M^ihuru tUlUtf 
PcHledij. 



Frcfjch 
iclllcincitl ill 
I\iniiU:bcfr> 



im 

ColcuLiu. 

foAindtrJ In' 

Job ClwLrfwcJc 


VjcUiria 

Memunijl Mu5<:uin. 
Caloitm. 

IHtb 

centiir>' 

Muhktmjfi Jiii 

Stii^i II 

Iltiildicig of Jmptif 

Ciw, Obiscn'JitDrtes, 

MiiharajQ SawiiJ 
Misdtk.i Sin^h 
Museum. Jaipur 
(Rujaslhan^ 


Hydcrzihuil 

Hlderdh^id 
(Ansilmi PmilesbL 

Sakr Jung 

Musemn. 

Hyderubud. 


Nadir Slmh 
invadh,^ iind 
!tiidc5 Delhi 



ccntuni^ 

Som^r 

CHaihI. Kaniija 

PUiijiib Hids 
^ Punjab). 

Kan^ 

Pain'tiufs. 

Nnihmal Mu^um* 
New Delhi; 
iVinee of Woles 
Mu!!p<^um, Bcmbiiy; 
Bhar;n Kalo 
Bhavan, VarariBsi 
(Utiar Prodesh); 
CfuverTnneiit 
MuMTum & Art 
Gulkryn 

CliundigaTh 

(Pwijuh); 

Aliii^br^i Mixieutn 
(Uitar Protttrsh). 
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17JW 

Fniinda[uin of 
Aniuik Society 



Itjch-lVlIi 

ixiiluricN 

Vm of 

TliimidLk A 
WlJltikiii 

Duiijcll 


Vktona 

Memorial Museum» 
Cnicuira, 


Wlltinm Fx^s^er 


Fwff Si Okw^s, 
Mddxus (TainU 
Nfldu)- 

ISIV 


Aj:int3 aivc!r 
{Mah£ni£hiT£i) ax 
rvdiscm'ercd. 


1837-58 

[iahitihir Shab 

n 

cinpernr cxifod 
Ko RxiDgix^n 

Delhi 

NiirlonnJ Mifscum. 
New Delhi; 

Victotitt 

Mefni')rial Museum. 
Gileyttu. 

l«57 

1SS8 

[862 

Tlie Mutjmv 
Bntirih Rjjj 

ArduiCiilogical 

Survev (»(Indiii 
fomed 

Lndiun MuKum, 

Qilmnn. 

c^nhhHbcd. 

1877 

(^cen 

Victjnrio 
crowmed 
Einpftrs^^ of 

India 


Victoria 

Mcrnorml Moseiim, 
Dilcuttn; 

Slsduc^ in 

Madruif, 
lore* Delhi, 
elc* PrifKC of 

Wales Museimi. 
Bombay. 


iMdcpcttLkncc 

^Vfovement 



W13-31 


Nctt^ IX'ilil biiill 
a% ttfpilid of 

Brftj^b Huj in 

India- 


IW7 

JtKiiu gnins 
iiKlcpcndccN^ 


Nehru McniofinJ 
MUHeuni, Delhi: 
Gandhi Museum, 
eic 
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Dancing Gartesh. sculptures of 208. 
210. 252 

Dancing Gill, sculpiure of 74, 7S 
DnniclL Thomas and WiUbm 103. 

105.151. 166-7 
Dam ShikoK 94, m 
Dara Shikoh, paintirig of 12S 
Davis, Samael 154 
rte Albuquerque. Afonso lB9^9tP 
De. Sailendrannih 106 
Dcccnni school 70. 129-3*). 198-9. 206 
Dcogarh 84 

Devi 17, m, 191^2. 2l!. 242. 270. 275 
Dhamekh stups at Samath 234-5 
Dhananjaya L87 

Dliaima 234: cfliarma chakia 235 
Documcnis 72. U6- 155. 166-7, 238: 
fanmuiv 113 

Dream of Buddha's Mother, Mayai 
sculptured panel of 158 
Durga 87. 149, 25*) 


Eastern Gtuigos 60-1 
Elcphani see Nalagin 
Ellora Caves 57* i~i\ 

Embassy oJ iLaklcrBeg lo Calcuita. 

painting of 154 
Embroidery m. 203. 256 
Emperor f ahangir Holding a Piciun: 

uf iht Madoniiii, pajtiitng of 94 
Empress, sculpture of the LSH 
Europeanan 132, 181, J99; engirtvings 
154 

Everyday life, am of 226-9; aho see 
HcTuschold objects. Kiisch 

Fa]a>n, The 9] 

Fall of Ttpu and the Empjisoninent of 
Hks Childrcni painting of 238 


Flight paintirtg ol 110 
Flying Gandhorvas. scLilprurc of 86 
Fon painrtn^ 105, IM. 253; prints 167 
Fon. ftedi Agm 66.69^ Delhi 69. 113- 
5.256 

Fon Si George Museum. Madnis 17^ 
72. 105* 155* 163-7 
Fatuhpur Sikh 66. 156 
Fraser's drawings of ibc HlimJayas 154 

Gandhara regkin 53, 219; iirr of 48.99, 
123: school 5U 25t}: saiipture 48. 

50. SI-4. 123. 139^>. 22il 249-5*1 
Gandhi MemDriai Museum. New 
Delhi 73 * 116-8 

Gsindhi Smriii Museum. New DclhJ 
116^8 

Ganesh 96. 124.2l0-t. 226,233; also 
see Dancing Garicrfili 
Ganga 41, 49.205, 242. 245; Gguic ol 
85 

GangnikoridadiolapuTBm temple 239 
Crafdofw 65. 68-9, 72. 102^3, 12fJ-l. 
150, 170, Igl, 190, 218. 234* 237-8. 
243: in m 91. 99, 128, 130, 180, 
186, m. mm zis 

Garuda 88. 277 
Oatrw uy of India 12 L 
Oautama 41 

Gesture No. 1* painiing uf The 110 
Ohulam All Khan^ portrait of 103 . 
Girl Fraving Near FLre> painiEng of 105 
Gita Crovinda, manuscript of 126-7, 
186-7, 215 

Ghias 16 . 72 , UU B 2 . m. 19 ^^ 204 ; 
paintings on 239 

Goa ArchEec^logkal Museum 189-90 
Gofti and Coolie fnun Shillong, 
painiing of 106 

Gold: bcM>k staixh 7D; coins 48. 141' 
inlaid wiih 121, 180. 204; iew’cUcD 
3$. 68. 78; reiigHius iicnw 189; 
swords 197; thread IflJ, 171-4, 194, 
202-3, 256; also sec Bidri wodti 
Cine pindue 
GoEi fyiupjt L59 
Guiitndhana 252-3 
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GraccD-RonuiTi mflkicnot 51^ SL 2l7p 
220. 24<? 

GiLtistan. manuscripi oJ 
Gimpowder twxes^coniainers 197* 
2)4-5 

Gupta i^riod m.2U. m. 235; 

sculpture 235^; fcrracotta 225 
Gu^uhDiJ (A-^m) mys^urn 191-2 
Gwalkor (M^hvu PraiJc^) imiiiciLrii 
72, 28<J 


Haider. Asil ICumar Iil6 
Hampi ^ 

Hainzanama. maiusi^ript of 253 
Handicrafi^ aod HQinJlooms MusenmH 
New Delhi 73. 110^3 
Hara Gmiri. iOilpiure of 250 
l^larappa 37. 75-i 
flaruf^an Cr^ilizalKiri 37“8. 75-JJO. 

ilh abia we Indov Vakley 
Hnn Hma, figure of 2ll 
Himdahs205 

Head of Siva* parting of lOfr: 

icrrax^Eta Bgufine 01248 
Head Stiidy^ painting of 107 
Hchhar 110 

Hina) ana period 157. 159, 21% 231; 
school 51. 139 

Hinduism 40, 53. 56, 85. 186. 189 
Himalayas. Fraser’s drawing of 154 
History of mtiwimrs 2)0-4 
Hodges. WiilJitm 1(J3. 15U 
Hol] Festival, painiitig of 12S 
Houwhold objects 7(1* 72, 151,. 166-7; 
dso sec Everyday life, arts ofn 
Kitsch 

Ko^^la kingdom 6f)-L period 8S. 159 
Humayun 65-S 
Hus^n. M.F. 

Hydcmbad (Andhra Pradesh) iriuscuni 
193-9 

Independence moverncni 72-3 
Indian Museum, Caictiiia 16-7,2L 36, 
45.48,62.134^3. 152^3. 156. 

21S, 248,273 


Indian royalty 1((3, ISO--1 
IndD-European ajchitecturc 72 
IndO-rstamic archiTCcrure 66-8 
Indra 4fi, 42 . 96. 252-3 
Indui Vatlev Civitotian 37-8. 811, 
101-2, 121, 126, 170. 175; Gallery 
of 754^; lerracoiias of 245* 248 
Iron Age 3^4il 

bklamic afchilecturc 64-8. 121. 202: 
Ivojv 101* 126. 132. 180-L 205; Room 

m 


Jade (59-70, 123. I3I-2. mi 193. 195, 
2m; Room 197-8 
Jiihangir 68, 148. 165* 197^8. 3116: 

paintings of 94, IZS, 206 
Juhangirand His Courtiers, painnng 
of 206 

JnhjTigjIr wish His Atumdanls in a 
Garden, painting of 128 
iahatiQimama« manusciipi of 91 
Join palm-leaf miniatures 198; rock- 
hewn Etrdiitecture 57; sculpture 210, 
214, 217. temples 43. 62, 209 
Jainism 40-3. 53, 186. 189 
Jaipur House * New Delhi 102. HO 
Jaipur (Rajasthani nni.wum 202-7 
Jataka taks45. 249 _ 
layackrva 95, 186. 215 
Jeft^Hery 16. 57^, m-% 77-8. 82. 
lOl, U6. 13U 160, m; boxes 177; 
appearing in paintings 70. 95. 103. 
1U5, 128. 143* IS6 h 239; appeanng 
in sctilpiure 6U 84. 88* 124* 139, 
162-3, 186* 210, 213,224-5, 233. 
24L 243. 248-9. 251 
Journey 1* painting tif HU 

Kjilash Tempk 57; Mountain 209^ 250 
Ksiladinath Temple. Kandnpunun 57 
Kalamkari 173. 1®^ 

Kali 150 
Kalibangam 37 

Kalikiidiuryakatha. manusonpi of 126 
Kaliya 88^90 

Kaliya Kridinn* sculpiufc tif 88 



KiLliv;] \tarduTi Kri^hnn, bruj^jEc of 
Kiilki Zll 

rtiiinu^pt nf L26. 147 
luilyun.isiinilpr 44 niLinj, ^,cy]piiiif of 241 
)UTni;ik)wn Pl'vi \cmph l'>I 
Kiitichipui'aiii. nf 56-7, S^i, 

15M- Mlk 173 

Knlndbiri^ u Mi]]iuik\> Temple 2tW 
Kan^uil2-3, <», 352-^3 
KiiiLi'shk^ 5L i»Latuc: ttf Empi!nc.ir 217; 

ubt' King K^ni^hkii 
KaiiTth^i 

Iv£kmi.iii;ik4, K'inpte in t23^ 12*J 
Kantikcyii %. 162: Hiil;nyrr ivf 151 
Kii^^ir fi<s. (W; bi!uim7& 34H: paper iKli, 
rumuls Kit r shawls im. 143. 174. 
m,25h 
Kcmla iiruli 175 
Kellie. 1111V 154 
KhaUi 171 ' 

Kha)iiryhn iM^ulhya IVailvshi niuseiim 
2E1K-14, 2S7; IsJinpfei. at 142. m 
Kliukar. Bhiipen I III 
Khnijis 

Kini: Kanishka. ftgtirc nf 219 
King Vintii KyJphtH'S. figufu of UK 
KinniL painiinfi of 1094 
Kish4iEigaTli styki 9H 
KilHih 24. 72, J43 22^: alto we 

EveryUuv Ufc. nitHof; Hi,iu?«lK»y 
objects 

Konarak, Sun Tempb iti (il-l. iJ^b; 

vioilptures from 31. K6. lHf> 

Kuiuh 9S 

Krishna 1 L 315f3, 95^6. 9K-9. 

m. 127-K. I3L f52-3. IK7. 215. 
2l7^ft, 151-4. lih-7. 3K4 
Krishna and Bnbrunui pninlinif o| |iiK 
Knshna HnMing Moniii Gcnecdlinna:. 
vtaiuL of 252 

Krivhmi liKtnllrng ihe PaTijaf.1 CVk'T.iial 
TrL*e in I tLs Va\\kx in Dt^.imkji. 
panning o| % 

KmhiM Making Uivc tii tkipk^, 
pnimtng oJ 95 

Krtstiiin Siecib itie Gopic^^ Ootlic^. 
poinling o| 92-5. 95 


KrisHiiiD Silling with lliv l^elot'cd. 
paiiUiitg of IM 

KrbtinEi wiili I be Herds, pninling 
of m 

Kub hut i 11 
Kumar, Ham lli^ 

Kurma Avpiar 

Kiisbin tuim 2J7; i!inpir^ 45 h 5L 217; 
scuJpiure fi2.2tK^-9.24t) 

Ladbt in ihc liaribn. fKiiniing uf 
Ijidi Dunibji Tnlu, portmil ui 132 
i-ady LaokuiE! in a Mirror, pniimni’ of 

1311 

Lady on a Swing, tilling of 2Ufi 
IjJi Raiiui Tata, (Joniraii ol 132 
I^adv Ridina a Giiffun, sculpture of 
119 

Lady mlli n Crane, painting of ^3^ 
Lady with un Aiiei>dnni and n 
Peaeock. pninring of 09 
Lady Writing a L 4 >ve Letter, seiitplure 
of 142 

Ldhon! I Pakistan) 4xH. 107. E-Hi 
LuituT poiEiEiiig of fOT 
ijiila and Majnu^ pnfnliiig of 199 
Lak^manii S4-5, i63; Tentpb 
209: 

Ukshmi 13!. 229, 22o-7.133 
Lakstirnl nittl Naravansi, lyculpiim? uf 
131.213-4 
Lumps 226-7 
I jmdscape. pa^iel 
Lapwings drawing u\ t27 
I jtyfi capital 5tl 23L 234 
Liromiune 26-9 ntso sue Maiuiwripis, 
Piicms. Pbetrs 
Uiikv227 
Lodi Suhannio <i4 
Lothal 37, 76 

llowcf 26. 29. 35. K2. t2J. 124. 
130^1. 139. 159. m, 1^6,211-3, 
231, 233—i, 249; posHkin 159 
tus'crs ui Ni|j6i, pamungof 205 
l-uiu!HiiJ «1 
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Mulmnik Mtilinl 

MiUlhuK^m Ilk 

^ind CliiJJ, puiniJng oi 
Muilonuji with (Thild^ pAiiiEing of 
Tht: Zffch 

MiuJras irniscktim 2^ M. 45* 154 t—67, 
275 

Madbrat. icL^mpIo^ oi 57; rnu^^iim in 

IL6 

Mngkiati. paiitliisg itf U17 
MiiliJihMiipiiram. tcrtipIcK Ul 56-7. 

15^ 

4U. 55-6+ ^5,. 215^ 22^ 
M^kiak^ipi Jjitaj^ii J57 
Mufiupciriiiirv'iiina £if l^iiEldtiii. 

muiiii.scnpt m of 9r^ 

Moliamja Snw^i 5hi^ii 

MiiscuiiK Ja.Epiir Hl2-^7 
M*^fiuvini 45. 97 
Miibiivatiu pcnod 157, Z51 
M:LldtJt£t>timiTi:irdjnt^ pEtiitlLn}; td % 
MuhbhnHLimninrilini^ -HTuiptur: S7, 
m. 235 

Mah^shiXs-ui-iiiniirdiTii Dur^, Mziilplun: 
of T^ l 

Mdiln^ya, ^'nlptuiTr of 125 
Mnjnu ill the Comptmij^ of Wild 
ATiiinnl>., pnnuing of 
Majumdar. Kdtitindrnniilli II Ki 
Mdi] IJ. f^alnthiji of J Ul 
Mnii with D Buiicfi of P]0?>t3C Flowt^rt, 
^lIljnTi^g of llEi 
Maiidu 

Mniidu KiilpaMiini. muniLicripi of 9tl, 

Msmmt'ripl?i \m-L IW. 255; 
Gnllbn' of 4(1-4 ■ polm-Le*if hi* 71 j. 
S7\ m. 126-7, 147, JitA-6.2115 
Mnma^ qf Darn Shikoh. paintmi^ of 
Tlitr 

Mtu^htill. Sii Jiilin 11, 76. 231 
M^iaji. pLiiiiimM of HO 
Mtilhiirn 45* m-2, m, 1115. 249, 253 
MjLikinrLh f Uttiir Pmilcsh^ mii^Lun 45, 
51, 2l5-2i 

Maunsin pcriix! 4% 49-5U 75, SO. 
121, m. 216^7, m 224^5.1^1, 
234, 245 


dream 15S 

Med ting at iht Slain^^isid. pamting iil 
107 

Med [j Fig of SufiSx painliijf^ of Tlit: 4-1 
\fchE*a. T)ch 110 
Mcrtnii, Aiijidi Eki 110 
Maal imagers in lUL I3l 
Metalware T93- 195+ 227 
Mincfidqiy pkikry 135 
MoiUtiire 7(>, lit. 13u* 132- 

143, 170* IK?. 194, L9^9 257 
Mixlcm Art Gallerv* New Delhi 73. 
OE-IO 

MohcflhMliin^ 37-0, 754, ?S, 

Mohini. ’SdiLlpItife of ^ 

Modier and GhilJ. fignn: ^4 LO! 
Morher acbl Child Lying m a Bed. 
•i^ulpiute of 142 

Muglial 65-70, 85, Oil, H3* T2t-3, 
127-y, J4U 156, Ifi5. 192, 
197-8, 21^2, 305/218,214. 245* 1"^; 
udiool 4jJ painlhig 58-9,67,91-4, 
99. 105, 123, 127-9, |4,3. 18^1*21^5^ 
6, 33-^ 

Miiklteijdd, BipuhIi Bdinri 1(17 
Music 15 

Musidans. painting of LKj—L 1(^7^ 
5£tdpmrc of 88 

Niijia. Nagurkvu 221, 151 
\u^ Oueen ivf ihe SerjicriR, husi of a 
221 

Nagatjuni)No(Kl3 I 
NaJisgifi 158, 249 

Nakiida, aneicfit univemiy i>l 53. 144 
Nsmdit 240^5^* 

Nurafdmlui. Kmg 8fj; snulpture^ qf 87 
Namynrta see l^ikshmi 
Nan Kunfani, piLiiiiing o| 206 
N4tiii:44 Nalirwi, sculpluTCi of ^!^l, 
160-L 243, 2m 

Naijonnl GallerV' of Modem Art, New 
DelhrTl* 102-10 

Nutumnl MiiAcmn. Stw iJclhi 9, 22-3, 
39, 45, 67, 74-m 
iNatumiL Itisiory 132—3: afeo ^ee 
Zot.*]ogicnl Sedion 

Nature, love im 170, mpcei lor 28-9 



Nayak period 239 
Nayika 'm Ai^oTiyp pdinting of 
Nehru Mcmniiai Mibeuin and 
Ubraf>, New Delhi 73. 11*5-20 
Nehru Planetarikim US 
Nepal 4U 51.60. tG, 9(J. 131, 199. 224 
Nepal aiHl Tibet gallery. Bomhav 121. 
IJl 

New Delhi museums 75-120 
Nirvano 4U 159* 245 
Suiaackers 177, 727-^ 


Ohscivaiciry ar Benares, waiettoluur 
nf 

Omar Khay'Unip patnueg ol i07 
Criiisa. nrchiiccturc of 61-2 
OrTS34k Sialc Museum l*U-7 

Padmapstnj. hguic of 5, 233 
Pahari school 46-7, I2it. 246-7.257: 

Pahari-Gulct schcjol 254 
P^ixitin^: frmn fiumlj 130-1: 

CiTniknihi 221i-9; on -doth 175, 194; 
Natkniai Museum Gallery of 90-9: 
glass painTings of Tanjone Z39; 
Modem art 103-10; wall palmijigs 
99. Ill; also <icc BaiaroEtsa. 
Qiardin. CDOSiable. DaniclJ, Dads. 
Decenni schtwh Hodges. 
Manuscripts. MiniAiiirc pedaling. 
Mughat school. Pahari sdiool, 
Pahan-Ouler school. Ponraits, 
Royal Chxilery* Ttitncr, Zoffany 
Pala period 60, manu^edpt of 90. 

sculpture of 87, 142. 144-^. 192 
Palace Tnuscums: Alwar l*i0; Baroda 
mi\ HydCTHbad 193-9; Jaipur 202- 
7; Summer Palace. Sfinmgapuutta 
237-g 

PaLmquins 16(1. 2tt5 
PallAv^ period 159, 16U 
sdisx>I 163 

Palm-leaf manuscripts 147. I(S4—7.205: 

miniatures 198 
Paruiyu Liiigdom 60. 239 
Pars^<anatha Temple 209 


Part of the Fori oi VcUOit, 
waterpoloiir of 105 
Parvati %. 124* 12S* 162* 241. 250-2 
Paialipiitra 49* 224-5 
Patna (Bihar) museimi 5* 51. 224-5 
Fatochitia 146-7. 194 
Fattodakal. temple of 60. B6. 123 
PhoiograplH. 119* 151. IW 
Pipal tree 139* 211 
Piihawala. M.F. LQ5 
Playing cards 147 

PrKrrns 40, fi4, 127* aLw see Giia 
Govinda, Mahabhurara. Ramayanu 
Poenrv 26-Ji. 32. 62^4,72, 130. 

142, 147. 161* 17lf. m 
Fondiehem 4«, 71^2. 165^ 

Porcelain IJ2, 165* 167* 199 
Ponriiir of a Black Biick^ draui'ing of 
127 

Ponrait of Datiiyal* paitiling of 123 
Portraits W* 87, 94. 96, 103, 107^ 119, 
I2g. 132. 151. 154. 166. 180-1, m. 
1%, 206, Z28.23«:CialHfn 15L 
166: TlSIy Kmde^a 154 
Po6i-Mughal stvtc 103 
Foiierv 3T-4t},'4S. 76^7* 111^2, 126, 
181, 225, 231. 245 
Fmihara penod 60. 251-2 
ProTiksha. paintiiig of Itte 
Prehiaoric anifaces 181 
Prince atid Ihc Hawlc. palming of The 
198 

Prince of Waks Museum* Bombay 2L 
25, 33* 36* 39, 58-9, 69. 121-33* 
164 

Fririceis and Musicians, pointing of 206 
Flincess on the Terrace, poiniing of 
206 

Pune (Maharashtra) museum 226-9 
Punjab school 103; museum 50. 284-5 
Purana Qlla 11L 

Puri, charioi festival at 62, ienipk at 
61-2 

Queen Alexandra and King Edward 
VH, ponrair of 103 
Quilting 149 
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Qutdii 90 
Qutb Mindf 64 

R^i3hA 117-&, I&7, 215: painlin^ iil 
11,95, 9S-9, 152^3, 254 
Radha and Krishna !^elichn^ from 
the Rain, piaitiiin^ df 95 
Radh^ Offering Ftofwcrfi to Yogi 
Krishna, painting oi 9S-9 
Raga &Ei!wanT De%a wilb his Barber, 
poiiiiing of 129 
Raga Mcj^. painting of 
Raga Mcgha Nialbaf, painting ul 9S 
Rogamalq series of p^ntings 
Ragini of paintings 306 
Raiika 

Raja Dinkar Keikar Museum 226-9 
Raja Methrii Pat of Basohli* painllng 
of 94 

Raja Sansar Qiand of Kangiap 
painting of 94 
Rnjasihafti school L99 
Rajpui kingdom 60. 20*. 224 
Rama 55, fo-5, 163 
Rama. Sila and Lakshmana, figure of 
163,200-1 

Romayana 40, 3<1-1, 46-7,54-6. m, 
147, 22«. 27ii 
Ramkinkaj 106 
Rasa 33-4. DO 
Raoirakuta period 57, 60 
Ravana 55. ^4^5,250-1 
Ravana fVugraha Murtt. sculpture of 
250 

RiHA JIO 
Red Fojt see Fon 
Roc, Sir Thomas 94. 165 
Roy, Jamini 108 

Rcft-al Galkry 151; houichoEd objects 

70. 72. 151 

RumaJs lOL 174. 256 
Rupai 76 


Salar Jung Museum 71^ 193-9 
Sanchi (Madhya Pradesh) museiim 
231-3. 288 


Sangatier. fabrics from 203 
Saraswati. sculptum of 86 
Saris 14B, 171 

Samaih Aithaeological Museum 234- 
6 

Sastras 29, 3Z 

Salavahana period 45.80, 189 
Sf(H stones 190 
Siityabhamis 96 

Sawai Madho Singh 1 on a Boai, 
psitnUng of 206 

Scene of an Ajssoult m. 3 Fbri^ painting 
of 253 
Semens 194 

ScroU 108. 146-7. 180. i94. 205; 
paintings 228 

Sculpture! Buddlintt, Hindu and Jain 
17. 54. 123-4, 13L 139. Ul, 144^ 
6, 190U2.210-4.219-21, 233.235- 
6. 241-3. 248-52; from Java and 
Cambodia 143: Medieval Galtet\' 
85-8; 3Sonc 239. 248; abo see 
Aimamvati collection. Aiit,>kan lion 
capital. Bharut Room. Bronze, 
Gandhara. Konairk^ Kushan. Pain, 
Sena. Teiracotta, Western Aft 
Seclii!»nH Wood figures 
Scftscape, painting of 106 
Setf Portrait ShergiFs i07 
Sena penod 60* 87: scuJpturc of 144-6 
Sesanagn 33 
Sesha 124 

Shah iahon 68-70, 94. 113. 128, 118, 
253. 256 

Shakti worship |92 

Shawls of Kashmir lOL 143, 174. m, 
356 

Sheik. Gufam Mohammed ! 10 
SherbaEi fabiici L7CJ 
Shcjgil. Amrita 107 
Shikams 57, 61 
Sikhism 711 

Silk 148. 171. 173,202.245,256 
Silver; decorative arts |26. Ol; dinioE 
tabk IBfJ; mlaid with tSf). 204: 
btge jars 2E15; jewclturiF 78* 139, 
224: religimis items 167, 189: also 
see Bidri work. Clrc pcfdue 



Sil[i 55. 84^5* 163 

Sivn 53. 55. 124. if>3, 24li-J, 

25<^2; n.iUfcrfv 2UL tif 

i6E-3.24L25l 

Sivxt imd P^irvaii. piJintiRM:^ ol llHi. 
sailpiun: ol 251 

Shsi\ Fiimily ;iiid B;iti;ri.iEni. pmiitif 
uf 

S(Va Ptifann 162 
Skancln 162 

SnmECNk.iiulu figuiif^ l<i2 

SiMi/a I ID 

SnrangiUp^End inyscuin 

jyr-^ 

St chtitdi cnl 16^ 

Se FrjiKis oJ ASitM. ixrafcriit of PXI 
Si Man 's C'liurcli JDrt 
Slime Apr 37. 1^1 

Siomiin^ of SDriingapaiiia. pamlin^ of 
T7ic 23S 

Sluj»ts45. 51 m-\ , m, Wi- 

1. 156^7. 15^, 2V7. 219. 221. 224, 
226, 231^5. m-*) 

Sumoir. pcmraii of IDT 
Sun gm) 62,213, 221. 250; ateti iiec 
Siiryg 

Si4nTcrmpU; d Koiinrk 61. K7, 186 
Sumljrani, Vlvan 3 LO 
Simga pcTioil 45. HI 2l7, 22iK 145 
Sumumlans, ^'iilfvturfi: of 113 
Siirat 165 

Ikirpnnakha being puni-slieil by 
l^kshmarm. panel o| 83-4 
Surya. milptuinn nf 113,22i, I'M! 
SuAa Mundir KT 
S*4iTnifialhnn I ID 
Swo^d'i 113, mi. 19,^. \95-l 

Tugurc. AhnuLHclf tniinili |0^ 

Tugure, Gnguiiciidniiiaih 111? 
liigsirc, Rahindninalh MW, HXj 
Taj Midwl 15(1. 256 
Tiuoing ol xht: EFephaiit Nuln^ri. 

oruuliir p^tsw\ ol 15^ 

Tmnwc (Tamil Njidul gallery 239^2 

Tara, staUicHtc uf 13 i 

Tt>?alB (P-ikisranl 53. gK I4(> 


Temple Dlkii. pJitllin^ uf 107 
Temples 44, 52. 146, 159. NL268 
VeTT^HTfitia 5L 54. 85, |2l. 140. 183. 
D>1, ZJ6, 219-20. 124-5. 236. 245. 
24S 

Texiiles J47-9, 1711-5. 193-4. 

Chiliety mi-4, MifeWiiin i7tF-5; 
xiEKK^WiX'k priniiisU dbdi 203: also 
sec Sha^^ls of Kpshnitr^ 

Thaniaviir AiT Gulltry 163,139-42, 
270 

llianka^ 13 J 
Tibfitbl). 144. 191. 199 
Tibet tNcpjil iindl gaHerv, &i:wub;i} 
I2L 131 

Ti^t Tliinl. painting ol L>J 
Titningila Jataka, sioiie panel of 249 
Tipii Sultan Mwseum 2.3?-S 
Tirthpnlutfas. Mjulpiufc ot 214 
Toilet Be-jrer. sculfiiifc of 349 
To}% l4. m 77. im- 10?4. Ul. 146. 

Itt3. 199, 225--T, 24H 
TriTvilnrt Kit. 183 
Tripuinamka, seulptiire ol 86 
Triiimpli of Lnbimr, mUpiure of H33 
Tm-andrmti tKctalaf mnseain 243—f 
TiighliiqsbT 
Turner 199 
Tminama 91 

Twilidii* puinliii^ of H16 
Twii Wnrncn 017 

Uma-Moticsar ^afprure uf J90 
Uma-Mahe^vartiH panel of 124. 12*# 
Umj WiJrshrppiiiy Siva, pnintiiig oi 
128 

Universut ilicmius 34 
Uiemil^ Mtisenm. Ahmedi^hmJ J7^ 
175-^7 

Vaistrnav'a Gullen- 210 
VajmpaTiE figtuc of 233 
Vnenatta 211 
Voraha 212^3, 285 
Varanasi IL^ttar Pmdoib} museums 
245-5? 

Varma. R;lvS WYs 



Vtfdk' Ltimturtf 

Veiled luujy* paintfii^ uf Id? 

\'i:iiird RebeetJ. sculpture of IVy 
Veukatuppei tC^ 

Viertufin nnd Albert Muwiriun, LiiiuUtii 
20. 6S^f> 

Mcloria Mutnunitl Miiseiuiii CaicuEiii 
72. 105. 167 

View ot the FtMi nr rrii:hjtn>pi%, 
wjueteakwol ltl5 
Vieih- of Mathura ois the River. 

Yami4UQ, w^ien^liiur of 105 
Vitayarragar cinpin: M. ISO 
Vii^habliiuitikii ^^iTh the Devi, scuipture 
of 242 

Vishapnhanmn. vcalpture of tft5 
Vishitti 23. 53, M, rt7-A. <HJ. 124, Wl. 
210^3. 215. 233. 2«5. 2^ 

VL-ihiui. f^lpiiirc Ilf 1:44, 2^? 

Vi%liiui AniS hik CrrmoTts. Mndptme ot 
87 

Vishnu ail tltt? Seslia^ sailpfurt- ol 124 
Vistmii ISnnivitMi, sculpture r>f243 
VisliiiiiJhiirnri^Uinun 2fj 
Vishnupur repioit. te^ 1 ple^ in 146 
Vlsvanaihii Temple 2IW 

Wulf piiiuttn^ 111 

WeapunsJ^, 72, 167. m. 

:d?«> see Arms 


Wcttvinjt mu I4H. l72-4rNilk 148, 
ilX J)2, 245 
Wcstcfii An Seakut 199 
Wwicfft C'Ttalukvfts 60 
WtKHi 28. M. 73. UU 126. 226-7. 244; 
blocks 173; covert 90, 147. 205; 
figuivs liiK m I 8 L I 9 i; 
kitsch 143. Incqucred IXZi ubo see 
Iktxes. t’hariiiis 
Wood-Csoct. ilra'^ing of 127 
Woman Holding Fruit, pjiifliing of 103 
W'oman ht Monniighi. painting cirf 105 

Yiikshi 138. 142 117, U3. 248, 

288 

Yukshi inrni Didotfiimj, sculpliirc of 
224 

Yamuna fifi, K5, J05.115 
^'oshoda Sind Krishna. |ximiiiig of 108 

Zamiiii paiiititig of 11)8 
Zari work W,. 203 
Zoffany. Johann 154 
ZiHtlogknl Scclkin 143; gstrikii 243; 
also %cc Nuturnl l^listory 
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